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THE ELECTOR’S CATECHISM. 


[Dear Esony,—A General Election being immincut, I have been re 
quested by the Secrerary of our Liberal Committee to prepare a ‘ Manua 
of Political Information,’ which might be of use to the general body o 
Liberal electors. The task, in present circumstances, isa delicate one, and 
demands the light touch and persuasive tact of an accomplished penman— 
a scholar, a lawyer, and a statesman. “ Ce n’est pas ma phrase que je polis, 
mais mon idée, Je m’arréte jusqu’d ce que la goutte de lumiére dont j’ai 
besoin soit formée et tombe de ma plume.” I write as Joubert wrote. 
It is my ideas, not my periods, that I polish; but the drop of light? 
Who can make bricks without straw? Who can crystallise into epigrams 
the clumsy invective ofthe Conventicle? It is wellnigh impossible, indeed, 
—try as hard as one may, and I tried very hard in the late debate,—to- 
squeeze any available political capital out of “personal rule,” “ bastard 
Imperialism,” “modern Ahabs,” and the other grotesque scarecrows of 
the demagogue. I have therefore preferred, at the outset, to renew an 
interrupted acquaintance with those native principles of Liberalism 
which, as Macaulay finely said, grow with our growth and strengthen 
with our strength, though they appear to have got into a rather sickly 
condition since we attained maturity. You may fancy, perhaps, that 
there is a cynical and even “brutal plainness” (as the ‘Spectator,’ with 
a tremor of virginal bashfulness at being caught in the use of such 
daringly masculine Janguage, observed the other week) about some of 
the propositions; and that certain of the wandering stars of the Opposi- 
tion are treated with a “levity ” that is quite out of character with the 
chronic seriousness of the Company to which I belong; but knowing, as 
you do, how we Liberals love each other, you can understand that an 
occasional friendly dig at an unruly or uncndurable member is not alto- 
gether unwelcome at headquarters, All this, however, is between our- 
selves; and as I-have been mainly occupied during the past six weeks 
in prepaiing some impromptu observations for the Afghan debate, the 
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paper itself—which, you see, is a sort of cross between the Shorter Cate- 
chism and an examination schedule by the Civil Service Commissioners 
—is still in an incomplete and more or less chaotic state. So please let 
me have an early proof: it must be toned down (and up) a good deal 
before I send it to H——t—g—n. Yours, sub rosa, Hisrrionicvs, | 


THE ELECTOR’S CATECHISM. 
(With Proofs.) 
§ L— Of Patriotism. 


Question. It has been maintained, my friend, by many historians, an- 
cient and modern, that the prosperity of a State depends upon the patri- 
etism of its citizens. What, then, is Patriotism ? 

Answer. Patriotism is one of the vague and emotional exnressions 
which die out as Civilisation advances’and language becomes scientific and 
exact. But the word being still in use among the uneducated, we may 
retain it in the meantime, and observe generally that Patriotism is of two 
kinds,—true Patriotism and false or pseudo Patriotism. 

Q. How is true Patriotism manifested ? 

A, (a) True Patriotism embraces all men as brothers (the ‘inhuman 
Turk, of course, exclvded). 

”) True Patriotism abolishes the narrow limitations of race, country, 
and creed, 

(c) True Patriotism, in the event of war between the country to which 
by the accident of birth we belong and a foreign State being probable, 
consists in declaring that our Government has been persistently and in- 
famously in the wrong; and that, neither legally nor morally, has it a leg 
to stand upon. By taking this ground we minimise the chance of war ; 
and war, in any cause, is obnoxious to the profession of a true Patriot.* 

(d) True Patriotism, in the event cf war being imminent, consists in 
disclosing the moral and military weakness of our position to the enemy ; 
and in proclaiming as emphatically as possible that the Army will be de- 
feated, and the Ministry impeached, whenever war is declared. 

(e) True Patriotism, in the event of war being declared, consists in 
giving the enemy such information as to the disposition of the troops, 
and the conduct of the campaign, as may prove serviceable to him; and 
in submitting in a spirit of Christian cheerfulness to any reverse that 
may befall our arms. 

Q. Who isa true Patriot? 

A, Mr Gladstone. 

Q. Who is a false or pseudo Patriot? 

A, The Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Q. How do we know that Mr Gladstone is a true Patriot? 

A, The features of the true Patriot have been traced with rare fidelity 





* Even when a sulky barbarian, lying along the hills above us, becomes the 
Henchman of our bitterest foe, ready at any monent to fall like a hail-cloud up- 
on the Indian plain? Of course; that is the precise moment for the display of 
Christian patience and “ masterly inactivity.” 
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by an incomparable pen, and cannot be improved by any later artist. 
Stay,—here is the passage :-— 





“ What! shall a name, a word, a sound controul 
The aspiring thought, and cramp the expansive soul? 
Shall one half-peopled Island’s rocky round « 
A love, that glows for all Creation, bound? 


No narrow bigot He ; his reasoned view 
Thy interests, England, ranks with thine, Peru ! 
War at our doors, he sees no danger nigh, 
But heaves fer Russia's woes the impartial sigh ; 
A steady Patriot of the World alone, 
The Friend of every Country—but his own.” 















And so on. 

Q. How, on the other hand, co we know that Lord Beaconsfield 1s a 
false or pseudo Patriot? . 

A, (a) Because he is “ Machiavelli,” “Mephistopheles,” “Judas,” 

“the lineal descendant of the Impenitent Thief,” “a malignant Spirit,” 
“the evil genius of the Cabinet,” &c., &c., &.* 
. (b) Because, though he fights fair, he hits hard. ‘ 

t? Because he suffers from “levity,” and can laugh at a joke, espe- 
cially at a joke against himself, 

(d) Because he has “ dished the Whigs.” 

(ec) Because he enjoys the confidence of his Sovereign. 

(f) Because he has an overwhelming majority in the House of Peers. 

(7) Because he has an immense majority in the House of Commons, 

(h) Because he has the Country at his back. 

(‘) Because he has consolidated our,Colonial Empire. 

(j) Because he has secured the road to India. 

(k) Because he has kept the Czar out of Constantinople. 

(7) Because, in short, by vindicating our national honour and extend- 
ing our ancient renown, he has made us vain, arrogant, dogmatic, in- 
sufferable to our neighbours, and quite indifferent as well to those drastic 
measures of domestic reform which Mr. Forster carries in his pocket, as 
to the lively Interludes and entertaining Conundrams with which Mr. 
Gladstone enlightens and adorns ‘ The Nineteenth Century.’ 

, Q. There are many passages in the writings of the English poets which 
appeal to the purely local and animal instincts of the English people. G 
Thus Shakespeare,—the High Jingo of the Surrey side in the reign of 
Elizabeth,—has said :— 

























‘‘T see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
'Straining upon the start: the game’s afoot : 
Follow your spirit ; and upon them charge ; 
Cry—God for Harry ! England ! and St. George.” 






And again :— 





‘*Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them : nought shall make us rue 
If England to herself do rest but true.” 








* See (ad nauseam) speeches and sermons by Messrs. Freeman, Baldwin, Brown, 
Malcolm MacColl, &c. It is pleasant to reflect, however, that Mr. Gladstone has 
never applied a single uncomplimentary epithet to his illustrious rival. 
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And again :— ~ 


“England is safe, if true within itself. 


And again :— 


“O England, model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 
What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do 
Were all thy children kind and natural?” 


And again, with even more brutal ferocity :— 


“ May he be suffocate 
That dims the honour of this warlike Isle !” 


It is obvious that these and similar passages are calculated to provoke 
a pugnacious spirit in the people to whom they are addressed. Can any 
measures be taken to arrest the mischief ? 

A, The Patriotic Poets (falsely so called*) should be brought within the 
provisions of Lord Campbell’s Act for the suppression of indecent publi- 
cations; and, in the meantime, a purged edition of their works (from 
which Henry V., Faulconbridge, and other dangerous characters, are ex- 
cluded) might be published by authority—Mr. Edward Jenkins, Editor. 


§ Il.—Of the Earnest Politician. 


QY. You have heard, I daresay, that a Liberal statesman must be an 
earnest politician as well asa true patriot. What, then, is an Earnest 
Politician ? 

A, An Earnest Politician is a man who has received a commission 
from within to promulgate the Truth, and who does not permit any weak 
or compassionate scruples to retard its progress, An earnest politician 
keeps no terms with unbelievers, and burns the accurséd thing with fire 
before the altar,—unless, indeed, it can be made to pay, in which case 
true religion and sound economy counsel its preservation. 

Q. Mention the names of some eminent earnest politicians, 

A. Jacob, who deprived Esau of his birthright; Samuel, who hewed 
Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal; Jael; Judith; Praise-God 
Barebones, and Mrs, Brownrigg.[ In our own age, with the exception 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Freeman, earnest politicians are to be found 
mainly among the intelligent operatives of the Scottish Burghs, who 





* They were called Patriots in the Elizabethan age; now they are called 
** Jingoes.” 

+ An earnest politician has been otherwise defined as a man of the believing tem- 
perament without a single conviction that will stand astrain. But I don’t see the 
—- of putting it in this light—some of our High Church friends might not 

ike it. 
_ t Is this the heroine immortalised by Canning ?— 


** Dost thou ask her crime ? 
SHE WHIPPED TWO FEMALE ’PRENTICES TO DEATH, 
AND HID THEM IN THE COAIL-HOLE. For her mind 
Sha strictest plans of discipline—sage schemes ! 
Such as Lycurevs taught when at the shrine 
Of the Orthyam goddess he bade flog 
The little Spartans,—such as erst chastised 
Our Mitton when at college. For this act 
Did owas . Harsh laws! But time shall come 
When France shal! reign and laws be all repealed.” 
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have not been demoralised by the effeminate habits of ‘an aristocracy, 
nor corrupted by the leading articles of the metropolitan press.* 


§ I11.—Of Political Parties, 


Q. What is the Tory party? 

A, The party which is ignorantly and stupidly wedded to the political 
abuses and the religious fictions of the Past. 

Y. What is “the Past”? 

A, The Past is Nothing. What does not exist is nothing; the past 
does not exist ; therefore the past is nothing. 

Q. What is ’the Liberal party ? 

A, The party of Sweetness and Light,—the party; which seeks and 
secures the greatest happiness of the greatest number. (No Turk, how- 
ever, need apply.) 

Q. What are Liberal Principles? 

A, The Right of Private Judgment, Toleration, Unsectarian Educa- 
tion, Religious Liberty, Religious Equality. 

Q. What is the Right of Private Judgment? 

A, The Right of Private Judgment is the privilege and obligation of 
every right-minded citizen to think as Mr. Bright thinks. 

Q. What is Toleration ? 

A, Toleration isthe process by which this obligation is enforced, 

@. What is Religious Liberty ? 

A, Religious Liberty is the inherent and inalienable right of an ad- 
vanced and earnest Liberal to punish Error and propagate the Truth. 

Q. What is “the Truth”? 

A, Truth is the latest phase of Liberal opinion, and is to be found 
mainly in the writings of Mr. Gladstone, Canon Lidden, and the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl. 

@. What is Religious Equality ? and how is it attained ? 

A, (a) Religious Equality is attained by disestablishing and disendow- 
ing the Church, and devoting its revenues to the promotion of schemes 
of real utility—such as the construction of roads and bridges, lunatic 
asylums, prisons, anti-vaccination societies, and lying-in hospitals.} 

(6) It is also attained by withdrawing the privilege of teaching reli- 
gion in the national schools from the national teachers of religion ; and 
by transferring it to “ Tom, Dick, and Harry” (to use a convenient col- 
loquialism), as representing the majority of electors in any parish who 
are not in arrear of their rates on the first day of April in any year. 

Q. What is Liberal and Unsectarian Education ? 

A, Liberal education is reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as 
vulgar fractions ; and Unsectarian education is instruction in that manual 
of unsectarian doctrinal divinity—the Old Light Catechism, the New 
Light Confession—whcereof “ Tom, Dick, and Harry,” as representing the 
majority of electors aforesaid, approve. 





* To these names may we not add that of the eminent Scotch Collie, (could it be 
recovered,—perhaps “ Rab’s” friend might know—or is it “Rab” himself 2?) of 
whom his master remarked, “ Life’s fu’ o’ sariousness to him ; he just never can 


get eneuch o’ fechtin’” ? 
+ See the schedule to the first edition of the Irish Church Bill (1869). 
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. How are Liberal Principles to be carried into practice ? 
. By the Liberal Party regaining Office. 
. How is Office to be regained ? 
. By “sinking” minor differences of opinion. 
. What are “ minor differences of opinion ” ? 
. The opinions of the Moderate members of the Party.* 
. What are the specific results of the Liberal party being in office ? 
Remunerative wages ; abundant harvests; Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity; and mutton at 6d. a pound. 

Q. What are the fruits of Tory rule ? 

A, The Cattle Plague; the epidemic of measles; the wet summer of 
1877; the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank ; the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius; and the Bulgarian atrocities.+ 










BORDROAO 













§$ 1V.—Of Alrocities. 


Q. What is an “ atrocity”? 

A, An “ atrocity ” is an outrage committed by a Turk upon a member 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church, An “ atrocity” cannot be committed 
by a Russian or a Bulgarian. No amount of evidence can establish what 
is intrinsically incredible; and any evidence showing that “atrocities” 
have been committed by Russians and Bulgarians is necessarily worth- 
less. —(See Hume on Miracles.) 











§ V.—Of the Church of Ireland. 


Q. What is Mr. Gladstone’s greatest achievement ? 
A. .The abolition of the Irish Church. 
Q. Why did Mr. Gladstone abolish the Irish Church ? 

A, (a) Seen Sir Robert Peel increased the grant to Manooth. 

(4) Because Archbishop Laud was beheaded. 

(c) Because the rack and thumb-screws had been discontinued. 

(¢) Because Dissenters and Nonconformists had been made eligible 
for civil office. 

(e) Because the children of Israel had been admitted to Parliament. 

(f) Because Mr. Disraeli carried an Act for amending the representa- 
tion of the people. 

(9) Because an Established Church is an anachronism in a country 
which is governed on popular principles. 

























* Or it might be put thus :— 
. How is Office to be regained ? 
A. By sinking minor points of difference. 
Q. What are minor points of difference ? 
A. The points about which Liberals differ. 

+ See Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s admirable speech during the Afghan de- 
bate. ‘Ihe passage begins thus: ‘‘In the policy of the Government they had 
hoisted the old red fiag of Toryism, and they all knew the crew that sailed 
beneath it. It wasa gaunt and grisly company, whose names were war, taxa- 
tion, poverty, and distress. But the flag of the Liberal party bore very different 
messages—peace, retrenchment, and reform,” &c., &c. 
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(h) Because the Church had been made tolerant and comprehensive, 
a teacher of righteousness and not an engine of oppression. 

(i) Because in these circumstances the State had assumed a position 
of practical atheism, and had forfeited its right to inculcate the Trath. 
(j) Because the Reformation had destroyed the Unity of Christendom.* 









§ VI—Of the Church of England. | 


Q. Why is Mr. Gladstone going to abolish the Church of England ? 
A, Because what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 






§ VIL—Of the Church of Scotland. 






@. When is the Church of Scotland to be disestablished ? 

A, Whenever its disestablishment will heal the divisions in the Lib- 
eral party, and furnish an effective rallying-cry to its local agents and 
its central Committee. 

(). Why is the Church of Scotland to be disestablished ? 

A, (a) Because it is the only Church in which “free” thought and 
“rational” religion are encouraged. 

(4) Because the number of its adherents is increasing with alarming 
rapidity. 

(0) Bese the next census of the population is to be taken in 1881. 
“Tf it were done, ’twere well it were done quickly.” 

(d) Because you can take the brecks off a Highlander without causing 
him any sensible inconvenience. 

(e) Because its ministers being already accustomed to apostolic poverty, 
a little more or less starvation is of no consequence. 

(7) Because it has divested itself or been divested of the exceptional 
privileges which it used to enjoy—e. g., the privilege of burning and 
drowning witches, and of enforcing civil penalties against unbelievers. 

(7) Because it has adopted the principle of popular election. 

(h) Because the Church of Knox is an obnoxiously Protestant Church. 
~ (i) Because it is schismatic in its origin, and an obstacle to the re- 
union of Christendom on the basis of the Council of Ephesus. 

' (7) Because it is not a Church in any real sense of the word. Not 
being a Church in any real sense of the word, the civil fiction should no 
longer be maintained. 

(&) Because Principal Tulloch, Professor Fliut, and Dr. Story have 
pretended to refute the arguments of the Liberation Society. 

(/) Because it has invited its Nonconformist brethren to partake of 
its ordinances and to share its emoluments. 

m) Because, being the most venerable institution in the country andi 
identified with whatever is characteristic in the history of the people, 
it encourages a spirit of provincial patriotism which is inconsistent with 
the aspirations of Cosmopolitan Philanthropy. 







































* See A Chapter of Autobiography. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
London : 1869. Pages 18, 25, 30, 46, 66. 
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(xn) Because Mr, Dick Prppie is a candidate for the Kilmarnock 
Burghs. 


§ VIH.— Of Colonies. 


Q. What are Colonies? 

A, Colonies are like plums,—they drop from the parent tree when 
they attain maturity. It is the duty of a wise statesman to see that 
they do not remain after they are ripe ; otherwise they will rot. 

Q. How is the separation of the Colonies from the Mother Country to 
be effected ? 

A, A despatch by Earl Granville or the Duke of Argyll has frequently 

roduced a sound and healthy irritation of the Colonial mind ; but it is 
believed that the appointment of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe to the 
Colonial Secretaryship would, without delay, secure the object in view. 
In the meantime something may be done by extending Manhood Suffrage 
among the Maoris, and giving the Fiji Islanders, under the maternal 
government of Sir Arthur Gordon, the benefit of cheap newspapers and 
Trial by Jury. 


§ [X.— Of the Empire of India. 


Q. Where is India? 

A, Somewhere on the other side of the Globe. 

@ What is our Indian Empire ? 

A, “A hideous nightmare ”—“a creature of monstrous birth ”—“a 
regular Old Man of the Sea.” 

Q. By whom is it governed? 

A, It is governed by needy and profligate aristocrats, who are sent 
abroad by their friends in the Cabinet to relieve them from the impor- 
tunities of English creditors, 

Q. How is it governed ? 

A, The Government of India is the most intolerable despotism of 
which oriental history contains any record. (Consult passim the order of 
the Governor-General in Council, restraining the free and honest expres- 
sion of native opinion in the vernacular prints.) 

Q. What should we do with India? 

A, Three courses—here as elsewhere—are open to us. We may re- 
main till we are driven out by the Native Princes; or we may request 
‘Shere Ali, the accomplished and pacific ruler of Afghanistan, to under- 
take its administration; or we may sell it to Russia, The last course 
-appears to be the best; it is recommended alike by self-respect and 
,economy. We shall feel when we leave that we have consulted the in- 
iterests of the people of India and—our own. 

‘Q. But assuming that we elect to remain, what is the policy which, in 
wiew of the rapid advance of the Czar and the unhappy disposition of the 
_Ameer, the Liberal Party would be inclined to advocate ? 


A. The policy of “ masterly inactivity.” 
Re What is “ masterly inactivity ”? 
1, Shutting the stable-door when the steed is stolen. 
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§ X.— Of the Divine Figure of the North. 


Q. Speaking of Russia,—Who is “the Divine Figure of the North”? 
A, Mythologically, Odin the God of War. At present, the Czar. 

Q. Why is the Czar “a Divine Figure”? , 

A, ©) Because he is the head of the orthodox Greek Church, 

(6) Because he chastises the weaker vessels,—not sparing the rod, as 
the Scripture advises, 

c) Because he sends inconvenient editors of metropolitan newspapers 
to the Siberian Mines, 

(2) Because he has piously admitted the people of Poland into the 
communion of the orthodox Church. (Mem.—What is a little temporal 
and temporary uncomfortableness compared with eternal damnation i 

(e) Because he extinguished the Hungarian Revolt, and introduced 
Law and Order among a disorderly and distracted people unable to govern 
themselves. 

(f) Because he ordered the unspeakable Turk to surrender the anarch- 
ical Kossuth and his companions, 

(7) Because he was distressed by the Bulgarian atrocities, and shocked 
by the absence of local government, and parliamentary representation and 
contro], at Constantinople and throughout the dominions of the Turk. 

(h) Because he has an army of a million and a half, and is much 
stronger than any of his neighbours, 

(¢) Because Providence is on the side of the big battalions, 

(j) Because it is sheer impiety to fly in the face of Providence. 

(k) Because the success of his arms has sensibly diminished the num- 


ber of unbelievers, 


§ XI.— Of Imperialism. 


Q. You were kind enough, my friend, at an early period-of our con- 
versation, to define Patriotism. We have heard of late also a good deal 
about “Imperialism,” “Bastard “knperialism,” and “Personal Rule.” 
What, then, is “Imperialism,” and wherein. does it differ from “ Bastard 
Imperialism ” 

A, True Imperialism has been defined in eloquent words by an illus- 
trious statesman,— 


** T see one vast confederation stretching from the frozen North to the glowing 





* The Czar’s anxious interest in the eternal welfare of this unfortunate and mis- 
guided people assumes at times an air of almost ludicrous solicitude—e. g., “ The 
Russian authorities in the district of Lubin tolerate no baptism according to the 
rites of the Romish Church. The Roman Catholics are therefore obliged to carry 
their children across the border in order to have them baptised by priests of their 
own communion at Cracow. Even this resource, however, is now denied them ; 
for the Russian Governor-General, having been informed of the practice, recently 
caused the persons crossing the frontier to be intercepted and seized by gendarmes, 
who took the children to the nearest orthodox church and had them forcibly 
baptised by the Russian Pope. The parents, it is added, wishing to invalidate 
the Russian baptism, carry their children to the nearest well, in order to wash 
away as expeditiously as possible the effects of the enforced rite.”—Daily Papers, 


Nov. 20, 1878. 
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South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer waters ‘of 
the Pacific main ; and I see one people, and one language, and one law, and over 
all that wide continent the home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.” 

@. One moment, please. That is a peroration by Mr. Bright, if Iam 
not mistaken ?—a great, “oot-brak,” as they say in Scotland; but might 
not this Peran or Hymn of Victory be used or abused by the reckless and 
the malignant to glorify the policy which Lord Bolingbroke—Lord Bea- 
consfield, I mean—has pursued since he turned us out of office ? 

A, Not so; for the words I have read were addressed to the Maiden 
Republic of the West. 

Q. The United States? Then “ Bastard Imperialism ” is 

A, The same line of policy when adopted by a King or an Oligarchy. 
Imperialism may be practised by the severe and incorruptible Dema- 
gogues of a Democracy ;* it is repugnant to the narrow traditions of 
munarchal rule. A Queen who was educated by a German Dryasdust, 
and whose Cabinet is controlled by a mercenary Jew, cannot be permitted 
to share the sublime aspirations—the generous transports—of the Re- 

ublic.+ 
: Q. By what standard, then, ought the “Imperial” duties and obliga- 
tions of England to be measured ? 

A,” By Distance. 

“ @Q. What is the central political Observatory from which distance for 
this purpose should be calculated ? 

A, Rochdale. 

Q. How is the principle applied ? 

A, Arithmetically. Thus: Penzance is further from Rochdale than 
Rochdale is from Stockport ; therefore the interest of Rochdale in Penz- 
ance is more remote than in Stockport. If a foreign army were to land 
at Penzance, it might possibly in time arrive at Rochdale: the Government 
may therefore be justified—practically, if not morally—in declining to 
facilitate the disembarkation of a foreign army at Penzance (especially 
as the disembarkation would complicate the accounts of the Collector of 





* There is a prejudice against the word “ demagogue”’ among certain people 
who are ignorant of its true derivation, and Mr. Lowe on one occasion, turning 
to an eminent member of the Liberal Party, exclaimed—* Demagogues are the 
commonplace of history. They are to be found wherever popular commotion 
has prevailed, and they all bear to one another a strong family likeness. Their 
names float’ lightly on the stream of time ; they are in some way handed down 
to us, but then they are as little regarded asis the foam which rides on the crest of 
the stormy wave and bespatters the rock which it cannot shake.” But when 
these words were uttered, Mr. Lowe was in the gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity. The old prophets, indeed, were mainly demagogues—translating 
the sublime but inarticulate passion of the people into red-hot invective. It is 
true that they had some false and peculiar notions about the ability of the people 
to misgovern themselves. ‘“ The right divine of mobs to govern wrong” is now 
however, universally conceded. 

+ This is a safer line of argument, I think, than that which maintains that lm- 
perialism is a word unknown in English literature, and that an Imperial policy 
is an “un-English” policy. It happens, unfortunately, that the great English 
poet Edmund Spenser dedicated ‘ The Faerie Queen’ to ‘‘ the most high, mightie, 
and magnificent Hmpresse Elizabeth,”—the “imperial votress” of a yet greater 
Englishman. Spenser and Shakespeare, to be sure, lived before the era of au- 
thentic history,—which begins with the}Reform Bill; and they had not seen 
the ‘‘ Vacation Speeches” of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, or Mr. 
—s article in ‘The Nineteenth Century,’—else they would have known 

tter. 
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Customs at that port). But the interest of Rochdale in (say) Jersey is 
too intangible and speculative to justify us in resisting the occupation, by 
France or Germany, of the Channel Islands, Malta is more distant than 
Jersey; and Constantinople, the Suez Canal, and Bombay are at an alto- 
gether incalculable distance. On the whole, the Imperial obligations of 
England cannot clearly be said to extend beyond the English Channel— 
opposite Dover. 

Q. Would it be advisable to appoint a Geographical Member of the 
Cabinet, who (armed with compasses and a map) could advise his col- 
leagues where an Imperial obligation began and where it ended ? 

A, The proposal will be thankfully considered whenever the Liberal 
Party returns to office. 












§ XIL— Of Personal Rule.’ 










Q. What, lastly, is “ personal government ” ? 

A, Government by persons. 

Q. What are the alternatives to “ personal government ”? 

A, Government by “ houses,” or government by “ vestries.” 

. The Whig “houses,” however, being now practically out of the 
field, the choice appears to lie between “ persons” and “ vestries.” Which 
is to be preferred ? 

A, Government by vestrics.* 

Q. What are the objections to personal rule? 

A, Personal rule is only possible in the person of a sovereign or states- 
man of unusual capacity ; and unusual capacity (that is to say, capacity 
above the average) ought to be sedulously discouraged in a country 
where, by law, one man is as good as another. Great enterprises, 
it is true, cannot be carried out except by great men; but it is to 
be remarked that when a nation embarks on a great enterprise it com- 
monly comes to grief, more especially if it is blessed with popular insti- 
tutions. Either the enterprise fails, because the people are lukewarm and 
divided, or because the popular assembly, losing patience, grows clamor- 
ous for economy or reckless for action; or it succeeds, and the Constitu- 
tional Minister becomes a Military Dictator. By confining its attention 
to the business of money-making, a nation runs none of these risks; and 
if, in consequence of its alleged want of enterprise and public spirit, it 
should come to be despised (and ultimately annexed) by its neighbours, 
there is then all the greater scope for cultivating the Christian grace of 
humility. 

Q. Mention some recent and outrageous instances of the exercise of 
personal rule. 

A, The acquisition of the Suez Canal; the loan of Six Millions; the 
calling-out of the Reserves; the despatch of the Mediterranean fleet to 
the Dardanelles; the employment of Indian troops at Malta. 

@. In what way were these measures injurious and disastrous? 

A, They were the means of arresting the advance of the Russian troops, 
and they prevented the Czar from carrying out his civilising Mission 
within the walls of Constantinople. 





































* Sometimes known as ‘‘ Committees,” —e. g., the St. James’s Hall Committee, 
the Tooley Street Committee, the Afghan Committee, &c., &c. 
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Q. How would government by vestries have kept our rulers from tak- 
ing these unbecoming and unpatriotic precautions ? 

A, Each of these measures was adopted just a day too soon. Had 
Lord Beaconsfield been required to disclose his plans before they were 
formed* (or matured), the sanction of the many vestries throughout the 
country could not have -been obtained under from four to six months,—a 
delay which would have afforded the Czar. ample leisure to complete his 
benevolent labours. 

Q. But is government by the House of Commons equivalent to govern- 
ment by vestries ? 

A, The House of Commons is 4 select vestry; and though its com- 
position is in some measure corrupt and aristocratic, there are yet many 
true Patriots and earnest Liberals within its walls who would have been 
prepared to use its forms to stay the progress of an obnoxions measure. 
Moreover, if the House of Commons had been consulted by a Constitu- 
tional Minister who had asked it (as he would have done) to assist him 
in making up his mind, it is barely possible that the Czar might, through 
the daily newspapers or otherwise, have obtained an inkling of what was 
going on, and have taken his measures accordingly. 

Q. Exactly; but in the event (if such an assumption is admissible) of 
a Liberal Minister hereafter despatching a Confidential Mission or a Secret 
Expedition, might not the observance of these constitutional forms be 
attended with practical inconvenience ? 

A, No. For, of course, a Liberal Minister can at any time, without 
danger to the Public Liberties, have recourse to the Royal Prerogative. 


§ XIIL—Of the Future State. 


@. Then it would appear, as the sum of the whole matter, that the 
Liberal Party may regard the Future without anxiety, and in a spirit of 
subdued and chastened cheerfulness ? 

A, Most assuredly. The Great Soul of Liberalism is Sound. There 
may be asmutch here anda blotch there,—venial inconsistencies and 
skin-deep antagonisms; but, as the Pomeranian Schoolmaster said, when 
he excused himself for attending a funeral in a red waistcoat,—‘‘ What 
does it signify, reverend sir, when one’s heart is black?” No, my friend, 
we need not despair of—the Repustic. 





* “ Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would hold up your hands and bless General Wade.” 


As the Czar would no doubt have done had General Gladstone been in command. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—AGAIN AT FOLKING, 


Tavs Hester prevailed, and was 
taken back to the house of the man 
who had married her. By this time 
very much had been said about the 
matter publicly. It had been im- 
possible to keep the question,— 
whether John Caldigate’s recent 
marriage had been true or fraudulent, 
—out of the newspapers; and now 
the attempt that had been made to 
keep them apart by force gave an ad- 
ditional interest tothe subject. There 
was an opinion, very general among 
elderly educated people, that Hester 
ought to have allowed herself to be 
detained at the Grange. “We do not 
mean to lean heavily on the unfor- 
tunate young lady,” said the ‘ Isle- 
of-Ely-Church-Intelligencer;’ “ but 
we think that she would have better 
shown a becoming sense of her posi- 
tion had she submitted herself to 
her parents: till the trial is over. 
Then the full sympathy of all classes 
would have been with her; and 
whether the law shall restore her to 
a beloved husband, or shall tell her 
that she bas become the victim 
of a cruel seducer, she would have 
been supported by the approval and 
generous regard of all men.” It 
was thus for the most part that 
the elderly and the wise spoke and 
thought about it. Of course they 
pitied her; but they believed all 
evil of Caldigate, declaring that he 
too was bound by a feeling of duty 
to restore the unfortunate one to her 
father and mother until the matter 
should have been set at rest by the 
decision of a jury. 

But the people,—especially the 
people of Utterden and Netherden, 
and of Chesterton, and even of 
Cambridge,—were all on the side of 
Caldigate and Hester as a married 


couple. They liked the persistency 
with which he had claimed his wife, 
and applauded her to the echo for 
her love ‘and firmness. Of course 
the scene at Puritan Grange had 
been much exaggerated. The two 
nights were prolonged to intervals 
varying from a week to a fortnight. 
During that time she was said al- 
ways to have been at the window 
holding up her baby. And Mrs, 
Bolton was accused of cruelties 
which she certainly had not com- 
mitted. Some details of the affair 
made their way into the metropoli- 
tan press,—so that the expected 
trial became one of those causes 
célébres by which the public is from 
time to time kept alive to the value 
and charm of newspapers, ’ 

During all this John Caldigate 
was specially careful not to seclude 
himself from public view, or to seem 
to be afraid of his fellow-creatures. 
He was constantly in Cambridge, 
generally riding thither on horse- 
back, aud on such occasions was 
always to be seen in Trumpington 
Street and Trinity Street. Be- 
tween him and the Boltons there 
was, by tacit consent, no inter- 
course whatever after the attemp- 
ted imprisonment. He never 
showed himseif at Robert Bolton’s 
office, nor when they met in the 
street did they speak to each other. 
Indeed at this time no gentleman 
or lady held any intercourse with 
Caldigate, except his father and 
Mr. Bromley the clergyman, The 
Babingtons were strongly of opin- 
ion that he should have surrendered 
the care of his wife; and aunt Polly 
went so far as to write to him when 
she first heard of the affair at Ches- 
terton, recommending him very 
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strongly to leave her at the Grange. 
Then there was an angry correspon- 
dence, ended at last by a request 
from aunt Polly that there might 
be no further intercourse between 
Babington and Folking till after 
the trial. 

Caldigate, though he bore all 
this with an assured face, with but 
little outward sign of inward mis- 
giving, suffered much,—much even 
from the estrangement of those with 
whom he had. hitherto been famil 
iar. To be “cut” by any one was 
a pain to him, Not to be approved 
of, not to be courted, not to stand 
well in the eyes of those around 
him, was to him positive and im- 
mediate suffering. He was support- 
ed, no doubt, by the full confidence 
of his father, by the friendliness of 
the parson, and by the energetic as- 
surances of partisans who were all on 
his side,—such as Mr. Ralph Holt, 
the farmer. While Caldigate had 
been in Cambridge waiting for 
his wife’s escape, Holt and one or 
two others were maturing a plan 
for breaking into Puritan Grange, 
and restoring the wife to her hus- 
band. All this supported him. 
Without it he could hardly have 
carried himself as he did. But 
with all this, still he was very 
wretched. “It is that so many 
people should think me guilty,” 
he said to Mr. Bromley. 

She bore it better ;—thongh, of 
course, now that she was safe at 
Folking, she had but little to do as 
to outward bearing. In the first 
place, no doubt as to his truth ever 
touched her for a moment,—and 
not much doubt as to the result of 
the trial. It was to her an assured 
fact that John Caldigate was her 
husband, and she could not realise 
the idea that, such being the fact, a 
jury should say that he was not. 
But let all that be as it might, they 
two were one; and to adhere to him 
in every word, in every thought, in 
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every little action, was to her the 
only line of conduct possible. She 
heard what Mr. Bromley said, she 
koew what her father-in-law thought, 
she was aware of the enthusiasm on 
her side of the folk at Folking. It 
seemed to her that this opposition 
to her happiness was but a contin- 
uation of that which her mother had 
always made to her marriage. The 
Beltons were all against her. It 
was a terrible sorrow to her. But 
she knew how to bear it bravely, 
In the tenderness of her husband, 
who at this time was very tender to 
her, she had her great consolation, 

On the day of her return she had 
been very ill,—so ill that Caldi- 
gate and his father had been much 
frightened. During the journey 
home in the carriage, she had wept 
and laughed hysterically, now clutch- 
ing her baby, and then embracing 
her husband. Before reaching 
Folking she had been so worn with 
fatigue that he had hardly been 
able to support her on the seat. 
But after rest for a day or two, she 
had rallied completely. And she 
herself had taken pleasure and great 
pride in the fact that through it all 
her baby had never really been ill. 
“He is a little man,” she said, 
boasting to the boy’s father, “and 
knows how to put up with troubles. 
And when his mamma was so bad, 
he didn’t peak and pine and cry, 
so as to break her heart. Did he, 
my own, own brave little man ?”’ 
And she could boast of her own 
health too, “Thank God, I am 
strong, John. I can bear things 
which would break down other 
women, You shall never see me 
give way because I am a poor crea- 
ture.” Certainly she had a right 
to boast, that she was not a poor 
creature. 

Caldigate no doubt was subject 
to troubles of which she knew no- 
thing. It was quite clear to him 
that Mr. Seely, his own lawyer, 
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did in truth believe that there had 
been some form of marriage between 
him and Euphemia Smith. The 
attorney had never said so much,— 
had never accused him, It would 
probably have been opposed to all 
the proprieties in such a matter that 
any direct accusation should have 
been made against him by his own 
attorney. But he could under- 
stand from the man’s manner that 
his mind was at any rate not free 
from a strong suspicion, Mr. Seely 
was eager enough as to the defence; 
but seemed to be eager as against 
opposing evidence rather than on 
the strength of evidence on his own 
side. He was not apparently de- 
sirous of making all the world 
know that such a marriage cer- 
tainly never took place; but that, 
whether such a marriage had taken 
place or not, the jury ought not 
to trust the witnesses, He relied, 
not on the strength of his own 
client, but on the weakness of his 
client’s adversaries. It might pro- 
bably be capable of proof that 
Crinkett and Adamson and the 
woman had conspired together to 
get money from John Caldigate; 
and if so, then their evidence as 
to the marriage would be much 
weakened. And he showed him- 
self not averse to any tricks of 
trade which might tend to get a 
verdict. Could it be proved that 
Tom Crinkett had been dishonest 
in his’ mining operations? Had 
Eupkemia Smith allowed her name 
to be connected with that of any 
other man in Australia? What 
had been her antecedents? Was 
it not on the cards that Allan, the 
minister, had never undergone any 
ceremony of ordination? And, if 
not, might it not be shown that a 
marriage service performed by him 
would be no marriage service at 
all? Could not the jury be made 
to think,—or at least some of the 
jury,—that out there, in that rough 
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lawless wilderness, marriage cere- 
monies were very little anderstood ? 
These were the wiles to which he 
seemed disposed to trust; whereas 
Caldigate was anxious that he 
should instruct some eloquent in- 
dignant advocate to declare boldly 
that no English gentleman could 
have been guilty of conduct so base, 
so dastardly, and so cruel! “You 
see, Mr. Caldigate,” the lawyer said 
on one occasion, ‘to make the best 
of it, our own hands are not quite 
clean. You did promise the other 
lady marriage.” 

“No doubt. No doubt I was a 
fool; and I paid for my folly. I 
bought her off. Having fallen into 
the common scrape,—having been 
pleased by her prettinesses and 
clevernesses and women’s ways,— 
I did as so many other men have 
done. I got out of it as best I 
could without treachery and with- 
out dishonour. I bought her off. 
Had she refused to take my money, 
I should probably have married 
her,—and probably have blown my 
brains out afterwards. All that 
has to be acknowledged,—much to 
my shame. Most of us would have 
to blush if the worst of our actions 
were brought out before us in a 
court of law. But there was an end 
of it. Then they come over here 
and endeavour to enforce their de- 
mand for money by a threat.” 

“That envelope is so unfortu- 
nate,” said the Jawyer. 

“ Most unfortunate.” 

“ Perhaps we shall get some one 
before. the day comes who will tell 
the jury that any marriage up at 
Ahalala must have been a farce,” 

All this was unsatisfactory, and 
became so more and more as the 
weeks went by. The confidential 
clerk whom the Boltons had sent 
out when the first thread reached 
them early in November, — the 
thread conveyed in that letter from 
the woman which Caldigate had 
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shown to Robert Bolton,—returned 
about the end of March, The two 
brothers, Robert and William, de- 
cided upon sending him to Mr. 
Seely, so that any information 
obtained might be at Caldigate’s 
command, to be used, if of any 
use, in his defence. But there was, 
in truth, very little of it. The clerk 
had been up to Nobble and Aha- 
lala, and had found no one there 
who knew enough of the matter to 
give evidence about it. The popu- 
lation of mining districts in Aus- 
tralia is peculiarly a shifting popu- 
lation, so that the most of those 
who had known Caldigate and bis 
mode of life there were gone. The 
old woman who kept Henniker’s 
Hotel at Nobble had certainly 
heard that they were married; but 
then she had added that many peo- 
ple there called themselves man 
and wife from convenience. A wo- 
man would often like a respectable 
name where there was no parson 
near at hand to entitle her to it. 
‘Then the parsons would be dilatory, 
and troublesome, and expensive ; 
and a good many people were apt 
to think that they could do very 
well without ceremonies. She evi- 
dently would have done no good to 
either side asa witness. This clerk 
had found Ahalala almost desert- 
ed,—occupied chiefly by a few Chi- 
nese, who were contented to search 
for the specks of gold which more 
ambitious miners had allowed to 
slip through their fingers. The 
woman had certainly called herself 
Mrs. Caldigate, and had been called 
so by many. But she had after- 
wards been called Mrs. Crinkett, 
when she and Crinkett had com- 
bined their means with the view of 
buying the Polyeuka mine. She 
was described as an enterprising, 
greedy woman, upon whom the love 
of gold had had almost more than 
its customary effect. And she had 
for a while been noted and courted 
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for her success, having been the 
only, female miner who was sup- 
posed to have realised money in 
these parts. She had been known 
to the banks at Nobble, also even 
at Sydney; and had been supposed 
at one time to have been worth 
twenty or perhaps thirty thousand 
pounds. Then she had joined her- 
self with Crinkett, and all their 
money had been supposed to vanish 
in the Polyeuka mine. No doubt 
there had been enough in that to 
create animosity of the most bitter 
kind against Caldigate. He in his 
search for gold had been uniformly 
successful,—was spoken of among 
the Nobble miners as the one man 
who in gold-digging had never had 
a reverse. He had gone away just 
before the bad time came on Poly- 
euka; and then had succeeded, 
after he had gone, in extracting 
from these late unfortunate part- 
ners of his every farthing that he 
had left them! There was ample 
cause for animosity. 

Allan, the minister, who certainly 
had been at Ahalala, was as cer- 
tainly dead. He had gone out 
from Scotland as a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and no doubt had ever 
been felt as to his being that which 
be called himself;—and a letter 
from him was produced, which had 
undoubtedly been written by him- 
self. Robert Bolton had procured 
a photograph of the note which the 
woman produced as having been 
written by Allan to Caldigate. 
The handwriting did not appear to 
him to be the same, but an expert 
had given an opinion that they 
both might have been written by 
the same person. Of Dick Shand 
no tidings had been found, It was 
believed that he had gone from 
Queensland to some of the Islands, 
—probably to the Fijis; but he 
had sunk so low among men as to 
have left no trace behind him. In 
Australia no one cares to know 
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whence a shepherd has come or 
whither he goes, A miner belongs 
to a higher class, and is more con- 
sidered. The result of all which 
was, in the opinion of the Boltons, 
adverse to John Caldigate. And 
in discussing this with his client, 
Mr. Seely acknowledged that noth- 
ing had as yet come to light suffi- 
cient to shake the direct testimony 
of the woman, corroborated as it 
was by three persons, all of whom 
would swear that they had been 
present at the marriage. 

“ No doubt they endeavoured to 
vet money from you,” said Mr. 
Seely ; ‘and I may be well assured 
in my own mind that money was 
their sole object. But then it can- 
not be denied that their application 
to you for money had a sound 
basis,—one which, though you 
might fairly refuse to allow it, 
takes away from the application 
all idea of criminality. Crinkett 
has never asked for money as a 


bribe to hold his tongue. In a 
matter of trade between them and 


you, you were very successful ; 
they were very unfortunate. A 
man asking for restitution in such 
circumstances will hardly be re- 
garded as dishonest.” 
~ Tt was to no purpose that Caldi- 
gate declared that he would will- 
ingly have remitted a portion of 
the money had he known the true 
circumstances. He had not done 
so, and now the accusation was 
made. ‘The jury, feeling that the ap- 
plication had been justifiable, would 
probably keep the two things dis- 
tinct. ‘That was Mr. Seely’s view ; 
and thus, in these days, Caldigate 
gradually came to hate Mr. Seely. 
There was no comfort to be had 
from Mr. Seely. 

Mr. Bromley was much more 
comfortable, though, unfortunately, 
in such a matter less to be trusted. 

“ As to the minister’s handwrit- 
ing,” he said, “ that will go for 
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nothing. Even if he had written 
the note——” 

“Which he didn’t,” said Caldi- 
gate. 

“Exactly. But should it be be- 
lieved to have been his, it would 
prove nothing. And as to the en- 
velope, I cannot think that any 
jury would disturb the happiness 
of a tamily on such evidence as 
that. It all depends on the credi- 
bility of the people who swear that 
they were present; and I can only 
say that were I one of the jury, 
and were the case brought before 
me as I see it now, I certainly 
should not believe them. There is 
here one letter to you, declaring 
that if you will compiy with her 
demands, she will not annoy you, 
and declaring also her purpose of 
marrying some one else. How can 
any juryman believe her after that %” 

“ Mr. Seely says that twelve men 
will not be less likely to think me 
a bigamist because she has ex- 
pressed her readiness to commit 
bigamy ; that if alone, she would 
not have a leg to stand upon, but 
that she is amply corroborated > 
whereas I have not been able to 
find a single witness to support 
me. It seems to me that in this: 
way any man might be made the 
victim of a conspiracy.” 

Then Mr. Bromley said that all 
that would be too patent to a jury 
to leave any doubt upon the mat- 
ter. But John Caldigate himself, 
though he took great comfcrt in the 
society of the clergyman, did in 
truth rely rather on the opinion of 
the lawyer. 

The old squire never doubted 
his son for a moment, and in his 
intercourse with Hester showed her 
all the tenderness and trust of a 
loving parent. But he, too, mani- 
festly feared the verdict of a jury. 
According to him, things in the 
world around him generally were 
very bad. What was to be-ex- 
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pected from an ordinary jury such 
as Cambridgeshire would supply, 
but prejudice, thick-headed stupid- 
ity, or at the best a strict obedience 
to the dictum of a judge? “Itisa 
case,” he said, “in which no jury 
about here will have sense enough 
to understand and weigh the facts. 
‘There will be on one side the evi- 
dence of four people, all swearing 
the same thing. It may be that 
one or more of them will break 
down under cross-examination, and 
that all will then be straight. But 
if not, the twelve men in a box 
will believe them because they are 
four, not understanding that in 
such a case four may conspire as 
easily as two or three. There will 
be the judge,no doubt; but Eng- 
lish judges are always favourable 
to convictions. The judge begins 
with the idea that the man before 
him would hardly have been brought 
there had he not been guilty.” 


In all this, and very much more 
that he said both to Mr. Bromley 
and his son, he was expressing his 
contempt for the world around him 
rather than any opinion of his own 


on this particular matter. “I often 
think,” said he, “that we have to 
bear more from the stupidity than 
from the wickedness of the world.” 

It should be mentioned that 
about a week after Hester’s escape 
from Chesterton there came to her 
a letter from her mother. 
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“ Dearest Hester,—You do not 
think that I do not love you be- 
cause I tried to protect you from 
what I helieve to be sin, and evil, 
and temptation? You do not 
think that I am less your mother 
because I caused you suffering? 
If your eye offend you, pluck it 
out. Was I not plucking out my 
own eye when I caused pain to 
you? You ought to come back to 
me and your father. You ought to 
do so even now. But whether you 
come back or not, will you not re- 
member that I am the mother who 
bore you, and have always loved 
you? And when further distress 
shall come upen you, will you not 
return to me ?—Your unhappy but 
most loving mother, 

“ Mary Bourton.” 


In answer ‘to this, Hester, in a 
long letter, acknowledged her moth- 
er’s love, and said that the memory 
of those two days at Chesterton 
should lessen neither her affection 
nor her filial duty; but, she went 
on to say, that, in whatever distress 
might come upon her, she should 
turn to her husband for comfort 
and support, whether he should be 
with her, or whether he should be 
away from her, “ But,” she added, 
concluding her letter, “ beyond my 
husband and my child, you and 
papa will always be the dearest to 
me. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—-BOLLUM. 


There was not much to enliven 
the house at Folking during these 
days. Caldigate would pass much 
of his time walking about the place, 
applying his mind as well as he 
could to the farm, and holding up 
his head among the tenants, with 
whom he was very popular, He 
had begun his reign over them with 
hands not only full but free. He 


had drained, and roofed, and put 
up gates, and repaired roads, and 
shown himself to be an active man, 
anxious to do good, And now in 
his trouble they were very true to 
him. But their sympathy could 
not ease the burden at his heart. 
Though by his words and deeds 
among them he seemed to occupy 
himself fully, there was a certain 
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amount of pretence in every effort 
that he made. He was always af- 
fecting acourage in which he felt 
himself to be deficient, Every 
smile was false. Every brave word 
spoken was an attempt at deceit. 
When alone in his walks,—and he 
was mostly alone,—his mind would 
fix itself on his great trouble, and 
on the crashing sorrow which might 
only too probably fall upon that 
loved one whom he had called his 
wife. Ob, with what regret now 
did he think of the good advice 
which the captain had given him 
on board the Goldfinder, and of the 
sententious, timid .wisdom of Mrs, 
Callender! Had she, had Hester, 
ever uttered to Lim one word of 
reproach,—had she ever shuddered 
in his sight whea he had acknow- 
ledged that the now odious woman 
had in that distant Jand been in 
his own hearing called by his own 
name,—it would have been almost 
better. Her absclute faith added 
a sting to his sufferings, 

Then, as he walked alone about 
the estate, he would endeavour to 
think whether there might not yet 
be some mode of escape,—whether 
something might not be done to 
prevent his having to stand in the 
dock and abide the uncertain ver- 
dict of a jury. With Mr, Seely he 
was discontented. Mr. Seely seemed 
to be opposed to any great effort,— 
would simply trust to the chance of 
snatching little advantages in the 
Court. He had money at command. 
If fifty thousand pounds,—if double 
that sum,—would have freed him 


from this trouble, he thought that: 


he could have raised it, and was 
sure that he would willingly pay 
it. Twenty thousand pounds two 
months since, when Crinkett ap- 
peared at the christening, would 
have sent these people away. The 
same sum, no doubt, would send 
them away now. But then the 
arrangement might have been pos- 
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sible. But now,—how was it now ¢ 
Could it still be done? Then the 
whole thing might have been hid- 
den, buried in darkness. Now it 
was already in the mouths of all 
men, But still, if these witnesses 
were made to disappear,—if this 
woman herself by whom the charge 
was made would take herself away, 
—then the trial must be abandoned. 
There would be a whispering of 
evil,—or, too probably, the saying 
of evil without whispering. <A ter- 
rible injury would have been in- 
flicted upon her and his boy ;—but 
the injury would be less than that 
which he now feared. 

And there was present to him 
through all this a feeling that the 
money ought to be paid indepen- 
dently of the accusation brought 
against him. Had he known at 
first all that he knew now,—how 
he had taken their all from these 
people, and how they had failed 
absolutely in the last great ‘venture 
they had made,—he would certainly 
have shared their loss with them, 
He would have done all that Crin- 
kett had suggested to him when he 
and Crinkett were walking along 
the dike. Crinkett had said that on 
receiving twenty thousand pounds 
he would have gone back to Aus- 
tralia, and would have taken a wife 
with him! That offer had been quite 
intelligible, and if carried out would 
have put an end to all trouble. But 
he had mismanaged that interview. 
He had been too proud,—too desirous 
not to seem to buy off a threaten- 
ing enemy. Now, as the trouble 
pressed itself more closely upon 
him,—upon him and his Hester,— 
he would so willingly buy off his 
enemy if it were possible! “They 
ought to have the money,” he said to 
himself; “if only I could contrive 
that it should be paid to them.” 

One day as he was entering the 
house by a side door, Darvell the 
gardener told him that there was a 
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gentleman waiting to see him, The 
gentleman was very anxious to see 
him, and had begged to be al- 
lowed to sit down. Darvell, when 
asked whether the gentleman was a 
gentleman, expressed an affirmative 
opinion. He had been driven over 
from Cambridge in a hired gig, 
which was now standing in the 
yard, and was dressed, as Darvell 
expressed it, “quite accordingly 
and genteel.” So Caldigate passed 
into the house and found the man 
seated in the dining-room. 
“Perhaps you will step into my 
study?” said Caldigate. Thus the 
two men were seated together in 
the little room which Caldigate 
used for his own purposes. 
Caldigate, as he looked at the 
man, distrusted his gardener’s judg- 
ment. The coat and hat and 
gloves, even the whiskers and 
head of hair, might have belonged 
to a gentleman; but not, as he 
thought, the mouth or the eyes or 
the hands. And when the man 
began to speak there was a mixture 
of assurance and intended com- 
plaisance, an affected familiarity and 
an attempt at ease which made the 
master of the house quite sure that 
his guest was not all that Darvell 
had represented. The man soon 
told his story. His name was 
Bollum, Richard Bollum, and he 
had connections with Australia ;— 
was largely concerned in Australian 
gold-mines. When Caldigate heard 
this, he looked round involuntarily 
to sec whether the door was closed. 
“ We're tiled, of course,” said Bol- 
lum. Caldigate with a frown 
nodded his head, and Bollum went 
on. He hadn’t come there, he 
said, to speak of some _ recent 
troubles of which he had heard. 
He wasn’t the man to shove his 
nose into other peoples matters. 
It was nothing to him who was 
matried ,to whom. Caldigate 
shivered, but sat and listened in 
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silence. But Mr. Bollum had had 
dealings,— many  dealiugs,— with 
Tom Crinkett. Indeed he was 


ready to say that Tom Crinkett 
was his uncle, He was not par- 
ticularly proud of his uncle, but 
nevertheless Tom Crinkett was his 
uncle. Didu’t Mr. Caldigate think 
that something ought to be done 
for Tom Crinkett ? 

“Yes, I do,” said Caldigate, 
finding himself compelled to say 
something at the moment, and 
feeling that he could say so much 
with positive truth. 

Then Bollum continued his story, 
showing that he- knew all the cir- 
cumstances of Polyeuka. “It was 
hard on them, wasn’t it, Mr. Caldi- 
gate?” 

“T think it was.” 

“Every rap they had among 
them, Mr. Caldigate ! You left them 
as bare as the palm of my hand!” 

“Tt was not my doing. I simply 
made him an offer, which every onc 
at the time believed to be liberal.” 

“Just so. We grants all that. 
But still you got all their money ; 
—old pals of yours too, as they 
say out there.” 

“Tt is a matter of most intense 
regret to me. As soon asI knew 
the circumstances, Mr. Bollum, I 
should have been most happy to 
have divided the loss with them 

” 

“That’s it,—that’s it. That’s 
what’d be right between man and 
man,” said Mr, Bollum, interrupting 
him. 

“Had no other subject been in- 
troduced ?” 

“T know nothing about other 
subjects. I haven’t come here to 
meddle with other subjects. I’m, 
as it were, a partner of Crinkett’s. 
Any way, I am acting as his agent. 
I’m quite above board, Mr. Caldi- 
gate, and in what I say I mean to 
stick to my own business and uot 
go beyond it. Twenty thousand 
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pounds is what we ask,—so that we 
and you may share the loss, You 
agree to that ?” 

“T should have agreed to it two 
months ago,” said Caldigate, fear- 
ing that he might be caught in a 
trap,—anxious to do nothing mean, 
unfair, or contrary to the law,— 
craving in his heart after the bold, 
upright conduct of a thoroughly 
honourable English gentleman, and 
yet desirous also to use, if it might 
be used, the instrumentality of this 
man. 

“And wuy-not now? You see,” 
said Bollum, becoming a little more 
confidential, “ how difficult it is for 
me to speak. Things ain’t altered. 
You’ve got the money. They’ve 
lost the money. ‘There isn’t any 
itl-will, Mr. Caldigate, As for Crin- 
kett, he’s a rough diamond, of 
course. What am I to say about 
the lady ?” 

“TI dont see that you need say 
anything.” 

“That’s just it. Of course she’s 
one of them; that’s all. If there 
is to be money, she’ll have her share. 
Ife’s an old fool, and perhaps they'll 
make a match of it.” As he said 
this he winked. “ At any rate, they'll 
be off to Australia together, And 
what I propose is this, Mr, Caldi- 
gate ”» Then he paused, 

“ What do you propose ?” 

“Make the money payable in 
bills to their joint order at Syd- 
ney. They don’t want to be wast- 
ing any more time here, They'll 
start at once. This is the 12th 
April, isn’t it? Tuesday the 12th?” 
Caldigate assented. “The old 
Goldfinder leaves Plymouth this 
day week.” From this he was sure 
that Bollum had heard all the story 
from Euphemia Smith herself, or 
he would not have talked of the 
“ old” Goldfinder. “ Let them have 
the bills handed to them on board, 
and they’ll go. Let me have the 
duplicates here, You can remit 
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the money by July to your agents, 
—to take up the bills when due. 
Just let me be with you when the 
order is given to your banker in 
London, and everything will be 
done. It’s as easy as kiss, 

Caldigate sat silent, turning it 
over in his own mind, trying to de- 
termine what would be best. Here 
was another opportunity. But it 
was one as to which he must come 
to a decision on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He must deal with the man 
now or never. The twenty thousand 
pounds were nothing. Had there 
been no question about his wife, he 
would have paid the money, moved 
by that argument as to his “old 
pals,”—by the conviction that the 
result of his dealing with them had 
in truth been to leave them “as 
bare as the palm of his hand.” 
They were welcome to the money ; 
and if by giving the money he 
could save his Hester, how great a 
thing it would be! Was it not his 
duty to make the attempt? And 
yet there was in his bosom a strong 
aversion to have any secret dealing 
with such a man as this,—to have 
any secret dealing in such a matter. 
To buy off witnesses in order that 
his wife’s name and his boy’s legiti- 
macy might be half,—only half,— 
established! For even though these 
people should be made absolutely 
to vanish, though the sea should 
swallow them, all that had been 
said would be known, and too prob- 
ably believed for ever! 

And then, too, he was afraid. If 
he ‘did this thing alone, without 
counsel, would he not be putting 
himself into the hands of these 
wretches? Might he not be almost 
sure that when they had gotten his 
money they would turn upon him 
and demand more? Would not the 
payment of the money be evidence 
against him to any jury? Would it 
be possible to make judge or jury 
believe, to make even a friend be- 
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lieve, that in such an emergency he 
had paid away so large a sum of 
money because he had felt him- 
self bound to do so by his con- 
science / 

“Well, squire,” said Bollum, “I 
think you see your way through 
it; don’t you?” 

“T don’t regard the money in 
the least. They would be welcome 
to the money.” 

“ That’s a great point, anyway.” 

“ But——” 

“Ay; but! You're afraid they 
wouldn’t go. You come down to 
Plymouth, and don’t put the bills 
into their hands or mine till the 
vessel is under way, with them 
aboard. Then you and I will step 
into the boat, and be back ashore. 
When they-know the money’s been 
deposited at a bank in London, 
they'll trust you as far asthat. The 
Goldfinder won’t put back again 
when she’s once off. Won't that 
make it square ?” 

“T was thinking of something 
else.” 

“ Well, yes; there’s that trial a- 
coming on; isn’t there ?” 

“These people have conspired 
together to tell the basest lie.” 

“TI know nothing about that, Mr. 
Caldigate. I haven’t got so much 
as an “opinion. People tell me that 
all the things look very strong on 
their side.” 

“ Liars sometimes are successful.” 

“You can be quit of them,—and 
pay no more than what yon say 
you kind of owes. I should have 
thought Crinkett might have ask- 
ed forty thousand; but Crinkett, 
though he’s rough, —I do own he’s 
rough,—but he’s honest after a 
fashion. Crinkett wants to rob no 

man; but he feels it hard when 
he’s got the better of. Lies or 
no lies, can you do better ?” 

“T should like to see my lawyer 
first,” said Caldigate, almost pant- 
ing in his anxiety. 


“What lawyer? I hate lawyers.” 

“Mr. Seely. My case is in his 
hands, and I should have to tell 
him.” 

“Tell him when you come back 
from Plymouth, and hold your 
peace till that’s done.. No good 
can come of lawyers in such a mat- 
ter as this. You might as well tell 
the town-crier. Why should he 
want to put bread out of his own 
mouth? And if there is a chance 
of hard words being said, why 
should he hear them? He'll 
work for his money, no doubt; but 
what odds is it to him whether 
your lady is to be called Mrs, Caldi- 
gate or Miss Bolton? He won't 
have to go to prison. His boy 
won't be !—you know what.” This 
was terrible, but yet it was all so 
true! “Til tell you what it is, 
squire. We can’t make it lighter 
by talking about it all round. I 
used to do a bit of hunting once; 
and I never knew any good come of 
asking what there was on the other 
side of the fenee. You’ve got to 
have it, or you’ve got to leave it 
alone. That’s just where you are. 
Of course it isn’t nice.” 

“T don’t mind the money.” 

“Just so. But it isn’t nice for 
a swell like you to have to hand it 
over to such a one as Crinkett just 
as the ship’s starting, and then to 
bolt ashore along with me. The 
odds are, it is ‘all talked about. 
Let’s own ai] that. But then it’s 
not nice te have to hear a woman 
swear ithat she’s your wife, when 
you’ve got another ‘—specially when 
she’s got three men as can swear 
the same. It aint nice for you to 
have me sitting here; I’m well 
aware of that. There’s the choice 
of evils You know what that 
means. I’m a-putting it about as 
fair as a man can put anything. 
It’s'a pity you didn’t stump up 
the’ money before. But it’s not 
altogether quite too late yet.” 
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“T’ll give you an answer to-mor- 
row, Mr. Bollum.” 

“T must be in town to-night.” 

“T will be with you in London 
to-morrow if you will give me an 
address. All that you have said is 
true; but I cannot do this thing 
without thinking of it.” 

“ You'll come alone?” 

“ Yes,—alone.” 

“ As a gentleman ?” 

“On my word as a gentleman I 
will come alone.” 

Then Bollum gave him an ad- 
dress,—not the place at which he 
resided, but a certain coffee-house 
in the City, at which he was ac- 
customed to make appointments. 
“And don’t you see any lawyer,” 
said Bollum, shaking his finger. 
“ You can’t do any good that way. 
It stands to reason that no lawyer 
would Iet you pay twenty thousand 
pounds to get out of any scrape. 
He and you have different legs to 
stand upon.” Then Mr. Bollum 


went away, and was driven back 
in his gig to the Cambridge Hotel. 
As soon as the front door was 
closed Hester hurried down to her 
husband, whom she found still in 


the hall. He took her into his 
own room, and told her everything 
that had passed,—everything, as 
accurately as he could. “And re- 
member,” he said, “though I do 
not owe them money, that I feel 
bound by my conscience to refund 
them so much. i should do it, 
now I know the circumstances, if 
no charge had been brought against 
me.” 

“ They heve perjured themselves, 
and have been so wicked.” 

“Yes, they have been 
wicked.” 

“Let them come and speak the 
truth, and then let them have the 
money.” 

“They will not do that, Hester.” 

“Prove them to be liars, and 
then give it to them.” 


very 
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“My own girl, I am thinking 
of you.” 

“And I of you. Shall it be 
said of you that you bonght off 
those who had dared to say that 
your wife was not your wife? 1 
would not do that. What if the 
people in the’ Court should believe 
what they say?” 

“It would be bad for you, then, 
dearest.” 

“ But I should still be your wife. 
And baby would still be your own, 
own honest boy. I am sometimes 
unhappy, but I am never afraid, 
Let the devil do his worst, but 
never speak him fair. 1 would 
scorn them till it is all over. Then, 
if money be due to them, let them 
have it.” As she said this, she had 
drawn herself a little apart from 
him,—a little away from the arm 
which had been round her waist, 
and was looking him full in the 
face. Never before, even during 
the soft happiness of their bridal 
tour, had she seemed to him to be 
so handsome. 

But her faith, her courage, and 
her beauty did not alter the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Because 
she trusted him, he was not the 
less afraid of the jury who would 
have to decide, or of the judge, 
who, with stern eyes, would prob- 
ably find himself compelled to tell 
the jury that the evidence against 
the prisoner was overwhelming. In 
choosing what might be best to be 
done on her aecount, he could not 
allow himself to be guided by her 
spirit. The possibility that the 
whole gang of them might be made 
to vanish was present to his mind. 
Nor could he satisfy himself that 
in doing as had been proposed to 
him he would be speaking the devil 
fair. Ile would be paying money 
which he ought to pay, and would 
perhaps be securing his wife’s hap- 
‘piness, 

He had promised, at any rate, 
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that he would see the man in Lon- 
don on the morrow, and that he 
would see him alone. But he had 
not promised not to speak on the 
subject to his attorney. Therefore, 
after much thought, he wrote to 
Mr. Seely to make an appointment 
for the next morning, and then 
told his wife that he would have 
te go to London on the following 


day. 


Jan, 


“Not to buy those men off?” 
she said. 

“ Whatever is done will be done 
by the advice of my lawyer,” he 
said, peevishly. ‘ You may be sure 
that I am anxious enough to do 
the best. When one has to trust 
to a lawyer, one is bound to trust 
to him.” This seemed to be so 
true that Hester could say nothing 
against it, 


CHAPTER XXXIX.— RESTITUTION, 


He had still the whole night to 
think about it,—and throughout 
the whole night he was thinking 
about it. He had fixed a late. hour 
in the afternoon for his appoint- 
ment in London, so that he might 
have an hour or two_in Cambridge 
before he started by the mid-day 
train. It was during his drive into 
the town that he at last made up 
his mind that he would not satisfy 
himself with discussing the matter 
with Mr. Seely, but that he would 
endeavour to explain it all to Robert 
Bolton. No doubt Robert Bolton 
was now his enemy, as were all the 
Boltons. But the brother could 
not but be anxious for his sister’s 
name and his sister's happiness, 
If a way ont of all this misery 
could be seen, it would be a way 
out of misery for the Boltons as 
well as for the Caldigates. If only 
he could make the attorney believe 
that Hester was in truth his wife, 
still, even yet, there might be as- 
sistance on that side. But he went 
to Mr. Seely first, the hour of his 
appointment requiring that it should 
be so. 

But Mr. Seely was altogether op- 
pesed to any arrangement with Mr. 
Bollum. “No good was ever done,” 
he gaid, “by buying off witnesses, 
The thing itself is disreputable, and 
would to a certainty be known to 
every one.” 


“T should not buy them off. I 
regard the money as their own, I 
will give Crinkett the money and 
let him go or stay as he pleases. 
When giving him the money, I 
will tell him that he may do as he 
pleases.” 

“You would only throw your 
money away. You would do much 
worse than throw it away. Their 
absence would not prevent the trial. 
The Boltons will take care of that.” 

“They cannot want to injure 
their own side, Mr, Seely.” 

“They want to punish you, and 
to take her away. They will take 
care that the trial shall go on. And 
when it was proved, as it would be 
proved, that you had given these 
people a large sum of money, and 
had so secured their absence, do 
you think that the jury would re- 
fuse to believe their sworn deposi- 
tions, and whatever other evidence 
would remain? The fact of your 
having paid them money would 
secure a verdict against you. The 
thing would, in my mind, be so 
disreputable that I should have 
to throw up the case. I could not 
defend you.” 

It was clear to him that Bollum 
had understood his own side of the 
question in deprecating any refer- 
ence to an attorney. The money 
should have been paid and the four 
witnesses sent away without a word 
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to any one,—if any attempt in that 
direction were made at all. Never- 
theless he went to Robert Belton’s 
office and succeeded in obtaining 
an interview with his wife’s bro- 
ther. But here, as with the other 
attorney, he failed to make the 
man understand the state of his 
own mind, Ile had failed in the 
same way even with his wife. If 
it were fit that the money should 
be paid, it could not be right that 
he should retain it because the 
people to whom it was due had 
told lies about him. And if this 
could be explained to the jury, 
surely the jury would not give a 
verdict against him on insufficient 
evidence, simply because he had 
done his duty in paying the money! 

Robert Bolton listened to him 
with patience, and without any quick 
expression of hot anger; though 
before the interview was over he 
had used some very cruel words, 
‘““We should think ourselves bound 
to prevent their going, if possible.” 

“Of course; I have no idea of 
going down to Plymouth as the 
man proposed, or of taking any 
steps to secure their absence.” 

“Your money is your own, and 
you can do what you like with it. 
It certainly is not for me to ad- 
vise you. If you tell me that you 
are going to pay it, I can only say 
that I shall look very sharp after 
them.” 

“Why should you want ‘> ruin 
your sister ?” 

“You have ruined her; that is 
our idea, We desire now to rescue 
her as far as we can from further 
evil. You have opposed us in every 
- endeavour that we have made. 
When in the performance of a 
manifest duty we endeavoured to 
separate you till after the trial, you 
succeeded in thwarting us by your 
influence.” 

“T left it to her.” 

“ Had you been true and honest 
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and upright, you would have known 
that as long as there was a doubt 
she ought to have been away from 
you,” 

“T should have sent her away ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“So as to create a doubt in her 
mind, so as to disturb her peace, 
so as to make her think that I, 
having been found out, was willing 
to be rid of her? It would have 
killed her.” 

“ Better so than this.” 

“And yet I am as truly ber hus- 
band as you are the husband of 
your wife. If you would only 
teach yourself to think that pos- 
sible, then you would feel differ- 
ently.” 

“Not as to a temporary separa- 
tion.” 

“Tf you believed me, you would,” 
said Caldigate. 

“But I do not believe you. In 
a matter like this, as you will come 
to me, I must be plain. I do not 
believe you. I think that you have 
betrayed and seduced my sister. 
Looking at all the evidence and at 
your own confession, I can come to 
no other conclusion. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with my brother, 
who is a clear, cool-headed, most 
judicious man, and he is of the 
same opinion, In our own private 
court we have brought you in 
guilty,—guilty of an offence against 
us all which necessarily makes us 
as bitter against you as one man 
can be against another. You have 
destroyed our sister, and now you 
come here and ask me my advice 
as to buying off witnesses !” 

“Tt is all untrue. As there is 
a God above me I am her loyal, 
loving husband, I will buy off no 
witness,” 

“Tf I were you I would make no 
such attempt. It will do no good. 
I do not think that you have a 
chance of being acquitted,—not a 
chance; and then how much worse 
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it will be for Hester when she finds 
herself still in your house ! ” 

“ She will remain there.” 

“Even she will feel that to be 
impossible. Your influence will 
then probably be removed, and I 
presume that for a time you will have 
no home. But we need not dis- 
cuss that. As you are here, I should 
not do my duty were I not to as- 
sure you that as far as we are con- 
cerned,—Hester'’s family,—nothing 
shall be spared either in trouble or 
money to insure the conviction and 
punishment of the man whom we 
believe to have brought upon us 
so terrible a disgrace.” 

Caldigate, when he got out into 
the street, felt that he was driven 
almost to despair. At first he de- 
clared to himself, most untruly, 
that there was no one to believe 
him,—no, not one. Then he remem- 
bered how faithful was his wife ; 
and as he did so, in his misery, he 
told himself that it might have been 
better for her had she been less 
faithful. Looking at it all as he 
now looked at it, after hearing the 
words of that hard man, he almost 
thought that it would have been so. 
Everybody told him that he would 
be condemned; and if so, what 
would be the fate of that poor young 
mother and her child? It was 
very well for her to declare, with 
her arms round his neck, that even 
should he be dragged away to prison, 
she would still be his true wife, 
and that she would wait,—in sor- 
row indeed and mourning, but still 
witb patience,—til] the crael jailers 
and the harsh laws had restored 
him to-her. If the law declared 
him a bigamist, she could not then 
be his wife. The Jaw must decide, 
—whether rightly or wrongly, still 
must decide. And then how could 
they live together? An evil done 
must be endured, let it be ever so 
unendurable. But against fresh 
evils a man may guard. Was it 


not his duty, his manifest, his chief 
duty, to save her, as far as she could 
be saved, from further suffering and 
increased disgrace? Perhaps, after 
all, Robert Bolton was right when 
he told him that he ought to 
have allowed Hester to remain at 
Chesterton. 

Whatever he might do when he 
got to London, he felt it to be his 
duty to go up and keep bis appoint- 
ment with Bollum. And he brought 
with him from home securities and 
certificates for stock by which he 
knew that he could raise the sum 
named at a moment’s warning, 
should he at last decide upon paying 
the money. When he got into the 
train, and when he got out of the 
train, he was still in doubt. Those 
to whom he had gone for advice 
had been so hard to him, that he 
felt himself compelled to put on 
one side all that they had said. 
Bollum had suggested, in his graphic 
manner, that a lawyer and his client 
stood upon different legs. Caldi- 
gate acknowledged to himself that 
Bollum was right. His own lawyer 
had been almost as hard to him as 
his brother-in-law, who was his de- 
clared enemy. But what should he 
do? As to precautions to be taken 
in reference to the departure of tie 
gang, all that was quite out of the 
question. They should go to Aus- 
tralia or stay behind, as they pleas- 
ed. There should be no understand- 
ing that they were to go,—or even 
that they were to hold their tongues 
because the money was paid to 
them. It should be fully explained 
to them that the two things were 
distinct. Then as he was taken to 
the inn at which he intended to 
sleep that night, he made up his 
mind in the cab that he would pay 
the money to Crinkett. 

He got to London just in time to 
reach the bank before it was closed, 
and there made his arrangements. 
He deposited his documents and 
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securities, and was assured that the 
necessary sum should be placed to 
his credit on the following day. 
Then he walked across a street or 
twu in the City to the place indicat- 
ed by Bollum for the appointment. 
It was at the Jericho Coffee-house, 
in Levant Court,—a silent, secluded 
spot, lying between Lombard Street, 
and Cornhill, Here he found him- 
self ten minutes before the time, 
and, asking for a cup of coffee, sat 
down at a table fixed to the ground 
in a little separate box. The order 
was given to a young woman at a 
bar in the room, Then an ancient 
waiter hobbled up to him and ex- 
plained that coffee was not quite 
ready. In truth, coffee was not 
often asked for at the Jericho Cof- 
fee-house. The house, said the 


waiter, was celebrated for its sherry. 
Would he take half a pint of sherry ? 
So he ordered the sherry, which 
was afterwards drunk by Bollum. 
Bollam came, punctual to the 


moment, and seated himself at the 
table with good-humoured alacrity. 
“ Well, Mr. Caldigate, how is it to 
be? I think you must have seen 
that what I have proposed will be 
for the best.” 

“T will tell you what I mean to 
do, Mr, Bollum,” said Caldigate, 
very gravely. ‘It cannot be said 
that I owe Mr. Crinkett a shilling.” 

“Certainly not. But it comes 
very near owing, doesn’t it ?” 

“So near that I mean to pay it.” 

“‘ That’s right.” 

“So near that I don’t like to feel 
that I have got his money in my 
pocket. As far as money goes, I 
haye been a fortunate man.” 

“ Wonderful!” said Bollum, en- 
thusiastically. 

“ And as I was once in partner- 
ship with your uncle, I do not like 
to think that I enriched myself by 
a bargain which impoverished him,” 

“Tt ain't nice, is it,—that you 
should have it all, and he nothing ?” 
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“Feeling that very strongly,” 
continued Caldigate, merely shaking 
his head in token of displeasure at 
Bollum’s interruption, “I have de- 
termined to repay Mr. Crinkett an 
amount that seems to me to be fair. 
He shall have back twenty thousand 
pounds,” 

“ He’s a lucky fellow, and he’ll 
be off like a shot,—like a shot.” 

** He and others have conspired 


-to rob me of all my happiness. 


thinking that they might so most 
probably get this money from me. 
They have invented a wicked lie, 

a wicked, damnable lie,—a dam- 
nablelie! They are miscreants,— 
foul miscreants !” 

“Come, come, Mr. Caldigate.” 

“Foul miscreants! But they shall 
have their money, and you shall 
hear me tell them when I give it 
to them,—and they must both be 
here to take it from my hands,— 
that I do not at all require their 
absence. There is to be no bar- 
gain between us. They are free to 
remain and swear their false oaths 
against me. Whether they go or 
whether they stay will be no affair 
of mine.’ 

" They'll go, of course, Mr, Caldi- 
gate.” 

“ Not at my instance, I will take 

care that that shall be known. They 
must both come; and into their 
joint hands will I ‘give the cheque, 
and they must come prepared with 
a receipt declaring that they accept 
the money as restitution of the loss 
incurred by them in purchasing the 
Polyeuka mine from me. Do you 
understand? And I shall bring a 
witness with me to see them take 
the money.” Bollum, who was con- 
siderably depressed by his com- 
panion’s manner, said that he did 
understand. 

“ I suppose I can have a private 
room here, at nodn to-morrow ?” 
asked Caldigate, turning to the wo- 
man at the bar.” 
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When that was settled he assured 
Bollum that a cheque for the amount 
should be placed in the joint hands 
of Thomas Crinkett and Euphemia 
Smith if he, and ‘they with him, 
would be there at noon on the 
following day. Bollum in vain 
attempted to manage the payment 
without the personal interview, but 
at last agreed that the man and the 
woman should be forthcoming. 

That night Caldigate dined at 
his club, one of the University 
clubs, at whieh he had been elected 
just at the time of his marriage. 
He had seldom been there, but 
now walked into the dinner-room, 
resolving that he would not be 
ashamed to show himself. He fan- 
cied that everybody looked “at him, 
and probably there were some pres- 
ent who knew that he was about 
to stand his trial for bigamy. But 
he got his dinner, and smoked his 
cigar; and before the evening was 
over he had met an old College 
friend. He was*in want of a friend, 
and explained his wants. He told 
something of his immediate story, 
and then asked the man to be pres- 
ent at the scene on the morrow, 

“T must have a witness, Gray,” 
said he, “and fyou will do me a 
kindness if you will come.” Then 
Mr. Gray promised to be present on 
the occasion. 

On the following morning he 
met Gray at the club, having the 
cheque ready in his pocket, and 
together they proceeded to Levant 
Court. Again he was a little before 
his time, and the two sat together 
in the gloomy little room up-stairs. 
Bollum was the first to come, and 
when he saw the stranger, was 
silent,—thinking whether it might 
not be best to escape and warn 
Crinkett and the woman ‘that all 
might not be safe. But the stranger 
did not look lik a detective; and, 
as he told himself, why should 
there be danger? So he waited, and 
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in a few minutes Crinkett entered 
the room, with the woman veiled, 

“ Well, Caldigate, * said Crink- 
ett, “ how is it with you?” 

eC If you please, Mrs. Smith,” said 

Caldigate, “ I must ask you to re- 
move your veil, —so that I may be 
sure that it is you.” 

She removed her veil very slowly, 
and then stood looking him in the 
face,—not full in the face, for she 
could not quite raise her eyes to 
meet his. And though she made 
an effort to brazen it out, she could 
not quite succeed. She attempted 
to raise her head, and carry herself 
with pride; but every now and 
again there was a slight quiver,— 
slight, but still visible. The effort, 
too, was visible. But there she 
stood, looking at him, and to be 
looked at,—but without a word. 
During the whole interview she 


never once opened her lips. 
She had lost all her comeliness, It 
was now nearly seven years since 


they two had been on the Gold- 
finder together, and then he had 
found her very attractive. There 
was no attraction now. She was 
much aged; and her face was 
coarse, as though she had taken to 
drinking. But there was still about 
her something of that look of in- 


-tellect which had captivated him 


more, perhaps, than her beauty. 
Since those days she had become a 
slave to gold,—and such slavery 
is hardly compatible with good 
looks ina woman. There she stood, 
—ready to listen to him, ready to 
take his money, but determined 
not to utter a word. 

Then he took the cheque out of 
his pocket, and holding it in his 
hand, spoke to them as follows: 
“T have explained to Mr, Bollum, 
and have explained to my friend 
here, Mr. Gray, the reasons which 
induce mezto pay to you, Thomas 
Crinkett, and to you, Euphemia 
Smith, the large sum of twenty 
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thousand pounds, The nature of 
our transactions has been such that 
I feel bound in honour to repay so 
much of the price you paid for the 
Polyeuka mine.” 

“ All right, Caldigate; all right,” 
said Crinkett. 

“And I have explained also to 
both of them that this payment has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
base, false, and most wicked charge 
which you are bringing against me. 
It is not because that woman, by a 
vile perjury, claims me as her hus- 
band, and because I wish to buy 
her silence or his, that I make this 
restitution. I restore the money 
of my own free will, without any 
base bargain, You can go on with 
your perjury or abstain from it, as 
you may think best.” 

“We understand, squire,” said 
Crinkett, affecting to laugh. “You 
hand over the money,—that’s all.” 
Then the woman looked round at 
her companion, and a frown came 
acress her face; but she said no- 
thing, turning her fage again upon 
Caldigate, and endeavouring to keep 
her eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
him. 

“Have you brought a receipt 


CHAPTER XL.——-WAITING FOR 


As he returned to Cambridge 
Caldigate was not altogether con- 
tented with himself. He tried to 
persuade himself, in reference to the 
money which he had refunded, 
that in what he had done he had 
not at all been actuated by the 
charge made against him. Had 
there been no such accusation he 
would have felt himself bound to 
share the loss with these people as 
soon as he had learned the real cir- 
cumstances. The money had been 
a burden to him. For the satis- 
faction of his own honour, of his 
own feelings, it had become neces- 
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signed by both of you?” Then 
Bolium handed him a receipt signed 
“Thomas Crinkett, for. self and 
partners.” But Caldigate demanded 
that the woman also should sign it. 

“There is a difficulty about the 
name, you see,” said Bollum, There 
was a difficulty about tle name, cer- 
tainly. It would not be fair, he 
thought, that he should force her 
to the use of a name she disowned, 
and he did not wish to be hindered 
from what he was doing by her 
persistency in calling herself by his 
own name, 

“So be it,” said he, “There is 
the cheque. Mr. Gray will see that 
I put it into both their hands,” 
This he did, each of them stretching 
out a hand to take it. “And now 
you can go where you please and act 
as you please. You have combined 
to rob me of all that I value most 
by the basest of lies; but not on 
that account have I abstained from 
doing what I believe to be an act 
of justiee.” Then he left the room, 
and paying for the use of it to the 
woman at the bar, walked off with 
his friend Gray, leaving Crinkett, 
Bollum, and the woman still with- 
in the house, 


THE TRIAL. 


sary that the money should be re- 
funded. And the need of doing so 
was not lessened by the fact that a 
base conspiracy had been made b 

a gang of villains who had thought 
that the money might thus be most 
readily extracted from him, That 
was his argument with himself, and 
his defenee for what he had done. 
But nevertheless he was aware that 
he had been driven to do it now,— 
to pay the money at this special mo- 
ment,—by an undercurrent of hope 
that these enemies would think it 
best for themselves to go as soon as 
they had his money in their hands, 
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He wished to be honest, he wished 
to be honourable, he wished that 
all that he did could be what the 
world calls “above board;” but 
still it was so essential for him and 
for his wife that they should go! 
He had been very steady in assuring 
these wretched ones that they might 
go or stay, as they pleased. He had 
been careful that there should be a 
credible witness of his assurance. 
He might succeed in making others 
believe that he had not attempted 
to purchase their absence; but he 
could not make himself believe it. 
Even though a jury should not 
convict him, there was so much in 
his Australian life which would not 
bear the searching light of cross- 
examination! The same may prob- 
ably be said of most of us. In 
such trials as this that he was an- 
ticipating, there is often a special 
cruelty in the exposure of matters 
which are for the most part happily 
A man 


kept in the background. 
on some occasion inadvertently takes 
a little more wine than is good for 


him. It is an accident most un- 
common with him, and nobody 
thinks much about it. But chance 
brings the case to the notice of the 
police courts, and the poor victim is 
published to the world as a drunk- 
ard in the columns of all the news- 
a Some young girl fancies 
erself in love, and the man is un- 
wortlry. The feeling passes away, 
and none but herself, and perhaps 
her mother, are the wiser. But if 
by some chance, some treachery, a 
letter should get printed and read, 
the poor girl’s punishment is so 
severe that she is driven to wish 
herself in the grave. 

He had been foolish, very fool- 
ish, as we have seen, on board 
the Goldfinder—and wicked too. 
There could be no doubt about 
that. When it would all come out 
in this dreaded trial he would be 
quite unable to defend himself, 
There was enough to enable Mrs, 
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Bolton to point at him with a 
finger of scorn as a degraded sin- 
ner. And yet,—yet there had been 
nothing which he had not dared to 
own to his wife in the secrecy of 
their mutual confidence, and which, 
in secret, she had not been able to 
condone without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. He had been in love with 
the woman,—in love after a fashion. 
He had promised to marry her. He 
had done worse than that. And 
then, when he had found that the 
passion for gold was strong upon 
her, he had bought his freedom 
from her. The story would be very 
bad as told in Court, and yet he had 
told it all to his wife! She had 
admitted his excuse when he had 
spoken of the savageness of his life, 
of the craving which a man would 
feel for some feminine society, of 
her undoubted cleverness, and then 
of her avarice. And then when he 
swore that through it all he had 
still loved her,—her, Hester Bolton, 
—-whom he had but once seen, but 
whom, having seen, he had never 
allowed to pass out of his mind, 
she still believed him, and thought 
that the holiness of that love had 
purified him, She believed him; 
—but who else would believe him ? 
Of course he was most anxious that 
those people should go. 

Before he left London he wrote 
both to Mr. Seely and to Robert 
Bolton, saying what he had done. 
The letter to his own attorney was 
long and full. He gave an account 
in detail of the whole matter, de- 
celaring that he would not allow 
himself to be hindered from paying 
a debt which he believed to be due, 
by the wickedness of those to whom 
it was owing. “The two things 
have nothing to do with each 
other,” he said; “and if you choose 
to throw up my defence, of course 
you can do so. I cannot allow 
myself to be debarred from exercis- 
ing my own judgment in another 
matter, because you think that what 
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I decide upon doing may not tally 
with your views as to my defence.” 
To Robert Bolton he was much 
shorter. “I think you ought to 
know what I have done,” he said; 
“at any rate I do not choose that 
you should be left.‘in ignorance.” 
Mr. Seely took no notice of the 
communication, not feeling himself 
bound to carry out his threat by 
withdrawing his assistance from his 
client. But Robert and William 
Bolton agreed to have Crinkett’s 
movements watched by a detective 
policeman, They were both deter- 
mined that if possible Crinkett and 
the woman should be kept in the 
country. 

In these days the old squire made 
many changes in his residence, 
vacillating between his house in 
Cambridge and the house at Folk- 
ing. His books were at Cambridge, 
and he could not have them brought 
back ; and yet he felt that he ought 
to evince his constancy to his son, 
his conviction of his son’s inno- 
cence, by remaining at Folking. 
And he was aware, too, that his pre- 
sence there was a comfort both to 
his son and Hester. When John 
Caldigate had gone up to London, 
his father had been in Cambridge, 
but on his return he found the old 
squire at his old house. “Yes,” 
he said, telling the story of what 
he had just done, “I have paid 
twenty thousand pounds out of 
hand to those rascals, simply be- 
cause I thought I owed it to 
them!” The squire shook his 
head, not being able to approve of 
the act. “I don’t see why I should 
have allowed myself to be hindered 
from doing what I thought to be 
right, because they were doing what 
they ‘knew to be wrong.” 

“They won’t go, you know.” 

“*T daresay not, sir. Why should 
they ?” 

“But the jury will believe that 
you intended to purchase their ab- 
sence,” 
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“T think I have made all that 
clear.”’ 

“T am afraid not, John. The 
man applied to you for the money, 
and was refused. That was the 
beginning of it. Then the applica- 


- tion was repeated by the woman with 


a threat; and you again refused. 
Then they present themselves to 
the magistrates, and make the accu- 
sation; and, upon that, you pay 
the money. Of course it will come 
out at the trial that you paid it 
immediately after this renewed ap- 
cong from Bollum. It wood 
nave been better to have defied 
them.” 

“T did defy them,” said John 
Caldigate. But all that his father 
said seemed to him to be true, so 
that he repented bimself of what he 
had done, 

He made no inquiry on the sub- 
ject, but early in May he heard 
from Mr. Seely that Crinkett and 
the woman were still in London, 
and that they had abandoned the 
idea of going at once to Australia. 
According to Mr. Seely’s story,—of 
the truth of which he declared him- 
self to be by no means certain,— 
Crinkett had wished to go, but had 
been retained by the woman. “As 
far as I can learn,” said Mr. Seely, 
“ she is in communication with the 
Boltons, who will of course keep her 
if it be possible. He would get off 
if he could; but she, I take it, has 
got hold ofthe money. When you 
made the cheque payable to her 
order, you effectually provided for 
their remaining here. If he could 
have got the money without her 
name, he would have gone, and she 
would have gone with him.” 

“But that was not my object,” 
said Caldigate, angrily. Mr. Seely 
thereupon shrugged his shoulders, 

Early in June the man came 
back who had been sent out to 
Sydney in February on behalf of 
Caldigate. He also had been com- 
missioned to seek for evidence, and 
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to bring back with him, almost at 
any cost, whatever witness or wit- 
nesses he might find whose’ pres- 
ence in England would serve Cal- 
digate’s cause. But he brought no 
one, and had learned very little. 
He too had been at Ahalala and at 
Nobble. At Nobble the people 
were now very full of the subject, 
and were very much divided in opin- 
ion. There were Crinketters and 
anti-Crinketters, Caldigates and 
anti-Caldigates. A certain number 
of persons were ready to swear that 
there had been a marriage, and an 
equal number, perhaps, to swear 
that there had been none. But no 
new fact had been brought to light. 
Dick Shand had not been found,— 
who had been living with Caldigate 
when the marriage was supposed to 
have been solemnised. Nor had 
that register been discovered from 
which the copy of the certificate 
was supposed to have been taken. 
All through the colony,—so said 
this agent,—a very great interest 
was felt in the matter. The news- 
papers from day to day contained 
paragraphs about it. But nobedy 
had appeared whom it was worth 
while to bring home. Mrs. Hen- 
niker, of the hotel at Nobble, had 
offered to swear that there had 
been no marriage. This offer she 
made and repeated when she had 
come to understand accurately on 
whose behalf this last agent had 
come to the colony. But then, 
before she had understood this, she 
had offered to swear the reverse ; 
and it became known that she was 
very anxious to be carried back to 
the old country free of expense. No 
credible witness could be found 
who had heard Caldigate call the 
woman Mrs, Smith after the date 
assigned to the marriage. She no 
doubt had used various names, had 
called herself sometimes Mrs. Cal- 
digate, sometimes Mrs. Smith, but 
generally, in such documents as she 
had to sign in reference to her 


mining shares, Euphemia Cettini. 
It was by that name that she had 
been known in Sydney when per- 
forming on the stage; and it was 
now alleged on her behalf that she 
had bought and sold shares in that 
name under the idea that she would 
thus best secure to herself their 
separate and undisturbed possession. 
Proof was brought home that Caldi- 
gate himself had made over to her 
shares in that name; but Mr. Seely 
did not depend much on this as 
proof against the marriage. 

Mr. Seely seemed to depend very 
little on anything,—so little that 
Caldigate almost wished that he had 
carried out his threat and thrown 
up the case. “ Does he not believe 

ou when you tell him?” his wife 
asked. Caldigate was forced to 
confess that apparently the lawyer 
did not believe him. In fact, Mr. 
Seely had even said as much, “In 
such cases a lawyer should never 
believe or disbelieve ; or, if he does, 
he should never speak of his belief. 
It is with your acquittal or convic- 
tion that I am concerned, in which 
matter I can better assist you by 
cool judgment than by any fervid 
assurance.” All this made Caldi- 
gate not only angry but unhappy, 
for he could not fail to perceive 
that the public around him were in 
the same mind as Mr. Seely. In his 
own parish they believed him, but 
apparently not beyond his parish. 
It might be possible that he should 
escape,—that seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion; but then general opin- 
ion went on to declare that there 
was no reason for supposing that 
he. had not married the woman 
merely because he said that he had 
not done so. 

Then gradually there fell upon 
poor Hester’s mind a doubt,—and, 
after that, almost a conviction. 
Not a doubt as to her husband’s 
truth! No suspicion on that score 
ever troubled her for a moment. 
But there came upon her a fear, 
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almost more than a fear, that these 
terrible enemies would be strong 
enough to override the truth, and to 
carry with them both a judge and 
a jury. As the summer months 
ran on, they all became aware that 
for any purpose of removing the 
witnesses the money had been paid 
in vain, Crinkett was living in 
all opulence at a hotel at Bright- 
on; and the woman, calling herself 
Mrs, Caldigate, had taken furnished 
apartments in London. | Rumour 
came that she was frequently seen 
at the theatres, and that she had 
appeared more than once in an 
open carriage in the parks. There 
was no doubt but that Caldigate’s 
money had made them very com- 
fortable for the present. The whole 
story of the money had been made 
public, and of course there were 
various opinions about it. The 
prevailing idea was, that an attempt 
had been made to buy off the first 
wife, but that the first wife had 
been clever enough to get the money 
without having to go. Caldigate 
was thought to have been very 
foolish; on which subject Bollum 
once expressed himself strongly to 
afriend, “Clever!” he said; Cal- 
digate clever! The greatest idiot 
I ever came across in my life! [Td 
made it quite straight for him,—so 
that there couldn’t have been a wrin- 
kle. But he wouldn’t have it. There 
are men so soft that one can’t un- 
derstand ’em.” To do Bollum jus- 
tice it should be said that he was 
most anxious to induce his uncle 
and the woman to leave the country 
when they had got the money. 
Though very miserable, Hester 
was very brave. In the presence 
of her husband she would never 
allow herself to seem to doubt. She 
would speak of their marriage as a 
thing so holy that nothing within 
the power of man could disturb it. 
Of course they were man and wife, 
aud of course the truth would at 
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last prevail. Was not the Lord 
able, in Hisown good time, to set 
all these matters right? And in 
discussing the matter with him she 
would always seem to imply that 
the Lord’s good time would be the 
time of the trial. She would never 
herself hint to him that there might 
be a period of separation coming. 
Though in secrecy she was preparing 
for what might befall him, turning 
over in her woman’s mind how she 
might best relieve the agony of his 
jail, she let no sign escape her that 
she looked forward to such misery. 
She let no such sign escape her in 
her intercourse with him. But with 
his father- she could speak more 
freely. It had, indeed, come to be 
understood between her and the old 
squire, that it would be best that 
they should discuss the matter 
openly. Arrangements must be 
made for their future life, so that 
when the blow came they might not 
be unprepared. Ilester declared 
that nothing but -positive want of 
shelter should induce her to go back 
to Chesterton. “They think him 
to be all that’s bad,” she said. “I 
know him to be all that’s good. 
How is it possible that we should 
live together?” The old man had, 
of course, turned it over much in his 
mind. If it could be true that that 
woman had in truth become his 
son’s wife, and that this dear, sweet, 
young mother had been deceived, 

etrayed, aud cheated out of her 


very existence, then that house at 
Folking could be no proper home 


for her. Her grave would be best ; 
but till that might be reached, any 
home would be better than Folking. 
But he was almost sure that it was 
not so; and her confidence,—old as 
he was, and prone to be suspicious, 
—made him confident. 

When the moment came he could 
not doubt how he would answer 
her. He could not crush her spirit 
by seeming for a moment to have 
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asuspicion. “ Your home, of course, 
shall be here, he said. “It shall 
be your own house.” 

“ And you?!” 

‘It shall be my house too. If 
it should come to that, we will be, 
at any rate, together. You shall 
not be left without a friend.” 

“Jt is not for myself,” she said, 
“but for his boy and for him ;— 
what will be best for them. I 
would take a cabin at the prison- 


gate, so as to be nearest to him,—if 


it were only myself.” And so it was 
settled between them, that should 
that great misery fall upon them, 


~ she would remain at Folking and he 


would remain with her. Nothing 
that Indge or jury could do would 
deprive her of the right to occupy 
her husband’s house. 

In this way the months of May 
and June and the first fortnight of 
July wore themselves away, and 
then the time for the trial. had 
come. Up to the last it had been 
hoped that tidings might be heard 
either by letter or telegram from 
Dick Shand; but it seemed that 
he had vanished from the face of 
the earth. No suggestion of news 
as to his whereabouts was received 
on which it might have been pos- 
sible to found an argument for the 
further postponement of tbe trial. 
Mr. Seely had been anxious for such 
postponement, — perhaps thinking 
that as the hotel at Brighton and 
the carriages in the park were 
expensive, Crinkett and the lady 
might take their departure for 
Australia without saying a word to 
the lawyer who had undertaken the 
prosecution, But there was no 
adequate ground for delay, and on 
Tnesday the 17th July the trial was 
to be commenced. On the previous 
day Caldigate, at his own request, 
was introduced to Sir John Joram, 
who had been brought down special 
to Cambridge for his defence. Mr. 
Seely had advised him not to see the 


barrister who was to defend him, 
leaving it, however, quite at his 
option to do so or not as he pleased. 
“ Sir John will see you, but I think 
he had rather not,” said Mr. Seely. 
But Caldigate had chosen to have 


the interview. “I have thought it - 


best to say just one word to you,” 
said Caldigate. 

“T am quite at your service,” 
said Sir John, 2, 

“T want you to hear from my 
own lips that a falser charge than 
this was never made against a man.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Sir 
John,—and then he paused. “ That 
is to say, Mr. Caldigate, I am 
bound in courtesy to you to make 
some such civil reply as I should 
have made had I not been employed 
in your case, and had circumstances 
then induced you to make such a 
statement to me. But in truth, as 
Iam so employed, no statement 
from your lips ought to affect me in 
the least. For your own sake I will 
say that no statement will affect me. 
It is not for me to believe or dis- 
believe anything in this matter. 
If, carried away by my feelings, | 
were to appeal to the jury for their 
sympathy because of my belief, I 
should betray your cause, It will 
be my duty not to make the jury 
believe you, who, in your position, 
will not be expected even to tell 
the truth; but to induce them, if 
possible, to disbelieve the witnesses 
against you who will be on their 
oath. Second-hand protestations 
from an advocate are never of much 
avail, and in many cases have been 
prejudicial, I can only assure you that 
I understand the importance of the 
interests confided to me, and that I 
will endeavour to be true to my trust.” 

Caldigate, who wanted sympathy, 
who wanted an assurance of con- 
fidence in his word, was by no 
means contented with his counsel- 
lor; but he was too wise at the pres- 
ent moment to quarrel with him, 
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Tue shore-line which bounds the 
Mediterranean on the south-east is 
one of the straightest in the world. 
The current of the Nile brings 
with it the soil of Upper Egypt, 
and spreads it along the coast 
of Palestine almost as far north 
as Jaffa. The traveller who 
approaches the Holy Land from 
Egypt secs before him an inhos- 
itable beach strewn with wrecks 
and backed by glaring yellow sand- 
dunes, For two hundred miles 
from Port Said this harbourless 
coast stretches northwards to the 
promontory of Carmel. Gaza, As- 
calon, Joppa, and Ceesarea have no 
natural harbours; and the small 
ports once formed at these cities, 
behind the dangerous reefs, are 
now, with the exception of Joppa, 
choked by sand, and entirely un- 
used, 

But on reaching the Carmel pro- 
montory, crowned “by its lighthouse 
and its white fortress-monastery, a 
new scene opens before the eye. 
A bay, three miles deep and eight 
miles across, runs in with a regular 
sweep. At the south end is the 
smail, walled town of Haifa, the 
ancient Hepha or “haven” of Jew- 
ish times. On the north, the famous 
town of Acre—the last Christian 
stronghold in Palestine—rises from 
the water, girt with the wails which 
were first built by Crusaders, and 
afterwards repaired by the famous 
Syrian chief, Dhahr el Amr. 

’ The scenery of this bay is per- 
haps the most charming to be 
found in Palestine. 

On the south is Carmel—a long 
dark ridge, clothed with dense 
copses, in which the fallow-deer, 
the roebuck, and the, gazelle are 
found; while at its north-west or 
sea extremity the monastery stands, 
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surrounded with rich vineyards, at- 


testing the fertility of the red moun- 


tain-soil. The ridge is narrow, and 
the northern slopes very steep ; while 
to the south a maze of deep pre- 
cipitous valleys, full of clear springs, 
divides the block of hill into an in- 
tricate system of spurs and rounded 
tops. The long hog’s-back whence 
these Yun out rises to about 1700 
feet above the sea, and forms a 
protection for the bay in the time 
of the winter gales, which beat 
from the south-west. The pro- 
montory and reefs which run out 
below the mountain, also break the 
force of the sea; and thus the Haven 
of Carmel is the only place in Pales- 
tine where the mail-boats can touch 
in all weathers during the winter. 

On the narrow plain between 
Carmel and the shore stands Haifa, 
a town of 4000 inhabitants squeezed 
im between four brown walls a cen- 
tury old, and presenting the usual 
picturesque and half-ruinous appear- 
ance of Levantine towns. Above 
it stands an old square tower, in 
whose walls the shot and shell of 
the English guns of 1840 are still 
sticking. Between Haifa and the 
promontory is the neat village of 
the German colony, and beyond 
this the ruins of Haifa’ Atika, and 
the ancient rock-cut cemetery of 
Jewish tombs. 

About a mile north-east of Haifa, 
the Kishon enters the sea, flowing 
down under the brow of Carmel 
from the broad inland plain of Es- 
draelon. Rows of tall date-palms, 
standing on the sand-dunes which 
have gradually forced the stream 
northwards, surround the lagoons 
at ‘ts mouth, 

Following the line of the bay, we 
arrive next at the Belus river, which 
rans into the sea just south of Acre, 
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and which repeats the scenery of 
the Kishon mouth. The name of 
the Belus is scarcely less familiar to 
us than that of the southern stream, 
as being the famous scene of the 
discovery of glass; and the white 
sand, which was thought by the 
ancient sailors to have such peculiar 
properties, is still heaped up on 
either bank, where the rapid current 
runs down to the sea with a per- 
ennial supply of clear water. 

The view northwards from Haifa 
is striking. The long line“of the 
Galilean mountains rises gradually 
from the Ladder of Tyre to the 
crags of Jebel Jermik, and bebind 
these appears the snowy dome of 
Hermon, eighty miles away. In the 
evening, about sunset, the colour- 
ing of this view is marvellous. The 
mountains are suffused with. a flush, 
at first of mellow amber colour, but 
gradually deepening to a rich rosy 
red. Long blue shadows slowly 


creep up the slopes, and the tall 
minaret at Acre stands out white 


against them. The brilliant hues 
fade rapidly, a dull leaden colour 
spreads over the hills and over the 
smooth waters of the bay, while 
only the top of Hermon, 9000 feet 
above the sea, still reflects the sun’s 
rays for a few minutes longer. 

The roadstead of Carmel is capa- 
ble of being easily made into a good 
harbour. A breakwater might run 
out from the promontory, formed of 
the stone of the mountain, already 
quarried by the Germans ; while the 
line of beach is sufficiently wide 
to admit of quays and buildings 
extending along it. At Acre are 
remains of the old medieval port, 
and of the tower el Mendrah (“the 
lighthouse”) on its rock at the 
entrance; but the small port has 
been filled up with sand and stoues, 
and even if reopened would be ex- 
posed to the full force of the storms 
blowing on shore, unbroken as at 
Haifa by the mountain-ridge. 
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Napoleon called Acre “the key 
of Syria;” but the dictum applies 
still better to Haifa. Not only 
dloes it possess a sheltered harbour, 
but it forms a natural landing-place, 
whence main roads lead in every 
direction. The maritime plain ex- 
tending from Carmel to the Lad- 
der of Tyre, communicates by three 
passes with the inland plateaux of 
Esdraelon and the Buttauf. The 
main routes to Shechem, to the corn 
plains of the Haurain, to Damascus, to 
Upper Galilee, and along the coast 
north or south, all radiate from 
Haifa. The town is already gaining 
in importance, while Acre remains 
ruinous ; and should civilisation ever 
reach the shores of Palestine, the 
Carmel Haven would immediately 
become a port of consequence. 

Haifa is one of the harbours 
which has a claim to consideration 
as the starting-point of the Eu- 
phrates Valley Railway. This idea 
was first proposed in 1873, and has 
of late been warmly advocated. In 
its favour it may be said that south 
of the bay of Iskanderfin there is 
no point where the inland water- 
shed can be more easily crossed. 
A harbour exists at Beirfit, but the 
steep ridge of Lebanon rises behind 
it. Tyre has been proposed as the 
starting-point, but possesses no 
very observable advantages, as the 
small and very exposed harbour is 
filled up with sand, and as the 
country bebind is rugged and moun- 
tainous, From Haifa only can the 
Palestine watershed be easily cross- 
ed, as the greatest elevation in the 
plain of Esdraelon would be only 
250 feet above the sca. 

There are, however, many diffi- 
culties connected with this route 
which probably will prevent its 
competing with that from Iskan- 
derin, It is true that nearly 200 
miles might be saved by a direct 
line from Carmel by Bozrah and 
Baghdad to Bassorah on Euphrates, 
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as compared with that by Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Birehjik; but the levels 
are in favour of the longer route. 
The deep valley of the Jordan 
would have to be crossed by the 
southern line, and a fall of 1100 
feet would occur in less than 25 
miles. After crossing the river, the 
line cf the Yermdék or Hieromax 
would be followed—a narrow valley 
between walls of white rock—and 
in about 30 miles the ascent would 
be not less than 2000 feet. The 
highest point reached by the north- 
ern route is only about 1900 feet 
above the sea; and the ascent is 
gradual, no deep gorge like that 
of Jordan intervening. 

A second objection of greater 
force may also be urged against the 
Carmel line. It must of necessity 
cross some part of the waterless 
and unknown wilds called Bedi- 
yet-esh-Shim, “the waste of Da- 
mascus,” 

From Jordan to Euphrates this 
wilderness is inhabited by almost 
independent Arab tribes—the fierce 
Sugr or “hawk” Arabs, and the 
great nation of the ’Anazeh or 
“ goat-keepers.” 

These nomads are able, indeed, 
to support large droves of camels, 
cattle, and even horses, on the 
water found in the desert ; but they 
are at times driven to the boundary 
rivers by thirst, and would certain- 
ly resist any attempt to invade 
their country and to drink up their 
water. The line would be rendered 
costly by the great difficulty of 
obtaining supplies, and by the con- 
stant hostility of the lawless tribes, 

As a starting-point for other 
lines the Carmel port would, how- 
ever, prove most valuable. Da- 
mascus, Homs, Hamah, and Alep- 
po might thus be connected with 
the coast, and a line to Jerusalem 
through Nablus would be far more 
easily made than the proposed rail- 
way from Jaffa, which could only 
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at great expense be carried up the 
hill-rampart which rises west of the 
Holy City. The accessibility of 
Shechem (or Nablus) is a matter of 
special importance; for that city— 
the first gathering-place of Israel 
—will prove in all probability the 
true capital of Palestine. Situate 
in cool healthy mountains, iv the 
centre of the land, close to the most 
fertile plains and the’ finest olive- 
gardens and vineyards—supplied 
with water from a score of bean- 
tiful springs, Shechem possesses 
advantages with which the little 
mountain-town of Jerusalem could 
not hope to compete. 

The position of Haifa possesses 
military not less than industrial 
advantages, and the town may for 
this reason alone become some day 
famous. No military man can look 
at the map without seeing in the 
little district (scarcely larger than 
Cyprus) which comprises the full 
extent of the Holy Land from Dan 
to Beersheba, a natural bulwark de- 
fending the Suez Canal against at- 
tack from any point in Asia Minor. 
In Palestine a second Torres Vedras 
might be established—a base of 
operations in a position in imme- 
diate communication with the sea, 
and which must be attacked in 
front, as it could neither be out- 
flanked nor masked. 

The deep trench of the Jordan 
valley can only be easily crossed 
just south of the Sea of Galilee; and 
thence by the valley of Jezreel, the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the small- 
er plain of Dothan, lies the high- 
way from Aleppo and Damascus to 
Egypt. It is the same highway by 
which Thothmes advanced before 
the Exodus, and Necho when he 
met Josiah at Megiddo. Strange 
as it may appear, the battle of 
Armageddon is a wilitary proba- 
bility, because the strategical lines 
of advance are not thanged by mod- 
ern tactical improvements, and the 
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old battle-fields of Palestine might 
again form the theatre of civilised 
contests, 

The ragged chain of Lebanon, 
the Eastern desert, the difficult 
Judean hills, bound the line of ad- 
vance, and confine it to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Carmel and 
the bay of Acre. 

It is a curious and perhaps not 
unimportant consideration, that the 
muilitary and commercial centres of 
Palestine most interesting to Eng- 
land are thus remote from the re- 
ligious centres—the Holy Places— 
with which France is specially con- 
cerned. Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
lie far south of the most fertile and 
open part of the country. Nazareth 
stands in its chalk-hills north of 
the great plain of Esdraelon, Thus 
there is room for the practical and 
sentimental side by side, and the 
holy cities need never be deformed 
by modern fortifications or by rail- 
way termini. 

It is well known to those who 
have visited the Levant that Pales- 
tine is a special centre of Russian 
intrigue. An ugly fortress built in 
1860 dominates Jerusalem, and in- 
cludes the Russian cathedral, the 
hospice, consulate, mission - house, 
and buildings capable of containing 
1000 pilgrims, Pilgrimages are not 
only encouraged but even  subsi- 
dised by the Russian Government ; 
Russian intrigue forms the talk of 
the country; and the belief is com- 
mon in Palestine that Jerusalem is 
coveted by the Czar as a centre of 
the Greek faith which should rival 
Rome itself. 

The possibility of a Russian ad- 
vance on India was some little time 
ago considered chimerical, yet recent 
events have gone far to justify this 
opinion. The possibility of a Rus- 
sian advance on, and occupation 
of Palestine, is not by any mcans 
less. 

From Tiflis to Erzerdm the Rus- 


sian army advanced a distance of 
250 miles, From Erzerim to Damas- 
cus is only a distance of 500, and 
from Batfim to Port Said the total 
distance is about 950 miles. The 
distance from Khiva to the Indian 
frontier is 800 miles, and from the . 
Caspian to Khiva about 600, Thus 
the total distance from the starting- 
point is half as long again in the 
case of India, while the country is 
even more difficult than that which 
would be traversed in an advance 
on Damascus. 

If, then, the true aim of Russia is 
to be sought in Asia Minor, and if 
it should prove that she is seeking 
in Syria that Mediterranean port 
and that religious capital which 
have been denied her in Europe, it 
will not be by the acquisition of 
Cyprus that our interests will be 
guarded, nor by a lengthy advance 
from Aleppo that the Russian in- 
vasion would best be encountered. 
A long advance through a difficult 
country without roads, and but 
thinly populated, would prove dis- 
advantageous to a Power whose 
military resources are not unlimit- 
ed; and an English force might be 
held in check while, with charac- 
teristic boldness, the Russian gen- 
erals continued their advance. 

In such a possible case the posi- 
tion which would be best and most 
securely held would be near the 
port of Haifa—a position which 
could not be masked or outflanked, 
dominating the old highroad to the 
plain of Sharon. 

There is another feature in the 
possible future of Palestine which 
is worthy of consideration—namely, 
the Jewish immigration, which may 
be said already to have commenc- 
ed. Hitherto the insecurity of the 
country and the obstructiveness of 
Turkish officials have deterred Jew- 
ish capitalists from employing their 
money in the land; but the Jewish 
population of the poorer class has 
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for several years been increasing in 
Jerusalem at the rate of over a 
thousand souls per annum. 

The number of Jews in the Holy 
City is now probably not far short 
of 10,000, or nearly half the total 
of inhabitants, 

Many reasons have been suggest- 
ed for this influx of Jews into Pal- 
estine, The terror of the conscrip- 
tion has driven away a number of 
Polish and Russian Jews from those 
countries, and the Hallukah or 
alms distributed to the poor in 
Jerusalem has also proved an attrac- 
tion to many. Religious attach- 
ment to the Holy City has also 
been in many cases the reason of 
the return of the poorer and more 
pious, and no one can visit the 
Waiiing-place on a Friday without 
being impressed with the reality of 
Jewish devotion, and the vitality 
of their belief in the future, and 
of their sorrow for the past and 
present. 

It would appear, also, that an 
interest in Palestine is gradually 
growing up among the more influ- 
ential class of European Jews; and 
among the wonderful changes which 
are so rapidly developing in the 
East, we may perhaps be destined 
to witness an extensive movement 
in Palestine, by which the Jews 
would become the owners of the 
country and the chief employers of 
native labour. 

In such a case the town of Haifa 
would certainly rise to a position of 
importance as the only good port 
within the limits of the Holy Land. 
From the Christian cra downwards, 
it has been a favourite abode of the 
Jews. In the twelfth century it 
is specially noted as having a large 
Jewish population ; and at the pres- 
ent time, its trade, which is grow- 
ing steadily, is principally in the 
hands of the Jewish inhabitants, 
who number 1000 souls, or about a 
quarter of the population. 
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Christian information with re- 
gard to the Jews is, as a rule, so - 
imperfect, that it is not easy to 
estimate the influence of such or- 
ganisation as is represented by the 
“ Universal Israelite Alliance ;” but 
it is indisputable that the Jews 
have taken and are taking measures 
to promote industrial education and 
the employment of Jewish capital 
in Palestine, and it can scareely be 
doubted that they are well fitted by 
character and by linguistic attain- 
ments to deal with the native popu- 
Jation of Syria. 

The subject of colonisation in 
Palestine excites much interest in 
certain classes of English society. 
Colonies have already been started 
in the country, and a society bas 
been formed for the promotion of 
agriculture in the land. 

The Germans who live at Haifa 
and Jaffa are, however, the only 
colonists who have practically suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves 
in the country. Impelled by a 
mystic sense of the importance of 
giving to the world the example of 
a community living on the model 
of the apostolic society — building 
a “spiritual temple” of faith and 
good works in the very country 
where the actual Temple once stood, 
and raising a sacrifice of prayer 
where the ancient sacrifices were 
offered — these humble settlers have 
gathered from Germany, England, 
and America, and have established 
a society which in some respects 
resembles the well-known American 
sects, Bible Communists, &c., but 
which is not distinguished from 
the rest of the world by any pecu- 
liar ideas on domestic matters. 

From the sandy beach west of 
the walls of Haifa, a broad road 
runs up to the stony foot of Car- 
mel, On either side are gardens 
shaded by young acacias, which 
grow yearly more luxuriant. Be- 
hind these stand the little villas, 
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each in its own plot of ground, 
built tastefully and strongly of the 
brown shelly limestone from the 
mountain, with piers and arches of 
snow-white chalk. The orderly 
and cleanly appearance of this little 
model village of eighty-five houses 
offers a startling contrast to the ill- 
built, ruinous, mud-roofed cabins of 
the Fellahin, and the gloomy and 
dirty mansions of the townsmen. 
The honest faces of the colonists, 
the brown straw-hats and short 
skirts of the women, the wheeled 
vehicles and agricultural instru- 
ments, which meet the eye of a 
visitor to the colony, are sights 
which seem strangely incongruous 
with the palm-groves on the white 
sand-hills and the? Eastern vegeta- 
tion which clothes the steep slopes 
of Carmel, the minarets of the 
Haifa mosques, and the old rock- 
sepulchres of the Jews. 

Yet in spite of industry and 
energy, the German colonists cannot 
be said to be prosperous. Want of 
capital, want of a leader, and want 
of influence with the Government of 
the country—internal dissensions, 
and feuds with the natives—are diffi- 
culties which threaten the existence 
of the community; but beyond 
these there is a fundamental source 
of. weakness which is incurable— 
namely, the impossibility of com- 
peting with the native population 
in agricultural employments, The 
German cannot endure the sun like 
the Fellah; the German habits of 
life make it impossible for him to 
live on wages which would seem 
fabulous riches in the eyes of the 
native peasant. Thus the idea that 
a whole nation can be exterminated 
and replaced by Germans is one 
which will scarcely recommend 
itself to any but the “Temple 
Society ” enthusiasts, 

It will. be evident to any who 
consider the question of developing 
the resources of Palestine in a prac- 
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tical manner, that the employment 
of the native population is far more 
likely to be practicable than their 
extermination or expatriation. The 
labour of the peasantry, who are 
seasoned to the climate, who live 
with a frugality equal to that of the 
Hindoo, and who are possessed of 
powers of endurance and of natural 
energy and abilities of no mean 
order, kas a value not to be dis- 
regarded. 

The Syrian Fellahin are indeed a 
race peculiarly interesting, not only 
to those interested in the future 
of Palestine, but also to those who 
study its past history. In the Fel- 
Jah we see the modern represen- 
tative of that ancient population 
which owned the country before 
the Jewish invasion under Joshua, 
and which was never exterminated 
even by the fierce persecution suc- 
ceeding that conquest. Their re- 
ligion is the old religion of the 
“high places,” against which the 
Mishnah in the second century 
cf our era inveighs not less strongly 
than the Pentateuch itself, and 
which had its shrines at Gaza and 
at Ascalon as late as the fourth 
century. Their language is the 
Aramaic tongue, which was spoken 
by the “ignorant” in the time of 
Christ, and which Jerome still 
ealled the language of the country. 
Their customs recall the graphic 
episodes of the Books of Samuel ; 
their methods of agriculture are 
those which are incidentally de- 
scribed in the law of Moses. 

There is perhaps no nation more 
cruelly oppressed in the Turkish 
dominions than are the peasantry 
of Syria. The taxes are assessed 
without any reference to the char- 
acter of the harvest; and the 
corn is not allowed to be reaped 
until that assessment has been 
made, To this crying injustice is 
added the violence aud greediness 
of the irregular gendarmerie em- 
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ployed in levying the taxes; while 
the injustice of venal magistrates 
and the cruel severity of the con- 
scription seem sufficient, when add- 
ed to the exactions of the money- 
lenders, to reduce the whole popu- 
lation to ruin and despair. 

To those acquainted with the 
Levant, it is interesting and en- 
couraging to observe how well the 
English scheme of reform probes 
the worst defects of Turkish govern- 
ment, The appointment of honest 
and influential Englishmen to regu- 
late the collection of the taxes, to 
watch the administration of justice, 
and to rule the wild corps of ir- 
regular police, would perhaps be 
sufficient, without any more funda- 
mental changes, to restore, in time, 
prosperity and happiness to the 
Syrians. Men of tact and deter- 


mination, acquainted with the cus- 
toms and prejudices of the country, 
and with the spirit in which Mos- 
lems regard civil law as founded 


on religious faith, must be selected. 
They must be given power more 
than nominal, to secure their in- 
fluence being ‘practically felt; and, 
above all, they must be English by 
birth, and not merely in name—for 
to no half-bred Maltese or Levant- 
ine British subject will either the 
governor or the governed accord 
that respect which our fellow-coun- 
trymen in the East encounter inva- 
riably. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the reforms signed by the 
Sultan are intended, on the part of 
Turkey, to prove of such practical 
importance, 

The fact that Midhat Pasha has 
been appointed to rule Syria for 
five years is sufficient evidence that 
there, at least, a genuine effort to 
reform will be made. The energy 
and ability of this enlightened 
statesman are now more generally 
known and appreciated than in 
1873, when for a short time he held 
the same position, and left behind 
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him a reputation for probity and 
administrative capacity which en- 
deared him to the inhabitants of 
Syria, who now welcome him back. 
So long as Midhat rules Palestine, 
a marked and progressive improve- 
ment of the land may be expected. 

We cannot doubt that English 
administration will. be regarded in 
Palestine with unmixed feelings of 
delight by all save the cruel and 
rapacious tyrants who have lived 
on the misery of the native peas- 
antry. 

It is true that Moslems regard 
the native Christians, and all those 
of the Greek Church with whom 
they come in contact, with feelings 
of hatred and contempt. Nor can 
we wonder at this if we take into 
account the miserable character of 
the native Christians and the vices 
of the Greek Clergy. It is not, 
however, in this light that they 
regard the English Brudesdént. 
They know that millions of their 
co-religionists are happy under Eng- 
lish rule—that the Melika Ingliz 
is a great Mohammedan sovereign ; 
and they find a toleration and cath- 
olicity of religious opinion among 
the English with whom they are 
acquainted which they contrast with 
the narrow fanaticism of Eastern 
Christians, 

The poor peasants of Syria used 
to ask English travellers constantly, 
“When will you come to build up 
our country? They have a say- 
ing that “England is the Sultan’s 
sword ;” and they would rejoice to 
hear that while the Sultan remains 
the “Head of the Faith,” in which 
capacity he is firmly established in 
their affections, yet that the same 
arm which, in their estimation, 
wields the Sultan’s sword, is also 
to be employed in holding the 
sword of justice in his dominions, 
and that the reign of mongrel for- 
eign rulers, who have so long ground 
the faces of the poor, is over. 
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There is no people who, from 
habit and character, are so likely 
to be successful in governing the 
Levantive Moslems as are the Eng- 
lish. 

It may, however, be asked, Is 
Palestine a country which would 
repay any serious attempt to de- 
velop its resources? The land is 
regarded as barren and desolate— 
a ridge of stony mountain flanked 
by malarious plains and a sandy 
coast. Yet such an estimate of its 
value is quite untrue. The country 
is naturally as fertile as ever, and 
is merely depopulated and unculti- 
vated because ill ruled, or rather 
not governed at all. The rich har- 
vests—which are raised without 
manure on ground only scratched 
with the plough, by a population 
only about one-tenth of that which 
even now might be supported by 
the country—attest the fruitfulness 
of the soil; and the prosperity of 
the villages and farms owned by 
foreigners who employ the native 
peasantry, is a sign of the change 
which might speedily be wrought 
by good government, and by the 
use of very moderate capital. 

Palestine possesses one great ad- 
vantage in the accessibility of its 
geographical position. Not only 
could an English army in Palestine 
base itself on the sea, and yet de- 
fend the breadth of the land by a 
single day’s march, but the same 
advantage would render the rich 
corn-plateau of the Hauriin a valu- 
able source for the supply of Enu- 
rope. The soil of the Hauran, and 
of the great plains of Lower Galilee, 
consists of a rich, friable, basaltic 
débris, in which every production 
of the country flourishes. The soil 
of Sharon is scarcely less produc- 
tive; and the stony hills are still 
fitted for that luxuriant vine cul- 
ture which must at one time have 
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covered the slopes with rich foliage, 
such as still lights up the rugged 
cliffs of Hermon, and which has 
left its marks in the old wine- 
presses, hewn in rock, which occur 
all over the hills of Palestine. 

The oil of Galilee is still almost 
as famous as in the-days when the 
Talmudic scholars sang its praises ; 
and there is probably no article of 
production found in Southern Italy 
which might not be grown in Pal- 
estine. The sugar-cane was once 
extensively cultivated by the Cru- 
saders in the Jordan valley, and 
the indigo-plant still grows wild iv 
the plains. 

The construction of some fifty 
miles of road in the plain of Sharon, 
and the re-establishment of its old 
system of irrigation and drainage; 
the extension of a railway from 
Haifa to Damascus, through the 
rich agricultural districts of Central 
Palestine and of the Hauran; the 
acquisition of Jand by Jews or Eu- 
ropeans, employing the natives of 
the country as farm labourers ;— 
these changes, which seem now far 
less improbable than they did only 
a year ago, would render Pales- 
tine a valuable and accessible agri- 
cultural district, and the wealth 
now neglected would flow to the 
coast at the old “ Haven” of Carmel, 
which might thus become one of 
the most thriving ports in the Le- 
vant, the commercial gateway to 
Syria, and the military base from 
which most effectively the Suez 
Canal might be defended. 

Events in the East hasten on- 
ward so rapidly that the fature 
thus suggested may perhaps be- 
come, at no distant time, an accom- 
plished fact; for it can hardly be 
denied that many events apparently 
far more improbable have actually 
occurred during the course of the 
past year. 











One evening last spring my friend 
Clifton. and I found ourselves at 
his fireside enjoying a bottle of 
West India Madeira. We had had 
a pouring wet day with the hounds, 
no kill, and such a ride home! So, 
there being nothing in the day’s 
adventures to think or talk over 
with pleasure, we had both been 
out of sorts since half-past five 
o'clock, had come in to dinner in 
anything but high spirits, and had 
conversed chiefly in monosyllables 
during the repast. But the ‘nice 
cosy dinner, and the good wine 
(Clifton’s wines are undeniable), 
had operated powerfully during 
three quarters of an hour, to bring 
us into something of a genial 
humour; and by the time the 
butler bad retreated, and we were 
comfortably arranged flanking the 
fire, our spirits were raised a little, 
and our tongues loosed. The rainy 
day had been followed by a stormy 
evening. We could hear the hail 


driven every now and then against- 


the windows with startling violence ; 
the wind roared in, the chimneys 
and howled among the trees, whose 
branches gave out agonised creaks 
in the strong gusts. . The fireside 
was decidedly the right place to be 
in just then, “This is pleasanter 
than Moscow,” said Clifton, with 
the first attempt at a smile that 
cither of us had made since we sat 
down, “ Decidedly so,” I answered ; 
“pleasanter than any other place 
I can think of at this moment.” 
“ Just my idea,” replied he.” “ That 
row outside—lI shall be sure to find 
some trees down in the morning, 
but never mind—that row in some 
way or another greatly enhances 
the comfort of the hearth. I am 
glad I told Millett to turn down 
the lights.” 
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“Yes, the glow of the fire seems 
the right thing. Lots of shadows 
and all sorts ef unearthly noises, 
Just the time when one gets into a 
credulous mood, and can take *in 
tales such as bards 


‘In sage and solemn tunes have sung 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung ; 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more | is meant than meets the 


“By Jove! yes. Do you believe 
in ghosts? I can’t say I don’t; and 
I don’t know that I very distinetly 
do.” . 

“Not a very decided confession 
of faith,” said I. “ But, in truth, 
one must word one’s creed carefully 
nowadays; for there are so many 
new-fangled ideas about the invisi- 
ble world that you don’t know 
what you may be assenting to if 
you make a simple profession of 
belief.” 

“Yes; the terrible old sheeted 
spectre of our boyish days is very 
nearly exploded. I must say I 
rather regret it. Spiritualism seems 
to be the modern form of supersti- 
tion.” 

“ Oh, it hardly amounts to super- 
stition. Don't call it so, Clifton. 
It is nothing but the most wretched, 
shallow, charlatanry.” 

“Well, come, I don’t know. 
Some of its phenomena are surely 
as well attested as the pranks of 
our old friends of the churchyard.” 

“ Attested or not, I denounce it 
because of its utter uselessness. 
With all the wonderful powers 
which it professes to bring into 
action, do we get a bit wiser? I 
never heard of any of the spirits 
interfering for any good or reason- 
able purpose.” 

“Yes; you may take that ground. 
Whether there be anything aston- 
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ishing about it or not, it does 
not repay the trouble of investi- 
gation.” 

“OF course not. The character 
of its professors pretty well explains 
what it is. A parcel of keen, de- 
signing fellows make money by it. 
It would be different if educated, 
disinterested persons thought it 
worth their notice.” 

“H’m,: perhaps; but I can’t say 
I think that argument so strong as 
the other.” 

“You surely admit that the 
credit of a science, art,—whatever 
you choose to call it,—must be 
very low when it is practised and 
preached chiefly by persons who do 
not otherwise enjoy a great reputa- 
tion for accuracy or conscientious- 
ness, perhaps quite the reverse.” 

“Of course I admit that a thing 
brought out under questionable 
sponsorship will justly be regarded 
with suspicion, But whatever we 
may suspect, nothing is proved for 
or against by the character of the 
agents or professors,” 

“IT don’t quite follow you. I 
think a great deal is proved.” 

“No,” said Clifton. “ Look here. 
If there be any truth in these 
things—spiritualism, clairvoyance, 
divination, fortune-telling, I don’t 
cate what you call them—there 
must be, behind the wizard or 
medium, or somnambulist, some 
power greater than human, Now, 
then, why should such a power 
choose as we would choose? why 
should it select the learned, the 
wise, the good, to be the recipients 
of its revelations ?” 

“ Well, of course, I can’t answer,” 
said I. 

“ More than that,” said Clifton, 
rather warming in his argument— 
“if the powers which tell these 
strange things be, as many would 
have us believe, evil spirits, is it 
not conceivable that they might, 
out of wickedness or wantonness, 
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choose to make, their announce- 
ments through some vile and con- 
temptible channels ?” 

“You are miles beyond me in 
weird science. I shall only listen,” 

“Well, you haven’t got much 
more to hear,” said Clifton; “ but 
you know it is just possible that 
spirits, from some motives of se- 
crecy and mystery—just to avoid 
the inquisitiveness of minds accus- 
tomed to investigation—may reveal 
themselves through beings who do 
not half comprehend, and do not 
care to speculate on, the import of 
what they utter.” 

“May he so,” said I; “but we 
are getting into very misty regions 
now.” 

“TI think such an idea as that 
makes one understand how gipsies, 
spae-wives, and clairvoyants may 
sometimes utter oracles concerning 
things of which naturally they have 
no knowledge, and in which they 
feel no interest.” 

“Pardon me, Clifton,” said I, 
“ but you seem to me to speak as if 
you had some experience or other 
of such things,” 

“My dear fellow, everybody has 
had such experience, only some 
banish it from,their minds. Think, 
now,—has something odd never 
come within your own knowledge ?” 

“ By Jove! I do remember one or 
two strange inexplicable things—co- 
incidences.” 

“ Yes ; well I have had knowledge 
of some coincidences too.” 

“ Anything worth telling?” 

“ Well, of my own, no, But I 
have been thinking during these 
fire minutes of something on rec- 
ord which I lighted on only a few 
weeks ago, and which has led me 
to ponder a good deal over these 
matters, By the by, it has some- 
thing to do with the Madeira -we 
are drinking; for our connection 
with the Spences, through whom 
my father obtained this wine, arose 
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out of the circumstances of which 
[ found the account,” 

“Just listen to that gust of wind. 
Well for you that your honse is 
pretty solidly built, or we must have 
heard something crash before now. 
Suppose you stir the fire a little, or 
let me; I declare I am becoming 
quite nervous.” 

“Then help yourself to wine. I 
was hunting, you know, for some- 
thing to throw light on that Led- 
yard dispute. - It was imagined that 
my grandfather, having been so 
long in the regiment with old Gen- 
eral Ledyard, might possibly have 
known something about his testa- 
mentary doings or intentions, and 
so I was requested to look among 
some heaps of old papers.” 

“Ah! and you were mysterious- 
ly guided to something explanatory 
of the whole secret. There’s some 
sense in that.” 

“Not a bit of it. I couldn’t find 
a word even bearing upon the Led- 
yard affair. But I found a ‘little 
family narrative which seemed to 
have been carefully drawn up by 
some indifferent person who had 
the whole of the facts presented to 
him of an episode in the early regi- 
mental life of my grandfather. We 
have been accustomed to think of 
him, you know, as a superior officer 
in the great wars under. Cornwallis 
and Baird in India, and afterwards 
under Moore and Wellesley in Spain. 
But this story shows him to us as 
quite a fresh ensign. I confess I 
read it with a good deal of interest.” 

“Already you kave kindled a 
similar interest in me. I feel that the 
horrentia Martis arma, in connec- 
tion with which we have been ac- 
customed to think of the general, 
have just now shrunk into nothing 
beside the youthful ensign, gracili 
modulatus avend, or whatever was 
the fancy of his early romance. 
After thus rousing curiosity you 
cannot refuse to gratify it. The 
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tempest, the hour, are in keeping 
with the recital of a strange le- 
gend.” 

‘“T don’t want in the least to 
make a secret of the thing,” answer- 
ed Clifton ; “ only it’s a longish yarn. 
I haven’t got it up perfectly, or I 
would abbreviate it. ’Twon’t be in 
the least tedious to me to go over 
it all again; so, if you still wish 
for the story after hearing that it’s — 
lengthy, I'll fetch it at once.” 

I persisted in my request, and 
Clifton, after a skort absence, daur- 
ing which he was heard making a 
considerable noise with the bolts of 
locks, came back ioto the dining- | 
room, bearing a manuscript on fools- 
cap, which had turned yellow from 
age, and was spotted in places. The 
leaves were tied together with silk 
ribbon, which also had turned from 
white to yellow. It was written in 
an even round hand, such as a clerk’s 
or scrivener’s, The heading of the 
MS. was, “An Account of Some 
Passages in the Early Life of Gen- 
eral Sir Godfrey Clifton, K. B.;” 
and it bore at the end the initials 
“G.C.;” but the story was told in 
the third person, Many times since 
that evening have I pored over its 
pages. I am two days’ journey from 
Clifton now, so cannot give the ex- 
act words of the narrator, but if the 
reader will trust me he shall hear 
the substance of what he read, which 
is as follows :— 


In the autumn of the year 1777, 
the freight-ship Berkeley Castle, 
of 600 tons burthen, sailed from 
Deal for Montego Bay, on the 
north side of~the island of Jamaica. 
It was hoped that she would reach 
her destination a little before 
Christmas, she being laden with 
supplies which would be required 
at that season. Her state-rooms 
were not numerous; and it was only 
by the master turning out of his 
eabin and getting some accom- 
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modation rigged up for himself be- 
tween decks, that she could take 
the few passengers who sailed in 
her, These were mostly, but not 
all, connected with a regiment at 
that time stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montego Bay. Travel- 
ling in Jamaica was not so easy a 
matter in those days as it is now; 
so those who were to serve on the 
north side found it convenient to 
be landed ata northern’ port. Dr. 
Salmon, a military surgeon, his 
wife, and his daughter Flora, aged 
eighteen, were a little family party ; 
and, appointed to the same regi- 
ment to which Dr. Salmcn  be- 
longed, there was Ensign Clifton, 
a young man of good family. The 
passenger, hoewver, who sailed in 
the greatest state was a young lady 
who had been at school in Edin- 
burgh, and was now returning 
home in charge of the master of 
the vessel. Every luxury that 
wealth could buy had been sup- 
plied to make the voyage agreeable 
to her; she was attended by two 
negresses; her dresses and orna- 
ments were of a most costly de- 
scription, and seemed inexhaust- 
ible. Miss Arabella Chisholm was 
evidently a personage of some con- 
sequence in her own land; and, let 
it be remarked, she could not have 
passed unnoticed anywhere. She 
was a remarkably pretty and well- 
shaped girl—a brunette, but such 
a splendid one as it was dangerous 
for young men to look on. Beside 
these there was a young man named 
Spence, also a Creole by birth, but 
a white.* He had been seve- 
ral years in England, had just taken 
his degree at Cambridge, and was 
now on his way back to his father’s 
estate. Six, therefore, was the 
number of the cabin passengers, 
who, after a day or two (for the 
sailed in bright, calm weather), all 
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showed themselves at the cuddy- 
table, abd began an acquaintance 
which was to last, if all should go 
well, for more than two months. 
Two young ladies and two young 
gentlemen embarked together seem- 
ed likely enough to make the time 
pass pleasantly. The ensign had 
his seat at table next to Miss 
Salmon, but he sat opposite to the 
lovely brunette, by whose side Mr. 
Spence was established, in right of 
an old acquaintance of their fami- 
lies, if not of themselves, and the 
neighbeurhood of their estates. 
And Miss Salmon was a young 
lady by whose side, in nineteen 
voyages out of twenty, a young 
officer would have thought it a 
great privilege to sit. She was 
very nice-looking, pleasant, and 
rather witty in her conversation, 
and quiet and lady-like in her man- 
ner. But on this occasion the blaze 
and animation of the Jamaica belle 
threw her a little into shadow. 
Their first dinner was a cheerful 
one, at which everybody showed a 
wish to be friendly. The weather- 
beaten skipper was most attentive 
to Mrs. Salmon, who sat on his 
right, and ‘told her stories innumer- 
able about the wonderful country 
to which she was going,—oysters 
growing on trees, crabs crawling 
about the hill-tops miles from the 
sea, cabbages rising sixty feet from 
the ground—and s0 on. 

They liked each other's company 
so much that they sat a good while 
after dinner on this first occasion, 
and it was too cold for the ladies 
to go on deck afterwards; so the 
gentlemen only walked the poop, 
and smoked in the twilight. 

“You and Miss Chisholm have 
been acquainted before, have you 
not, Mr. Spence?” asked young 
Clifton, while they thas paced. 

“Tt is very possible that we 





* Creole means “ born in the West Indies ;” thus Creoles may be of any colour. 
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have,” answered Mr. Spence; “ but 
I have not the least recollection of 
her. It is nine years since I left 
Jamaica. I remember Mr. Chis- 
holm, though not very distinctly; 
but could not have said a week 
ago whether there were children at 
his house or not.” 

“T fancy that your information 
will be much more accurate after 
you get home, eh, Dr, Salmon?” 
said the skipper. “By George, sir! 
old Sandy Chisholm, as they call 
her father, is one of the richest men 
on the island. I don’t know how 
many estates he owns.” 

“ Rich enough, I should think, by 
the style in which the young lady 
is appointed,” answered the doctor. 

“And I think I can tell you 
young men something,” rejoined 
the skipper, in a confidential tone. 
‘Mr. Chisholm is exceedingly anxi- 
ous that this daughter should marry 
well, and will give a very handsome 
fortune to a son-in-law of whom he 
may approve.” 

“ However much she may bring 
her husband, I think she will know 
how to spend it, ha, ha!” laughed 
Dr. Salmon. 

“No, doctor, don’t say so,” re- 
turned the skipper, who seemed a 
little jealous of the opinion enter- 
tained of his temporary ward. “ Their 
habits appear more extravagant than 
those of people at home, without 
really being so. Their methods of 
spending money are restricted, and 
they lean a good deal towards dress 
and gewgaws, With an English 
education, such as my young friend 
has had, they make clever, sensible 
women,” 

“Perhaps so, perhaps so,” con- 
eeded the doctor, somewhat grudg- 
ingly. “It would be as well, though, 
for a young fellow who might feel 
inclined to bid for the fortune, to 
consider how a handsome, extrava- 
gant wife might be disposed to deal 
with it.” 


“ By Jove, sir!” said the gallant 
skipper, stopping short in his walk, 
and withdrawing his pipe from his 
lips with decision, «f only wish I 
was a smart young bachelor this 
day; if I wouldn’t go in and try 
my luck, there’s no salt in sea- 
water.” 

‘Bravo, captain!” said young 
Clifton. 

“ You know,” pursued the skip- 
per, calming down again, after his 
little burst of excitement, “her 
father insists upon her ‘doin 
things in style,’ as he calls it. The 
display and luxury may be set 
down to the old gentleman’s ac- 
count. Those two negresses, now, 
he sent home with me last voyage, 
and had ’em kept in England five 
months so that they might be ready 
to attend their young mistress on 
her voyage out.” 

“T wonder,” put in Mr, Spence, 
“that he didn’t frank some white 
married couple on a trip to Eng- 
land that they might return in 
charge of the young lady. I have 
known that done before to-day.” 

While the gentlemen were thus 
discoursing on the poop, the sub- 
ject of their conversation was below 
showing a disposition tobe very 
friendly with Mrs. and Miss Salmon, 
Those ladies, so affably encountered, 
were not long, one may be sure, be- 
fore they made some observations 
on Arabella’s rich dress and orna- 
ments; whereat Miss Chisholm, far 
from being displeased, entered in- 
to descriptions of all the treasures 
contained in her voluminous bag- 
gage, and promised to gratify them 
with a sigl of the same. 

“ But how can you do it?” ob- 
jected Miss Salmon, whose pro- 
phetic mind foresaw a difficulty in 
the way of this gratification. “You 
cannot have all these‘ packages in 
your cabin, and the captain’s direc- 
tions were that we were to kee 
with us everything likely to be 
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wanted for use, as none of the 
heavy things which had been low- 
ered into the hold could be dis- 
turbed during the voyage.” 

“ The captain’s directions! ” echo- 
ed Miss Chisholm, with disdain. 
“What do I care for the captain’s 
directions? There are plenty of 
sailors in the ship to pull things up 
and down, and when I| wish to have 
my chests and trunks brought up 
they will have to bring them.” 
Her look seemed to add, * Nay, I'll 
tickle ye for a young Creole prin- 
cess, i’ faith.” This imperious de- 
meanour somewhat astonished the 
military ladies, who had no expe- 
rience of Creole princesses, and be- 
lieved that before all things it was 
necessary that ‘“ disciplines ought to 
be used.” Arabella was not half 
so fond of answering the other 
ladies’ questions about her native 
island, as she was of talking about 
her life in England; which perhaps 
was natural, She had been a cbild 
in Jamaica, but in England had 
expanded towards womanhood, and 
acquired new sentiments, new ideas, 
new aspirations, all of which were 
foreign to her West India recollec- 
tions. She said she would be de- 
lighted to see her father again, but 
she feared she would find the island 
dull; “and if so,” she remarked, 
“T shall make my papa go home 
for good. He has wasted quite 
enough of his life in the stupid 
colony.” Her new acquaintances, 
who hardly knew what it was to 
move independently, marvelled at 
all this wilfulness. 

The Creole beauty was as good 
as her word about he? baggage, 
The captain, although he yielded 
to her as to a spoiled child, calling 
her “ My dear,” and made as though 
he were spontaneously according 
these exceptional indulgences, did 
nevertheless let her have her way ; 
and the tars were manning the 
tackle and shifting the Inggage as 


often as, and for as long as, it 
pleased Miss Arabella Chisholm to 
require their services in this way. 
Mrs. Salmon told her husband 
that there was something very frank 
and winning about the handsome 
Creole. She was good-natured too, 
and had forced upon Miss Salmon’s 
acceptance trinkets and other trea- 


‘sures which the latter young lady 


had admired. “ But do you know,” 
added Mrs, Salmon, “ her conversa- 
tion is too free on some subjects— 
hardly what I call nice. When 
the two girls are alone, she says 
things to Flora about young men 
and love-making which it quite 
distresses our girl to hear, for she 
isn’t accustomed to those subjects. 
I hardly know what to do about it.” 

“You can do nothing, I am 
afraid,” answered Dr. Salmon; 
“Miss Chisholm means nothing 
wrong, I am persuaded; and we 
must impute to her tropical blood 
and her early education among 
coloured people this foreign style. 
Flora is too well principled to be 
hurt by it; and as she will not 
encourage it, Miss Chisholm will 
probably soon find that other sub- 
jects would be more agreeable.” 

“ My dear, she will find nothing 
of the sort. She will allow no- 
thing and do nothing but what she 
pleases, There never was such an 
arbitrary creature.” 

“ Well, well,” answered the doc- 
tor, “the voyage is not to last for 
ever. Explain to Flora that this 
is not an English young lady, and 
therefore that she does not deserve 
the censure which we should direct 
against a countrywoman allowing 
herself such licence. As long as 
she has her mother to guide her, I 
feel quite easy about Flora’s sense 
of propriety,”—with which compli- 
ment to his wife’s good sense Dr. 
Salmon closed the conversation, 
drew in his head and went to 
sleep ; for they had been talking in 
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their state-room, where they lay in 
little berths one over the other, and 
the doctor, being in the nether com- 
partment, had to put out his head 
to listen to the oracles which came 
to him from above. 

The same night on which this 
conversation occurred there were 
minds occupied with Miss Arabella 
in other cabins than the doctor’s. 
Mr. Spence, tossing in his berth, 
was reflecting that he, in right of 
his Creole origin and strong claims 
of family, was, under present cir- 
cunjstances, Arabella’s natural ally, 
attendant, and sympathiser; and 
that she was bound to be a great 
deal more familiar and confidential 
with him than with that rather 
pensive and genteel ensign, whose 
natural affiinity was with Miss Sal- 
mon, He did not venture, even in 
thought, to lay claim to more than 
this, though it is to be feared that 
neighbourly frankness would have 
gone but a small way towards sat- 
isfying the craving of his heart. 
Like a turbulent patriot, who puts 
in a reasonable demand for tolera- 
tion and equal rights, when in his 
heart he abhors both liberty and 
equality, and .aims at tyranny, so 
the self-deluding Spence fretted 
himself about the rights of neigh- 
bours, while already it was an idea 
of exclusive rights which was mak- 
ing him so restless. The young 
fellow was considerably smitten. 

However reasonable Spence might 
take his own notions and arrange- 
ments to be, Ensign Clifton could 
not help seeing things in a very 
different light. In that young 
officer’s judgment, Miss Salmon 
and Mr. Spence appeared to be ad- 
mirably fitted for each other. ¢ As 
for Spence’ pretending to a lady so 
tat Mn Chisholm, the idea 


was us: it was a viola- 

tion b eternal fitness of things: 

it ‘not by possibility tend to 

promote the happiness of anybody, 
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and might be productive of much 
misery. Now, fora calm bystander 
who could see all this mischief 
brewing, not to try and prevent it 
would have been gross dereliction 
of duty. And Clifton thought him- 
self a calm philosophic bystander, 
laying claim to that character on 
the ground of a passion which he 
had entertained for a cousin some 
five years older than himself, who 
had thought him very clever when 
he was fifteen. For more than a 
year it was his dream to make this 
cousin his bride after he had raised 
himself to eminence; but the vision 
was disturbed by intelligence that 
a captain of dragoons, who con- 
sidered himself already sufficiently 
eminent for the achievement, was 
about to marry her. The stricken 
youth mourned becomingly, then 
hardened his heart to study and 
ambition. He even grew to think 
that it would facilitate his future 
career to be thus early acclimatised’ 
to the trying air of love: he learned: 
to set a value upon his scar, and to- 
feel that the crushing of his affec- 
tions gave him an immense advan- 
tage over even older men who were 
still vulnerable about the heart. 
So the ensign thought that while 
the voyage lasted it would be as 
well to obtain as Jarge a share as 
he could of Miss Chisholm’s atten- 
tion, just to shield her (she being 
very young and inexperienced) from 
plunging into mischief, Once they 
were on shore his responsibility 
would be* over. It would be an- 
other thing then; and her father 
being at hand to care for her, it 
would be the father’s affair, and verv 
unfortunate if she should form an 
imprudent attachment—that was all. 
And Ensign Clifton sighed deeply, 
and turned himself over in his berth, 
as he came to this conclusion, 

Miss Salmon had her thoughts 
too, as the Berkeley Castle, on this 
bright night, being now clear of 
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the Bay of Biscay, walked steadily 
before the wind towards Madeira. 
Aud there was something in Miss 
Salmon’s mind which coincided 
curiously with a thought which 
has been ascribed to Mr. Spence. 
Flora Salmon was beginning to 
see very strongly the natural affin- 
ity between Mr. Clifton and her- 
self. They belonged to the same 
profession in a manner; at any 
rate they must have many ideas 
in common, Their lots might be 
cast in the same place for a long 
time to come. She, Flora, was 
perhaps a little more sprightly and 
spirituelle than the ensign; but 
what of that? it only made her 
more fit to be his companion and 
complement. He was very nice 
and gentlemanly, if a little shy and 
silent. Flora didn’t think at all 
the worse of him because he wasn’t 
noisy and silly like many ensigns 
whom it had been her lot to mark; 
but why didn’t he recognise the 
claims of his own cloth? It would 
not have been surprising if one of 
the brainless subalterns, of whom 
she had then two or three in her 
mind’s eye, had been taken with 
the handsome person and not very 
reserved conversation of the spark- 
ling Creole. They were incapable 
of appreciating anything which did 
not lie on the surface; but of Mr. 
Clifton, who seemed to have a mind, 
better things might have been ex- 
pected. It is just possible, too, 
that Flora perceived, or perhaps 
she had been informed, that Clifton 
was a youth of good family, and of 
a fortune that made him indepen- 
dent of his profession; but she 
didn’t confess to herself that this 
had anything to do with her griev- 
ance, which she rested on general, 
open, unselfish grounds. Yet Miss 
Salmon was hardly just to Arabella. 
The latter young lady was not 
merely a pretty compound of pre- 
tension and coquetry, notwithstand- 
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ing her wilfulness and variableness, 
and the trivial matters which often 
seemed to occupy her. Her caprices 
were not without their charm, 
and sometimes, though rarely, they 
spirited her into moods of reverie 
and feeling which were but the 
more winning from their sudden- 
ness and rarity. 


“Tf tenderness touched her, the dark of 
her eye 

At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 

From the depths of whose shadow, like 
holy revealings 

From innermost shrines, came the light 
of her feelings!” : 


Miss Chisholm, while al! these 
cogitations were going on, had 
fallen very happily to sleep. She 
had been accustomed to have her 
own way in most things, and there 
was nothing in the situation on 
board ship to hinder her sovereign 
will in the least. She may have 
been utterly indifferent about both 
the young men on board, or she 
may have preferred one to the 
other. However this may have 
been, she had-not the least doubt 
about being able to please herself 
whenever she might ascertain what 
her own pleasure was. And so she 
dropped asleep tranquilly and early. 
A moonbeam, slanting into her 
cabin as she lay in her first slumber, 
glanced on the accurate moulding 
of an arm which, escaped from the 
loose night-dress, was thrown high 
on her pillow, and wound over the 
crown of her head, beyond which 
the hand rested in shadow. The 
sheen played softly on the curves 
of the regular features, and caught 
the tangles of her luxuriant hair 
in such wise as to graze each tress 
with, a streak of light. In the 
day her tresses were of a rich dark 
brown, very effective in their mass, 
though the strands were not par- 
ticularly fine; but this chiaroscuro 
gave them an unearthly richness, 
and made the lace about her neck, 
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which peeped between their folds, 
gleam like fretted silver. We hear 
sweet things said about the sleep of 
virtue, and the sleep of innocence, 
also of the slumber of a mind at 
peace with itself; but the slumber 
of a young lady entirely satisfied 
with herself and with her lot, wants 
nothing that goodness or purity or 
quiet conscience could give. It is 
a tranquillity which accident may 
scare from the pillow; but while it 
lasts it is excellent. 

The voyage proceeded prosper- 
ously. Rolling down the Trades is 
geficrally a not very checkered or 
perilous course; but the days, if 
uneventful, were not tedious to the 
passengers, Dr, and Mrs. Salmon 
had had too much of the bustle, 
and too many of the vicissitudes of 
life, to chafe at two or three weeks 
of calm, bright, listless days; and 
as for the rest of the company, they 
were all busily engaged in a little 
drama which was to reach its dé- 
nouement in other scenes; and the 
sameness was no sameness to them. 

Flora and Arabella were in the lat- 
ter’s state-room, rummaging among 
a profusion of jewels and orna- 
ments. Flora had never handled 
so many treasures in her life; and 
though she had sense enough to 
be somewhat angry with herself for 
being so delighted, yet the woman 
was strong in her, and she revelled 
amoug the gems and gold. One 
atticle after andther was taken up 
and admired, and pronounced to be 
the most beautiful that ever was 
seen, until the next came up for 
criticism, and was in its turn found 
to surpass all others, A Maltese 
cross had just been returned to the 
case with a glowing eulogium, aod 
was now being utterly eclipsed by 
a set of emeralds which took away 
Flora’s breath. “ Well, I never 


saw anything like it,” said she; 
“how lovely—how very lovely !” 
“ Flora,” 


said’ Miss Chisholm, 
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“T shall leave those emeralds to 
you when I die.” 

“Oh, will you?” said Flora, 
who was quick at a joke ; “then if 
I live to be ninety 1 may deck my 
ruins with emeralds.” 

“ A shorter life than that may 
bring you the bequest. I wasn’t 
trifling.” Then, said Arabella, after 
an instant’s pause, “ Flora, do you 
believe in spirits ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Miss Sal- 
mon, astonished. 

“Do you ever seethem ?” 

“See them! no, They cannot be 
seen.” 

“T see them,” said Arabella, 
in a subdued, mysterious manner. 
“All my life I have seen strange 
things, and they impress me always 
with the idea that my life will not 
last long.” 

“Nonsense,” said Flora; “you 
should not allow yourself to think 
of such things.” 

“They do: they make me sad, 
so that I almost wish to die. -Is it 
not dreadful ?” 

“Tt is dreadful if you give way 
to it, my dear, You must be ail- 
ing. Will you speak to my father 
about it ?” 

“No, Flota, not for the world. 
I don’t give way, But my heart is 
sore sometimes. You shall have 
the emeralds.” 

“Thank you,” said Flora; “ but 
don’t encourage morbid thoughts. 
It isn’t right.” 

“Very well, then, let’s langh;” _ 
aud Arabella was immediately in a 
new mood. 

The reader will scarcely consider 
his credulity too severely taxed if 
he is asked to believe that Ensign 
Clifton soon descended from his 
platform of exalted benevolence to- 
wards Miss Chisholm, and became 
her devoted admirer. He had not 
found it easy to come between her 
and Mr. Spence, except just when 
it was her pleasure that he should 
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do so. She, and not he, pulled the 
wires; and after a little while he 
submitted to his fate and moved 
as he was impelled by the guiding 
power, Each young man got his 
share of sunshine, and neither could 
flatter himself long with the idea 
that he was preferred. Miss Sal- 
mon was hardly an unbiased judge ; 
but she (in bitterness of disappoint- 
ment perhaps) thought that Clifton 
was the favourite. 
One evening when they were ap- 
roaching the Gulf of Mexico, Ara- 
Pella was seated on a luxurious 
pile of cushions and wraps, looking 
over the ship’s side. Clifton, who 
had managed to be in possession of 
her, was standing near, leaning on 
the gunwale. The girl was chatter- 
ing earnestly about the grandeur of 
her father’s house, his slaves, and 
his establishment, and declaring 
what great things should be done at 
home under her influence. When 


she gave him the chance of putting 
in a word, Clifton said it made him 
sad to hear of the magnificence to 


which she was going. Of course 
the wily youth intended to provoke 
a question, in answer to which he 
was going to deprecate pathetically 
the distance which so much wealth 
would interpose between her and a 
subaltern of low degree. Her reply 
might possibly have given some 
comfort to his soul, But Arabella 
somewhat disconcerted him by 
changing her manner suddenly and 
saying: “Yes; it makes me very 
sad too.” Hibs little plot thus foiled, 
it was now Clifton’s turn to de- 
mand the meaning of what had 
been said. 

‘** Well,” answered Arabella, soft- 
ly, “ money, and negroes, and a fine 
house, and ever so much gaiety, 
don’t bring happiness, do they?” 

Clifton wasn’t ready with an 
answer; and, after an _ instant’s 
pause, Arabella went on. “TI feel 
sometimes, when I am thinking, as 
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if I could be very miserable with all 
the comfort that I shall live in. 
There’s something one wants that 
isn’t in these fine things, isn’t 
there? I don’t know what it is, 
but it seems to be something far 
away, out of one’s reach, you know ; 
and I feel I shall never get it, and 
I shall be miserable among all my 
luxury.” 

“You desire sympathy, affec- 
tion, Miss Chisholm,” ventured Clif- 
ton, cutting in very cleverly for 
so young a player at the game. 

“ Surely that is not a matter for 
you to be unhappy about. Your 
wealth is only fortune’s gift, but 
you can command sympathy, and, 
and ” the boy hesitated, partly 
from want of courage, and partly 
from the fascination which her un- 
wonted looks exercised. Her long 
lashes were drooping over her eyes; 
her features expressed gentle sad- 
ness; the lips were parted, and her 
bosom rose with a sigh which was 
almost a sob. 

“ No,” said she, “it is something 
that I never shall obtain,—never, 
never. I know that I shall not 
live very long. I can’t tell how I 
know it, but I do.” 

If Clifton thought his opportunity 
was now come he was mistaken. 
No sooner did he attempt to avail 
himself of her soft mood than she 
shook herself into a merry laugh, 
saying, while the moisture could be 
seen in her reopened eyes, “ How 
foolish one can be! Mr. Clifton, 
you make me quite melancholy. 
Oh, come here, Mr. Spence, if you 
please, and say something amusing. 
I know you can be entertaining if 
you like.” 

This day’s experience did not 
lighten Clifton’s heart a bit. While 
he thought Arabella a thousand 
times better worth winning than 
ever, he thought her a thousand 
times further removed beyond his 
reach, But he was making more 
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progress than he knew of—indeed, 
more than she knew of either. 
Arabella was after a time conscious 
that she was rather pleased with 
the young man. But this, she was 
sure, was only a passing fancy. 
And teasing him passed the time 
so merrily! Yet she was ventur- 
ing rashly. 

At last the good ship reached her 
port. The north side of Jamaica 
showed itself one splendid evening, 
with its park-like slopes backed by 
the giant hills; all the colours of 
of the rainbow smiled and glowed 
on its broken surface; and the 
beautiful town of Montego Bay, 
decked in white and green, lay a 
crescent on the shore, and grasped 
the bright glowing harbour in its 
span. The black pilot came off 
while they were all overcome with 
the glory of the sunset, but he 
thought it better not to go in to the 
anchorage at once. “ Better lay 
off to-night, sar; soon as de day- 
light come, me will take you in.” 
This was not an inconvenient ar- 
rangement for the passengers. The 
Berkeley Castle was recognised by 
those on shore before sunset, and 
there would be plenty of time in 
the morning to come down with 
a welcome from Blenheim, Sandy 
Chisholm’s place ; from Stubbs Cas- 
tle, the abode of Mr. Spence’s father; 
and from Elsinore, where lay the 
detachment to which Ensign Clifton 
would belong. Accordingly, when, 
soon after daybreak the next morn- 
ing, the ship’s anchor was dropped, 
boat-loads of demonstrative friends 
surrounded her berth. She was 
boarded first by two washerwomen, 
who stopped on the jadder to fight till 
the mate rope’s-ended them, and who 
afterwards attempted to renew the 
combat on the quarter-deck, Then 
followed a troup of sable ladies and 
gentlemen offering mangoes, cocoa- 
nuts, star-apples, bread-nuts, a/li- 
gator -pears (as they are called), 
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spruce-beer, and a great assortment 


of island dainties which delight 


Jack after his voyage. While these 
were making their rush for the 
deck, Miss Chisholm recognised her 
father in a large barge, seemingly 
delighted at the sight of her; and 
Ensign Clifton saw the badge of his 
regiment on the dress of some per- 
sons in another and smaller boat. 
The skipper himself stood at the 
gangway to receive Sandy Chisholm. 
He did not take off his hat to that 
personage, because the fashion of 
that country is for everybody to 
shake hands with everybody; but 
he showed by his manner (as in- 
deed Sandy Chisholm showed by 
his), that as long as the latter gen- 
tleman should be pleased to remain 
on board, the whole ship would 
be at his commandment. Sandy 
caught his daughter in his arms, 
then he held her off to look at 
her, then pronounced her “ bon- 
ny,” and kissed her again: after 
which salutations, he issued orders 
about the barge and baggage to a 
henchman who attended, in that 
kind of style which we consider 
appropriate to the Great Mogul or 
the Grand Lama—orders which a 
troop of niggers, his own property, 
and all the sailors in the ship, 
hastened to execute. He then said 
a few patronising words to the skip- 
per, whom he thanked for bringing 
him this “bonny bit of mairchan- 
dize” (parenthetically kissing the 
“ mairchandize” again), and whom 
he made free of Blenheim during 
the ship’s stay. This done, Ara- 
bella said she must introduce her 
fellow-voyagers, with all of whom 
the great Sandy shook hands, and 
to each and all of whom he then 
and there offered unlimited hospi- 
tality. As for Mrs. and Miss Sal- 
mon, he insisted on taking them 
home with him until they could 
be joined by the doctor, who had 
first to go and report himself; and 
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as for Mr. Spence, he said he was 
right glad to see his father’s son. 
Ensign Clifton, of course, got a 
shake of the magnate’s hand, and 
was enjoined to make his appear- 
ance at Blenheim to see his “ auld 
messmate ” (which meant his young 
idol) “as airly as poassible.” Half 
an hour after that, the passengers 
were all on shore. 

Clifton, after reporting himself 
to his colonel at Montego Bay, was 
ordered, as he expected, to Elsinore, 
which was a large country-house, 
unoccupied by the proprietor, and 
so a convenient place of sojourn for 
a detachment of troops which had 
been ordered temporarily to that 
region in consequence of some tur- 
bulence among the negroes, There 
is a great deal in the MS. con- 
cerning the impression made upon 
the pensive ensign by the magni- 
ficent scenery of the island, the 
details of which I omit, seeing that 
in these lettered days, they may be 
found elsewhere. Suffice it to say 
that the gorgeous colours, the ripe 
vegetation extending down to the 
tide-line and toppling over into the 
sea in the struggle for existence, 
the charmingly broken contour of 
the glorious hills, soothed in some 
degree the anxiety of his breast, 
and make him wonder how such 
scenes could be associated with 
pestilence and death. 

It was Clifton’s opinion at this 
period of his life that to come 
among a set of hearty, high-spirited 
comrades in a strange and beautiful 
country is the best possible anti- 
dote for melancholy ; but at the 
date of the MS. (some years after) 
he had modified this opinion, and 
thought that the monotony of a 
military life in quarters is in itself 
depressing. Zempora mutantur. It 
is, however, pretty plain that his 
jolly friends, and the novelties of 
the West Indies, delighted him 
greatly; and if absence made his 
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heart grow fonder at odd times, 
when he found himself alone, their 
society prevented him from falling 
a prey to love-sickness. There was 
very little duty to do, and so these 
young heroés improved the ‘oeca- 
sion of their sojourn among the 
spurs of the mountains by roaming 
the country, looking after all that 
was worth seeing, which, according 
to their practice, included a great 
deal that was not worth seeing at 
all. However, the restlessness kept 
them in exercise, and that was a 
good thing. 

One day, not long after Clifton’s 
arrival, a member of the little mess 
announced at dinner that he had 
discovered an old witch ; which an- 
nouncement was received with de- 
risive cheers and much incredulity. 
The discoverer, however, was not 
very seriously affected by the hu- 
mour of his audience, but went on 
to say where he had heard of the old 
lady, and to tell of the marvellous 
things ‘that she had done. She 
was a negress, and to be found at 
Higson’s Gap, an estate belonging 
to that rich old fellow Sandy 
Chisholm, She had predicted mar- 
riages, shipwrecks, deaths, inherit- 
ances; had penetrated secrets which 
were supposed to be locked in one , 
breast alone; had mapped out the 
destinies of certain individuals in 
oracles, which had been fulfilled to 
the letter; had held communion 
with duppies—that is to say, ghosts 
—and had extracted the knowledge 
which lay hid with them beyond 
this world. Of course, there was a 
superior man present who asked 
how a sensible being could believe 
such confounded nonsense, Of 
course, the discoverer of the old lady 
knew that the facts were too weil 
attested to be treated as nonsense 
at all. Of course, the company dis- 
puted the matter as if it had been 
one of life and death; and very 
fortunately the dispute ended in a 
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bet, not a fight. The property of 
five doubloons hung in the balance 
until the proof or the failure of the 
old lady’s skill should incline the 
scale. An expedition to Higson’s 
Gap, nine or ten miles distant, was 
arranged for the morrow by four of 
them; and all was good-humour 
again. 

“T tell you what it is, Dix,” said 
he who had first made mention of 
the sorceress the night before, “I 
had this from old Henriquez, the 
merchant in town, and he wouldn’t 
be likely to make more of it than 
it was worth; besides he told me 
to use his name to the busha* at 
Higson’s Gap if I chose to go and 
try the old lady.” 

“Did he?” answered Dix. “ Pve 
a great opinion of Henriquez, you 
know. Cashes my bills. Knows 
some friends of mine. Devilish 
rich, liberal old boy. So, Marten, 
my good fellow, we won’t dispute 
any more just now; we shall soon 
see what she can do. I’m glad you 
have an introduction to the busha, 
though, because he'll give us some 
second breakfast.” 

Spite of the heat the young men 
pushed on, pulling up at various 
houses to ask their way, and always 
receiving an invitation to drink as 
well as the information they de- 
manded. At last they rode through 
a gateway without a gate, over a 
villanously rough road, where their 
horses with difficulty could be kept 
from stumbling, and got: safely into 
what in England would be called 
the farmyard of Higson’s Gap. On 
oue side of this stood the busha’s 
house, supported upon piers, obvi- 
ously with the intent that there 
should be a circulation of air be- 
tween the inhabitants and_ the 
ground. But this intent had been 
in some degree frustrated, be- 


cause a large portion of the space 
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below had been boarded in and 
turned into rooms of some sort. 
The busha from his veranda above, 
saw the arrival of the strangers, and 
descended to meet them. He was 
standing on the steps as they rode 
up, and called out, “ Here, ’Kiah, 
Jubal! come, take the gentlemen’s 
horses; cool them, and then come 
to me for some corn; hear?” 

“Yes, massa,” responded two 
darkies, appearing from somewhere 
about the premises; and when the 
young men had dismounted, they 
were hospitably invited to walk up 
and take a drink. Hereupon Mar- 
ten pronounced the potent name of - 
Henriquez,—said that he had told 
them of the fame of the old negress 
on the property, and that they had 
come to test her power,which seemed 
a most strange thing to them, they 
being officers not long out from 
England, And then the busha told 
them he was delighted to find that 
they were not mere passengers, but 
had come to pay a visit to himself ; 
and he bade them all to second 
breakfast, but recommended, in the 
meantime, that they should refresh 
with rum and water. Ice never 
found its way to Jamaica in those 
days—they trusted to the porous 
goglets for cooling their water ; and 
unless the domestics were careful 
to place these in the breeze, the cool- 
ing was but imperfectly done, and 
the comfort of the drink far less 
than it might have been. The 
busha was a tall, raw-boned young 
man, all over freckles except his 
long neck, which the sun had roasted 
to the colour of new copper. A very 
civil, honest fellow he was, but he 
had unfortunately some idea that he 
was a beau. His breeches and boots, 
though decidedly the worse for 
wear, had evidently been moulded 
with some attempt at style, and 
there was a picture of him against. 














*Negro name for overseer ; often used, also, as a slang name for the same. 
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the wall of his hall which exhibited 
some hopelessly depraved artist’s 
idea of a petit mditre. 

“ Another drink, sir; you’ve had 
along ride,” said he to Dix, But 
Dix required no more at present. 
Might it not be as well if they were 
to visit the old lady before second 
breakfast? Wasshe really as clever 
as was reported ? 

“ Well, sir,” answered the over- 
seer.” I think I know a little 
about the sex; but I confess she 
puzzles me. A huge lot of what 
she says is right. 1 used to think 
she had agents among the people 
who brought her information ;— 
they’re confounded cunning, you 
know, especially the women—but 
no confederate could help her to 
some of her guesses, or whatever 
you may like to call them. Now, 
there was my predecessor out there” 
(and he pointed through the jalous- 
ies to atomb over against the house), 
“she told him he would make a 
black Christmas; and he died on 
Christmas-eve, and was buried on 
Christmas-day. Odd, wasn’t it?” 

“ Does she work on the estate?” 

“ Well, no, sir; she doesn’t work. 
She’s been a person of some con- 
sequence when she was younger” 
(with a wink), “and now she’s in 
an honourable retirement—sort of 
a dowager.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” 

- Bacchus, go see where Mammy 
Cis is, ” called the overseer ; on which 
a tall, thin, cadaverous negro, pre- 
senting himself at one of the nu- 
merous doors, answered, “ He dere, 
massa ; me see him jes’ now.” 

“Very well, then, gentlemen, 
what do you say? Shall we go on 
and see her while they’re laying the 
cloth? and he led them down the 
steps, taking a glance, as he went, at 
a small mirror in the veranda, and 
adjusting his hat to a becoming cock. 

The young men having heard of 
a. dowager, and seeing the busha’s 
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little reference to the glass, imag- 
ined that they were to be taken to 
a dower-house. But the busha’s 
glance at his image or reflection 
was habitual, being the nearest ap- 
proach he could make to the luxury 
enjoyed by society at large of look- 
ing on the original. The dower- 
house was part of the boarded space 
under the room where they had 
been sitting. Passing round to the 
gable-end after they descended to 
the ground, the gentlemen saw an 
apartment, open at one end, in 
which perhaps a chaise might oc- 
casionally have been placed, or 
something which might be not of 
sufficient value, or not sufficiently 
small, to stand in the house, and 
yet not weather-proof; or it was a 
place where a job of carpentry might 
be wrought, or where the people 
might do a little indoor work ona 
stormy day. The farther end was 
closed by a partition with a door in 
it, and this door the busha open- 
ed, Jetting out a villanous smell of 
salt fish. Ile cailed— 

“Mammy Cis, come out a bit, 
will ye? Here’s gentlemen come to 
see you. Smooth your ringlets, you 
know; and tighten your bodice 
and let down your skirt, for they’re 
lively fellows. And here the 
busha, who had a pretty wit of his 
own, looked round, winked again, 
and laughed. As he did so, there 
issued through the. door a stout 
mulatto woman of middle height. 
Her skin was greatly wrinkled, but 
her eyes were still bright, and her 
carriage good. It was impossible 
to guess how old she might be ; for 
these coloured people, when their 
youth has once passed, wax hideous 
in a very short time. She had a 
striped handkerchief bound round 
her head, with the ends depending 
behind ; a short skirt was tied about 
her waist, and over it was a won- 
derful robe, just drawn together at 
one point, and made of some bright- 
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ly-flowered material, which would 
have been all the better for a visit 
to the wash-tub. Stockings, which 
might by courtesy have been called 
white, covered her ankles, whereof 
one was neat and slim, and the 
other exhibited a leaning to ele- 
phantiasis. A pair of exceedingly 
misshapen slippers adorned her feet. 
Large bright drops hung in her 
ears, and a showy necklace was 
about her neck. 

“ Mornin’, gentlemen,” said the 
old lady, as she saluted the com- 
pany with much dignity. Then 
she turned her glowing eyes upon 
the overseer, looked through him 
for an instant, and asked in a quiet 
voice, but with a very pointed man- 
ner, “ Who is you making fun of, 
sar? Is dis your manners to a 
leady ?” 

The youth was embarrassed, He 
was evidently not disposed to incur 
the weird woman’s vengeance, and 
at the same time he was anxious, 
before the young officers, to main- 
tain his superiority, and make good 
the sallies of Itis redundant wit. 

“Accuse me of anything but 
that,” said the gallant busha, “Ill 
manners to a lady I could never be 
guilty of. You mistake, mammy, 
I’m sure. I wish to treat you with 
the very highest respect.” It was 
necessary to wink again, to make 
the irony of this apparent; but he 
gave a very timid wink, hardly dar- 
ing to look towards the strangers. 

“You tink it respeckful, sar, to 
talk to me about ringlets and 
about my skirt? And what you 
mean, sar, by bringing gentlemen 
to see me widout sending fust to 
inform me?” 

“Really, mammy, I thought you 
knew everything so well without 
telling, that it was quite unneces- 
sary to warn you.” 

*“ You know, sar, dat is not true, 
Gentlemen, doan’t let dis young 
inan persuade you dat I am fond 
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of making a show of myself. He 
knows better. He knows well dat, 
poor old woman as I am, I have 
nlenty to care for me, and all my 
relations is not old and poor. He 
knows, too, dat it is not wise to be 
talking too freely about dis and dat 
dat I knows.” 

At all hazards, temporal and 
spiritual, the busha was constrained 
to wink when he was accused of 
saying what was not true, that he 
might demonstrate the exquisite 
flavour of the joke; but he was not 
at all comfortable when the wise 
woman boasted about her influence 
in this world, and the indiscretion 
of talking of her dealings with the 
other. It was a relief to him when 
she turned to look at the group of 
strangers. Her eye fell on Clifton, 
and she uttered, with emphasis, the 
exclamation, “ Hei!” He appeared 
in some way to interest her, But 
before she could speak to him, Dix, 
impatient for some sorcery, stepped 
forward, and said, “ The fact is, old 
lady, that we heard you could do 
something in the conjuring line, 
and we were geese enough to take 
a, ride through the sun to witness 

@ ;- 
your art. It looks very like non- 
sense, I’m afraid,” 

“Perhaps so, sar,” said the sor- 
ceress, very calmly. “I wish for 
nobody to tink me a conjuror, as 
you call it, Well for you if I am 
not.” 

Hereupon Marten, who had more 
patience, and, as he fancied, more 
tact than his friend, stepped up 
and put a silver dollar in Mammy 
Cis’s hand, saying at the same time 
in a soothing tone, “Come now, 
old girl, that will make it right, 1 
daresay. Now, please, tell me my 
fortune.” 

“Look he’, sar,” said the old 
woman, drawing herself up; “ you 
tink I want for youdollar? Chaw! 
I know where to get money in 
plenty if I want it. You is mis- 
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taken; for true youis. Take back 
de silber, and tank you all de 
same!” and she returned the dollar 
with a magnificent air. 

It only remained now for the 
fourth of the party, whose name 
was Worth, to try his luck, and 
he fortunately chose to begin with 
a little fair speaking. 

“Really, ma’am,” said he, “I 
think we have been presumptuous 
in supposing that there was any- 
thing in the fortunes of ordinary 
people like us for spirits to care 
about. If there is nothing to tell, 
we must only regret having troubled 
you, but if anything occurs to you 
worth mentioning, and you would 
be good enough . 

“ Dere is something to tell, sar; 
and since you is polite, I have de 
pleasure of informing you dat, be- 
fore you sleeps to-night, you will 
hear of something that will sweet * 
you greatly.” 

“Indeed! and what is it?” 

“1 can’t say, sar, but you will 
see.’ Then turning to Marten 
again, with something like a smile, 
she said to him, “Since you is so 
kind as tq offer me money, sar, I 
can’t do less dan tell you dat some 
money is comin’ to you, but instead 
of silber you will get gold. My 
king, you is lucky.” 

“A piece of good news,—a bag 
of gold,” put in Dix, sarcastically ; 
“vou know, old lady, we can get 
quite as good conjuring as this 
under a hedge in England. I can 
guess what the next announcement 
will be. You will promise me a 
princess for a wife; isn’t that it?” 

At mention of the princess, the 
busha eyed Lieutenant Dix much 
as a sportsman eyes a poacher, 
But there was not time for him to 
make a remark, for Mammy Cis 
sternly took up her parable and 
said, “It is not a princess, sar; and 
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if your tongue didn’t so long, I 
shouldn’t speak to you atall. Come 
dis way, sir, and I will mention to 
you what I know privately. You 
can tell your friends or not, as you 
tink proper.” 

After hesitating a little, Dix, 
with a derisive ejaculation and 
gesture, withdrew in the direction 
to which the old lady pointed, and 
she began to make to him a com- 
munication in an undertone. It 
had not proceeded far when the 
bystanders saw the young man turn 
as pale as death. In a moment he 
stamped furiously on the ground 
and burst away, swearing that she 
was the devil. 

“No, sar,” said Mammy Cis; 
“JT am not the debbil. It is de 
debbil dat put such things in your 
heart.” 

“What has she told you, Dix?” 
was the general cry. 

* Oh, curse her! I can’t tell you. 
Something disagreeable to listen to, 
but, of course, a lie.” 

The old lady did not speak in 
reply, but she glanced towards Dix, 
and “held him with her glittering 
eye” for a second; then released 
him. Dix, anxious for a diversion, 
then said, drawing Clifton forward, 
“ Here, give him some of your wis- 
dom. He’s modest; he hasn’t had 
any yet.” 

Instead of addressing Clifton, the 
prophetess, in a theatrical attitude, 
put her hands before her face, as if 
to shut out some disagreeable sight, 
and turned: her head away from 
him. While her look indicated 
intense distress, she said, “ Dis 
young buckra may bring much 
sorrow to me and mine; but I see 
noting clear; I can’t tell what it 
will be. For true, sar, trouble will 
come between you and me. My 
king! my king! But, sar, you 
doan’t seem to mean wrong, and ce 
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trouble may pass. And now make 
me [i.e., let me] say what you will 
mind more than de griefs of an 
ole woman, You is prospering 
already in what is nearest to your 
heart; but where you want to bring 
joy you may bring a curse if you 
and others is not careful.” 

Clifton blushed at the first part 
of this prediction, and his heart 
bounded as it rushed to the inter- 
pretation. As to the second part, 
he could, in the pleasant idea which 
had been called up, find no place 
for it. 

“By Jove! Clifton, you’re in 
love. That must be it,’ exclaimed 
some of the youngsters; and the 
whole party laughed at his evident 
consciousness, while the overseer 
looked him over critically to dis- 
cover what the devil there was 
about him that he should have a suc- 
cessful love-affair. Meantime the 
sorceress called “ Pinkie, Pinkie!” 
and thereupon a little negress is- 
sued from the interior apartment 
and stood awaiting the old lady’s 
commands, while she improved the 
occasion by scratching her head. 
It seemed that she had been sum- 
moned only to give dignity to 
Mammy Cis’s retreat; which Cis 
now accomplished, after dismissing 
her visitors in a stately manner, 
and giving a few more words of 
caution to the overseer. 

Out in the air once more, the 
young men were soon laughing and 
chattering over a host of subjects, 
and the sorceress was for a moment 
out of mind, Their appetites re- 
minded them, also, that they had 
breakfasted early, and they were 
not sorry to learn that the promised 
collation was nearly ready. They 
went above again, where they were 
accommodated with a basin, a towel, 
and a bucket of water, and left to 
perform their ablutions as they 
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could, each chucking the water he 
had used through the window. 
Meanwhile the busha got off his 
boots, and assumed.a pair of silk 
stockings well darned, also a shirt 
with a frill and ruffies, and turned 
out quite a stunning figure. 

If the second breakfast was some- 
what rude, it was given with hearty 
goodwill; and it was distinguish- 
ed by some remarkably fine rum- 
punch, the influence of which made 
the youngsters talk again of the visit 
to the fortune-teller. 

“Now that old lady,” observed 
Marten—“ what humbug,” to be 
sure !—is, [ suppose, what is called 
an obi woman.” 

“Not at all,” the overseer an- 
swered; “she uses no incantation, 
does nothing illegal,* and she abu- 
ses Obeah. I can’t, either, call ber 
one of the Myall people, who pro- 
fess to undo the mischief of Obeah. 
She takes not the slightest trouble 
to impress visitors, and says she 
doesn’t know how she comes by 
her knowledge.” 

“Knowledge, indeed!” echoed 
Worth, “I never saw a much 
poorer attempt at fortune-telling. 
I am to hear of some good luck 
before night, isn’t that it? But 
I say, Dix, she seemed to astonish 
you.” 

“ Curse her !” said Dix. 

“T am to win gold,” said Mar- 
ten; “buit as for you, Clifton " 

““My friend here,” interrupted 





. the busha, in an aggrieved, super- 


cilious tone, “is going to win a 
lady.” 

And on that hint, and inspired 
by the punch, the busha turned 
the conversation on ladies; and it 
became very confidential—so much 
so, that the substance of what oc- 
curred up to the hour of the guests’ 
departure, about four o’clock, never 
transpired, the only thing recorded 





* The practice of Obeah was illegal ; perhaps is so still. 
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being that they made the busha 
promise to come down and have 
an evening with them. 

An orderly from Montego Bay 
was pacing before the door at 
Elsinore when the young men, 
powerfully refreshed, clattered up 
to the house. He had come up on 
an estate-cart most of the way, and 
been despatched by the adjutant. 

“ Holloa! what’s up now?” sang 
out Marten, who was in front. 

“ Despatch for you, Worth; hope 
you’re not to be moved.” 

Worth began to read the note 
carelessly, but his eyes soon ex- 
panded over it, “By Jove!” he 
exclaimed; “only think! Poor 
Rowley was this morning thrown 
from his horse against the angle 
of the barrack, and killed on the 
spot.” 

“You don’t say so!” 
heavens!” * Poor fellow!” 

“ And I get the company.” 

“By Jove! yes, of course, Glad 
of your luck, old fellow; but sorry 
for Rowley. Good fellow, Rowley.” 

No wonder that they were gloomy 
that evening. Felicitations for 
Worth would come hereafter when 
the promotion should be officially 
announeed, They talked about 
Rowley, and kindly remembered all 
his good deeds, while most made 
arrangements for starting before 
daybreak to attend his funeral. 
In the midst of the regrets, Dix 
burst in with— 

“ By George! Worth, that ugly 
old devil said you would hear of 
some luck before night.” 

“So she did; how odd!” said 
they all. 

“And she promised you gold, 
Marten. Here it is; not a large 
fortune — only five doubloons,” 
added Dix, with a bitter smile. 

“ But, my dear fellow, don’t be 
precipitate. This promotion of 
Worth’s is only a coincidence. I 
don’t feel at all satisfied that——” 


“ Good 
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“Take the money,” said Dix, 
with an oath. “It isn’t Worth’s 
good luck that has convinced me. 
The wretch” (and he turned pale 
again) “told me darkly of what 
could not, I thought, be known to 
any one in the island but myself. 
Curse her!” 

“The devil she did!” was the 
general rejoinder. 

Clifton’s heavy baggage had not 
yet come up. It was at that time 
lying by the roadside, somewhcre 
about midway betwixt Montego 
Bay and Elsinore. In another week 
it was expected that it might make 
its appearance at the station. Clif- 
ton, therefore, could not get at his 
uniform, and could not conveniently 
appear at the funeral ; which circum- 
stance, as the others said, was not of 
consequence, as Clifton had never 
seen poor Rowley. So they ar- 
ranged that he should remain about 
the station, which would enable all 
the others to go down; and to this 
arrangement Clifton readily agreed, 
because he had a little plan of his 
own which there would be now an 
opportunity of carrying out. He 
had scarcely mentioned Miss Chis- 
holm’s name, fearing lest his secret 
should be detected; and from the 
same shyness, he had refrained from 
making a visit to her. Nothing, 
perhaps, could have helpéd forward 
Clifton’s cause more effectually than 
his thus postponing his visit to 
Blenheim. Arabella, accustomed to 


_ have everything done for her, had 


all her time disposable, and from 
the day of her arrival found some 
of it hang heavy during the hot 
hours. She had many apartments 
appropriated to herself, and among 
these was a gallery, formed to catch 
the grateful sea-breeze. Here she 
would swing in a grass hammock, and 
think over the days of her voyage 
out, and wonder why she could not 
be as well amused here at home as 
she had been on board ship, It 
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was nearly the same party. Flora 
was here, and there was an infinity 
of things strange to her to show 
Flora. Then Mr. Spence, though 
he did not live at Blenheim, seemed 
as though he couldn’t live away 
from it. Why should this society 
be less entertaining on shore than 
it had been at sea? It began to 
strike her that she missed Ensign 
Clifton. 

Now an imperious young lady 
like Arabella, when she has once 
formed a wish, is most impatient 
for its gratification. She desired to 
see Clifton. She was hurt that he 
did not come; it was presumption 
in him to be able to stay away from 
her so long. She doubted whether 
his wound might not prove to have 
been a scratch which was fast heal- 
ing and whether his comrades might 
not have introduced him to many a 
belle quite capable of supplanting 
her. She grew angry, and had that 
exceedingly threatening symptom 
of tenderly yearning forthe young 
man’s visit in one fit, and in the 
next vindictively devising against 
him those penalties and pains 
wherewith lovers are not seldom 
tortured by their mistresses. Ara- 
bella was very proud and very 
politic, and so kept her feelings to 
herself, or, at least, intended to do 
so; but it is not certain that Flora 
was unsuspicious of them. 

While matters went thus at 
Blenheim, Clifton’s comrades, as 
has been said, left him one day to 
his own resources. 

Here was the lover’s opportunity, 
and he used it. When they were 
all off in the direction of the 
coast, he got on a horse and 
made for Blenheim. The negroes 
whom he met directed him 
fairly enough, but their remarks 
about the distance did not en- 
lighten him. Some, of whom he 
inquired “How far?’ answered, 
“Far enough, massa ;” and others, 


to the same query, said “ Not so far, 
massa.” However, he made his way 
thither somehow ; and it may be in- 
ferred that his inner consciousness 
was very busy as he rode along, for 
he does not, as he was wont, expa- 
tiate much on the appearance of 
outward things. He found Blen- 
heim to be a large rambling house, 
built principally of wood, well shel- 
tered by trees, and surrounded by 
ground which there had been some 
attempt to make ornamental. The 
site commanded a splendid view, 
stretching down to the sea, There 
was an immense display of bar- 
baric grandeur and profusion; and 
negroes and negresses of all ages 
swarmed about the place. Miss 
Chisholm’s bright eyes sent forth 
an additional sparkle when she saw 
her visitor, who, however, could 
gather but small comfort from her 
looks; for he perceived that Mr. 
Spence was in the room with her, 
established, as it would seem, on 
very easy terms, The Salmon ladies, 
also, were still there, and they all 
welcomed their fellow-voyager with 
cordiality. Mr. Chisholm was away, 
on business somewhere, and did not 
appear, but the ladies had plenty to 
say, and were full of a large ball 
which was to come off, at Montego 
Bay in a few days, and to which 
the military were of course to be 
invited. Arabella was too grand 
to do anything for herself, but Miss 
Salmon was very busy in getting 
up a little millinery for her mother 
and herself, to be worn at the com- 
ing entertainment. Flora managed 
to get possession of Mr. Clifton, and 
seemed much to rejoice in his pro- 
pinquity—a compliment for which 
he would have been more grateful 
had he not perceived Mr. Spence at 
the same time monopolising Ara- 
bella. However, they found plenty 
to say about the past voyage and 
the coming ball, and the impression 
which the island had made on the 
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new-comers, By-and-by Miss Sal- 
mon took occasion, guardedly, to 
hint that the affair between Ara- 
bella and Spence seemed very like 
a settled thing. “He is alweavs 
here,” said Flora, “and, I fancy, 
has plenty of encouragement to 
come.” Terhaps she read in her 
hearer’s features the pang with 
which the poor lad received this 
information, and perhaps Flora 
thought that he deserved for his 
erversity to feel the pang; she, 
em tried to divert him from 
the subject by sprightly conversa- 
tion, and when he offered‘ to move 
away, pinned him to his place, by 
making him wind silk for her, A 
superior strategist, however, deliver- 
ed him from this snare ; for Arabella 
came to them and said she would 
take Clifton and show him the blood- 
hounds, which, when on board ship, 
he had often expressed a desire to 
inspect ; and she commanded Spence 
to come and take Clifton’s place as 
Flora’s silk-winder. If this had 
been intended expressly to favour 
Clifton’s wishes it could not have 
been more craftily done, for Flora 
was in great fear of dogs generally, 
and could not possibly volunteer to 
be of the party to the kennel; so, 
with some chagrin, she accepted Mr. 
Spence’s services, and looked happy, 
and talked pleasantly, while there 
was bitterness in her heart. Mean- 
while Clifton’s heart beat a little 
more happily when he found him- 
self walking forth with the lady 
of his affections, Arabella looked 
more charming than he had ever 
seen her. She was richly and be- 
comingly dressed, and the escape 
from the confinement of the ship 
had told most favourably on her 
appearance and spirits, She did 
not hurry towards the dogs, but by 
the way called Clifton’s attention to 
numerous things about the place 
which must be quite new to him. 
After a time she asked him if he 
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did not think Miss Salmon looking 
particulary well. Clifton said he 
thought she was looking very well, 
and that her spirits and wit seemed 
improved by her residence at Blen- 
heim. 

“She was in high glee a quarter 
of an hour ago, certainly,” said Miss 
Chisholm; “but do you know, I 
don’t think she’ll be quite so merry 
just now.’ 

“Indeed! 
you.” 

“T daresay not. How blind men 
are! I mean that she won’t thank 
me for taking you away from her.” 

“ Me!” 

“Yes, you. 
that she thinks 
of you.” 

“You are joking, 
holm.” 

“No—no joke at all; 
my reasons,” 

“ Which are?” 

“That she seems particularly 
anxious to promote a good under- 
standing between Mr. Spence and 
me.” 

“Oh! does she? 
that prove——” 

“You are too tiresome, I vow. 
How shall { say it? Perhaps she 
thinks I might stand in her way 
a little, so she would like to see 
me disposed of.” 

The ensign would have said 
something very serious then and 
there, only his heart gave such a 
great jump at this plain speaking 
that his tongue refused its office. 

“T only tell you now,” went on 
Arabella, “what may be passing 
in her mind. Of course it is all 
nonsense. I wouldn’t for the world 
eross her path, and she ought to 
know it.” 

“But tell 
for heaven’s sake-—— 

“Well, I never knew  any- 
body so absurd,” said Arabella, 
laughing heartily.” “I wish I 


I don’t understand 


I have a suspicion 
very highly of 


Miss Chis- 
I have 


but how does 


me, Miss Chisholm, 
” 
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had never told you at all. Now 
do Jet us be reasonable, and talk 
of something else. There, now, 
what do you think of that horse? 
It is Wallenstein, and he won the 
Kingston Cup the year before 
iast,” 

“His limbs are too fine for hard 
work,” faltered the baffled ensign. 

“Yes, so my papa says; but he 
ean go like the wind under a light 
weight. Now tell me what you 
have been doing since I saw you 
last.” 

And Clifton gave as good an ac- 
count as he could of himself, taking 
care to make it appear that he had 
eagerly seized the first opportunity 
that offered of presenting himself at 
Blenheim. When he said that he 
had been the day before at Higson’s 
Gap, Arabella turned sharply to- 
wards him, and asked what he was 
doing there. 

“ Well, we went to see an old 
witch,” said Clifton. 

Arabella bent her bright eyes on 
him with a look that pierced through 
the 'young man, “ Well,” asked 
she, “and did you see the old 
witch, as you call her?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Clifton, 
feeling as if something were wrong 
and not knowing what. “Oh yes, 
we saw her.” 

Miss Chisholm became silent and 
thoughtful after this. They saw 
the dogs and other things of inter- 
est beside; but the lightness of the 
young lady’s manner had quite left 
her. At last, when they were near- 
ly at the house again, she stopped 
and said— 

“Don’t, Mr. Clifton, ever speak 
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to anybody about that silly visit to “ 
Higson’s Gap; I entreat you, I de- 
sire you,” 

Clifton said he would obey her, 
but he would like to mention that 
there were some rather extraordinary 
circumstances connected— 

“No matter; nonsense ; you are 
not to speak of it,” said Arabella 
peremptorily,  - 

The remainder of his visit Clif- 
ton does not appear to have thought 
worth recording. He could not 
wait for dinner and the return of 
Sandy Chisholm, because there was 
no officer at Elsinore, and he felt 
that he ought to return, And so 
he rode away pleased, distracted, 
puzzled, a conflict of emotions rack- 
ing his breast. It was delicious to 
reflect upon Arabella’s looks and 
words when she owned the con- 
sciousness that she might appear 
attractive to him; but her coolness 
about the subject, and the way she 
turned it off, presented less agreeable 
food for thought. And then the 
fuss she made about the sorceress, 
What on earth could it mean? On 
one point, however, he felt rather 
relieved. if Arabella had really 
felt a preference for Spence, she 
could not possibly, strange and wil- 
ful though she was, have spoken 
with such sang froid about her rela- 
tions with him. Many doubts and 
fears, with just enough of hopé 
lurking about his heart to exercise 
it pitifully, kept him perplexed and 
helplessly love-sick. ‘He could not 
disburden his mind nor draw com- 
fort from anywhere. But the ball 
was not far off; at present he lived 
for that. 
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Julius. Hi, good dog! Here! 
Come out of the sun, you four- 
legged idiot! Many years in my 
company, and still so little wisdom. 
Eh! What! “Only dogs | and 
Englishmen walk~in the sun.” I 
have heard something to that effect 
before, but I forgive you. Sit here 
under my left arm. That is better. 
You are much to be pitied in that 
you cannot Jean your back against 
the smooth trunk of a pine, and 
stretch out your legs before you, 
I too can lie on my stomach, if it 
please me, but you cannot for all 
your aspirations Jean your back 
against a tree in comfort. Nor, 
though you cock your ear like a 
critic, do you care a jot for that 
faint sighing overhead, which even 
on this stillest of summer days is 
sweet to hear. Nor do those bright 
intelligent eyes perceive the beauty 
of heather, See how my right ari, 
half sunken, lies along this tuft, 
which is springy as the very finest 
smoking-room sofa, and beautiful— 
yes, by the immortality of humbug ! 
more beautiful than the last creation 
of the last esthetic upholsterer! 
But heather is healthy, irrepres- 
sible, and vulgar; it rebounds, it 
asserts itself; it is vulgar, vivid, 
and healthy\as those reapers out 
beyond the wood, where the sun 
smites the wide field golden. Hea- 
ther is vulgar, and probably its 
colour is voyant to the well-ordered 
eye. In truth, this England has 
become a strange place Aurelian, 
while you and I have been knock- 
ing about the world, Here lie you 
in the shade of the old pine-wood, 
and wag your tail—an incurable 
Philistine. Here lie I happy in the 
heather, and wag my jaw—a Phil- 
istine—but perchance to be cured 
and become oblivious of Asealon, 


And the strange thing is that we 
were wont to value ourselves on our 
taste. In this very spot have we 
reposed side by side, as now, and 
been well pleased with ourselves, 
Were Las once I was, I should hug 

myself with joy of that broad corn- 
land, all Danae to the sun, of the 
blue’ through the dark fir-tops : I 
should tarn av idle eye to the hard 
whiteness of the road away on the 
right, where yow delayed in the 
glare and ran the risk of madness, 
and then bless myself that I could 
feel the entire charm of a bed of 
heather spread in the shade for me, 
But now I am beset by doubts, 
What if heather be vulgar? It 
pushes, it rebounds, it asserts it- 
self; itis decked with purple bells, 
Itis not a sun-flower; it does not 
even wish to be a sun-flower; it is 
not wasted by one passionate swect 
desire to become a sun-flower; it 
seems to be content with itself— 
content as a thriving grocer, Has 
Elfrida become a sun-flower? She 
used to be great fun. She was 
once alittle girl, but now a young 
lady. She would not agree with 
the heather, Under the dark pine- 
trees her dark-green gown would be 
but a bit of the shadow, and she 
unseen save for the sunshine of her 
hair, O wheat, out in the happy 
field, where the reaper is singing or 
ought to be! Oh—bnt rhapsody is 
out of date, Elfrida has dango’. 
O my dog, since the days when she 
was Elf, and rode the old horse 
bare-back, and played cricket with 
the boys, princess and witch of the 
schoolroom, elf of this wood, an 
utter fairy! She is a beauty now, 
and her gowns are as the dead 
leaves of the forest for number and 
colour, and her head isa little bowed 
on one side as the head ofthe lily, 
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and her face is a comely mystery. 
These are brave words, Aurelian. 
Yet there is none like her. What 
does she think of me? Werela 
lover, thus idle in the sweet shade, 
I would solve the question by some 
pretty test, asthus: She loves me— 
she loves me not; she loves—no; 
she—but I perceive that you do not 
like me to pluck hairs from your 
tail; and yet I have called you friend 
these many years. Let the ques- 
tion remain unanswered. Or let us 
be wise, and know she loves us not. 


‘“‘ Sing little bird in the tree, 
But not because my love loves me, 
For she does no such thing; 
Therefore for your good pleasure, only 
sing.” 


Thank you. And now for lunch- 
eon. Now is the beur, when in 
eating-houses all the world over, 
there is clink of knives and small 
change, clatter of plates, and hum 
of talking and eating. Here there 
is no bustling waiter nor scent 
of roast joint, but only a crust of 
bread, an apple, and pure air. Were 
this my last crust you should share 
it. It is well, however, that you 
have no taste for apples. He would 
have tempted you with tea and a 
chop. Steady! Don’t bolt your 
bread, and I will find a biscuit in 
my pocket. Be dignified, as be- 
comes a traveller and one who has 
had losses. [ave I lost something 
rare? [cannot say. But if I had 
not so longed to see the world, I 
might have gained something, when 
an Elf was tenant of this old wood. 
What? Enough? Why these ex- 
travagant demonstrations, this wag- 
ging of the tail, and, indeed, of the 
entire body? What do you see? 
Who is it? Elfrida! I did not 
think you would come out to-day. 
LElfrida, Is it not beautiful ? 
Jul, Yes.— 


“The valleys stand so thick with corn 
that they do laugh and sing.’’ 
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Ef— 

‘¢ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean— 

Tears from the depth of some divine des- 


pair, 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields.”’ 


Jul. Tt is scarce autumn yet. 
Let it be summer still; and let us 
laugh with the valleys. Consider 
that broad beauty in the sun. 

Elf. Is it not exquisite, pathetic? 

Jul. Is it? 

Elf, Oh yes. 

Jul. Not too bright, too garish ? 

Elf. Perhaps it is. I did not 
think that you would feel that. 

Jul, Oh, not too bright for me. 
I like to sit in shadow and stare 
into the sun. But for,you? I 
thought that you would resent the 
shining of the blue, the gleaming 
of the yellow corn, the cheerfulness 
of all things. 

Elf. Are you laughing at me? I 
never know, 

Jul. I laugh becaus® you are 
here. It brings hack other days. 
Oh, don’t sigh. They were jolly, 
but none so jolly as this. Jolly! 
Let me say jocund. 

Elf. 1 think it is all too bright. 
It hurts the eyes a little. 

Jul. Are they weak, those eyes ? 

Elf. 1 think not. 

Jul. I think not. 

Elf. But I like soft colours best ; 
don’t you? 

Jul, Tender grey skies, tender 

reen grass, and tone. 

Elf. Oh yes. That is good. That 
is like Lacave, It is only by study- 
ing the French painters that one 
can learn to love our grey-green 
English landscapes, to comprehend 
their infinite tenderness, 

Jul. It is hard even for a French 
painter to comprehend the infinite. 

Elf. Is it so hard? I wish you 
could see his pictures. I know so 
little, and I can’t explain myself ; 
but he is so clever, and it is all so 
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true. I should like you to know 
him, Julius. 

Jul. Let it be so. I don’t hate 
What does he paint ? 
Elf. Oh, wonderful still things, 


all rest and brooding calm ; a level 


grey-green sea; long, level, level 
sands all grey with wan sea-water ; 
and far-off creeping mist and low 
grey sky. 

Jul, Always that? 

Elf. Yes, 1 think so; but with 


‘infinite variety in the monotone. 


Jul. He must have a merry heart 
to keep him warm, or an endless 
Is he jocund, 
this painter ? 

Elf. Oh, Julius! 
very still. 

Jul. And grey? But I will learn 
to like the right things. Am I too 
old to learn? Will yon teach 
me ? 

Elf. 1 can’t teach anything, as 
you know, Julius. You must ask 
M. Lacave, 

Jul.— 


He is always 


‘‘ The owl in the sunlight sat and said, 

‘T hate your vulgar blue and red ; 

Oh, better the grey of a wan twilight, 

Or a black nocturne at the dead of night.’ 
O M. Hibou, 
A word with you— 

Pray, how can you gain your potent 

sight ?”’ 


But in sober prose, sweet coz, I 
will to school again, and learn to 
love grey weather—a taste much to 
be desired in this oid land of ours, 
Only let this day be holiday. Let 
us be happy to-day—happy as sun- 
burnt reapers in the field. I give 
the day to vulgar joy, for I am at 
home again, and the hour is fair. 
Joy is vulgar, is it not? 
Elf. Oh, no. Joy is good. 


Jul. Good, and sweet, and sad, 
and so evil. 

Elf. You are mocking me again, 
| think. But surely it is true that 
joy and sorrow are, very near to- 
yether, are one in some sort; are for 
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us so blended and intermingled, 
that we can no more sever one from 
another than the tuberose from its 
scent. 

Jul. I knew it. Evil is sad, and 
sad is swect, and sweet is good, 
But no more gladness, which is 
scarce better’ than jollity. We 
must be sweetly, sadly, seriously 
joyous. It shall be sv to-morrow. 
To-morrow I will begin to learn. 
To-morrow to school; to-morrow, 
to-morrow, to-morrow. But to-day! 
To-day I am so deeply, unutterably 
glad of the goodly earth, where 
angels might gather in the corn. 
Think of me as ove who will do 
better, as one who has kept bad 
company for years: do you wag 
your tail at me, sir? I said bad 
company, Aurelian; nay, pat him 
not, Elfrida, for he is a Philistine, 
and must be chastened. He is 
happy with a bone, sorry with a 
beating. To-morrow will I give 
him a bone and a beating at the 
same time, thus complicate his 
emotions, thus begin his education. 
Down, you fantastic pup !—Elfrida, 
this grove intoxicates me. It is 
not long since an Elf ran wild here, 
leaping in the heather, laughing to 
the air, darting through the sha- 
dows like a truant sunbeam fresh 
from heaven. 

Elf. Do you remember those old 
days? 

Jul. That is better. There is 
the old colour in your cheeks, Do 
you ever run now ? 

Elf. Sometimes, but not now. 
M. Lacave is painting me, and he 
likes me to be pale. 

Jul. Would he were pale, very 
pale! You are too rare to fade, 
too 

Elf. Julius, what is the matter 
with the dog? 

Jul. He has found a mare’s nest. 
I know that air of preternatural 
sagacity. Lead on, Aurelian; we 
follow thee. Hush! Look here! 
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Scarce ten yards from where we 
sat! Is not this a day of enchant- 
ment ? 

Elf. Hush! 
sound he sleeps. 

Jul. A little tramp of Italy, and 
a jolly little fellow. 

Elf. He has crept in here from off 
the hard road of life. Don’t wake 
him, Julius, 

Jul, Not I. Do you think I 
would mar such slumber? Look 
how evenly the breath stirs the 
torn shirt on his breast, and how 
easily he lies, his knees a little 
bent, as if he would curl himself 
like some soft-coated animal warm 
in the heather! Did an eagle let 
him fall ? 

Elf. How beautiful is the soft 
olive face lying on the outstretched 
arm! and look at the lashes—how 
long they are on the cheek! Poor 
child! The path before him must 
be rough for those little feet. Poor 
child, poor child! 

Jul, Not so poor neither. Is 
sleep like that worth nothing? See 
how he smiles, and the humorous 
wrinkle between the eyebrows, and 
the warm blood in the cheek, It 
is a child’s cheek, round and soft; 
but the jaw is firm enough. Such 
a one moves well and cheerily 
among the chances of life. No fear 
for him. Ife was born in a happy 
hour. 

Elf. Wow beautiful he is, astray 
from a poet’s Italy, fragrant of the 


Poor child, how 


Elf. (sings)—Love lies asleep 
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wine-press, and eloquent of most 
delicate music ! 

Jul. Yet should he wake, that 
rustic bagpipe would be doubtless 
discordant. Sleep, little one, in good 
sweet Northern heather; sleep, little 
Ampelus, out of the swinging vines. 
Sleep, vagrant poem, not Ampelus ; 
for now I bethink me, Elfrida, this 
is the very god of love, 

Elf. Poor little child of the 
South. 

Jul. Bad grandchild of the 
Southern sea, lovely and capricious, 
with malice in her smiles. Wake 
him not or tremble. Elves of the 
wood a-many have confessed his 
power. See how the dog trembles. 
Away ! 

Elf. Can we do nothing for him, 
Julius? 

Jul. Nothing. But stay. There 
is a book of antique Jore that says 
to those who chance to find Eros 
asleep, that, be they many or few, 
one or two, each must sing the god 
a song, and cross his palm with sil- 
ver. I therefore in this upturned 
little brown hand place this half- 
crown. Do you take this, its fel- 
low, and do likewise. 

Elf. I shall never pay you, 
Julius, 

Jul. You never can, So half 
the charm is done. Now, sit you 
here upon this tiny knoll, I will 
lie here on the other side. So our 
theme fies between us. Do you 
begin the song. 


Deep in the pleasant heather ; 
Wake him not lest ye weep 

Through the long winter weather ; 

And sorrow bud again in spring, 
With apple-blossoming, 
And bloom in the garden close, 
With blooming of the rose, 
And ye, ere ye be old, 
Die with the brief pale gold, ‘ 
And when the leaves are shed, 


Ye too lie dead. 
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Jul. No fear of waking this 
How fast he sleeps. 


vagrant Love, 


Jan. 


Elf. What utter weariness ! 
Jul. What splendid health ! 


Tul. (sings)—Oh, merry the day in the whispering wood, 
Where the boy Love lies sleeping ; 
And clad in artistic ladyhood 

An Elf her watch is keeping! 

Oh, she was a queen of the elfin race, 
And flower of fairy land ! 

The squirrel stood to look in her face, 
And the wild dove came to her hand ; 
But her fairies have given a gift more fair 
Than any that elves or ladies wear, 

Unbought at any mart— 


A woman’s heart, 


Boys and maidens passing by, 
Be ye wise, and let Love lie ! 
There’s never a word than this more wise 
In all the old philosophies. 
Hush your song this summer day, 
Lest he wake and bid you stay ; 
Hush and haste away, 


Elf. And we too must be going, 
for look how long the shadows of 
the reapers lie along the land. How 
sad so sweet a day must end ! 

Jul, And are not others coming 
better than this ? 

Elf. Who can say? Ah, yes! 
I will believe that they are coming. 

Jul. That is wise, Elfrida. That 
is bravely said. Look how the 
sunlight comes like a conqueror, 
slanting through the datk firs! 
It touches the poor child’s cheek, 
and you stoop to kiss the place. 


Haste away, 
Away ! 


That is well done. Did you see 
how he smiled and moved in sleep? 
He will wake soon with the even- 
ing light abovt him, to find wealth 
in his little brown hand, and in 
his heart the dream of a young 
queen’s kiss. 

Elf. Come. 
home. 

Jul. And after our many jour- 
neys by land and sea, is there still 
a home for us? Arise, Aurelian ! 
come, good pup, and follow our 
gracious lady home, 


It is time to go 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


II, JOURNALISTS AND MAGAZINE WRITERS, 


Pernars the least satisfactory 
feature of contemporary journalism 
is the unpatriotic animus inspiring 
the articles of newspapers which 
have weight and a very consid- 
erable circulation. We confess that 


we have little sympathy with those 


who resent all hostile criticism of 
our foreign policy, because our re- 
lations with some foreign Power 
may seem to be tending to a rup- 
ture. It may be the legitimate 
office of a responsible opposition to 
save us by seasonable warnings 
from what they feel must be a na- 
tional misfortune, and believe may 
be a national crime. Because they 
have but imperfect information on 
the points in dispute, is no sufficient 
reason for their refusing to express 
themselves upon evidence that may 
almost have the force of conviction 
for them. We can understand en 
honest patriot in such circumstances 
feeling impelled by his duty to de- 
liver his conscience. But from that 
there isa very long way to syste- 
watically giving aid and comfort to 


the enemy; to exhausting all the ' 


resources of special pleading in 
constituting one’s self his advocate 
and apologist in every conceivable 
contingency ; finally, to labouring 
to persuade him that, happen what 
may, and should the quarrel come 
to be settled by the arbitrament of 
arms, he would be dealing, in any 
case, with a divided nation, and 
have a mass of sympathetic discon- 
tens upon his side. We do not 
say that these transcendentally 
moral journals would not be quick 
to change their tone were war actu- 
ally to break out ; because we do not 
believe it. But by that time the 
mischief would have been done, and 


the struggle precipitated by cosmopo- 
litan philanthropists who had _ all 
along been pretending to deprecate it. 

Never, in our recollection,— 


‘we might almost say, never in our 


history—has anti-national agitation 
been carried to such unpatriotic 
lengths as during the course of the 
present troubles in the East. No 
doubt, the whole miserable busi- 
ness began most unfortunately for 
all parties, except, possibly, for the 
single aggressive State that had 
been deliberately working towards 
its long-determined ends, As Lord 
Derby remarked at the time—and 
the reflection needed small gifts of 
prophecy—the Bulgarian atrocities 
were likely to cost the Turks more 
dearly than many a lost battle. 
Russian emissaries had paved the 
way to them in their knowledge of 
certain phases of the English char- 
acter; nor had the Russians reck- 
oned in vain on the short-sighted 
extravagance of our emotional phil- 
anthropists, In spite of sensational 
exaggeration, the “atrocities ” were 
atrocious enough ; and the indigna- 
tion that was vented from the plat- 
forms found an echo in the heart of 
England. Yet, setting aside alto- 
gether what the Turks had to urge 
in extenuation of the excesses of 
irregular troops they should never 
have been deluded into employing, 
it was evident to those among us 
who kept their heads, that others 
than the Turks might have to pay 
the penalty. We were bound in hu- 
manity to do what we could to take 
pledges and guarantees against their 
repetition ; but they were no suffi. 
cient reason for breaking with the 
policy which had been dictated by 
self-preservation and the dread of 
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Russian ambition, Yet a not unin- 
fluential section of the Liberal press, 
following the lead of the most iu- 
pulsive of Liberal agitators, clamour- 
ed at once for an absolute revolution 
in the attitude that had recom- 
mended itself to the common-sense 
of our fathers, Because some wild 
Asiatic levies had been massacring 
and outraging some insurgent Chris- 
tians, we were to welcome the Rus- 
sians to the south of the Danube 
in their novel character of benevo- 
lent crusaders. The probabilities 
were, that the invading corps of 
half-civilised Sclavs, Tartars, and 
Cossacks, might cause much more 
misery than * they were likely to 
remedy. But eve supposing that 
they, had come as the messengers 
of mercy, and behaved with a dis- 
cipline beyond all reproach, it was 
certain they meant to remain where 
they were, as a menace to us, 
Whether the testament of Peter the 
(reat was apocryphal or not, there 
was no gainsaying the candour of 
Nicholas, who was the very genius 
incarnate of modern Muscovite am- 
bition. If the Russian success did 
not actually carry them to Constanti- 
nople, at least it would leave them 
intrenched in formidable outposts, 
whence they would threaten that 
city and our Eastern communica- 
tions. At the best, the Russian 
victory that seemed a foregone con- 
clusion, must end in a permanent 
inerease to our national burdens. 
At the worst, it might well land us 
in the war, which, at the moment of 
our writing, is still a possibility. 
That the Russians had views be- 
yond ‘Bulgarian emancipation was 
clearly shown by their attack on 
Asia Minor; for in those early days 
they held Turkish fighting power 
too cheap to attack the Ottomans all 
along their front, purely by way of a 
diversion. The Turks were holding 
the front lines of Anglo-Indian de- 
fence, where they were gallantly 


standing to their guns along the 
Danube, and had rolled back the 
Russian advance from the mountain- 
ranges between Kars and Erzeroum. 
Yet at that critical moment, when 
there seemed almost a hope of Rus- 
sia being checked, without the Eng- 
lish empire being engaged or forced 
to intervene, a leading English week- 
ly was writing despondently of the 
“evil news” that came steadily 
from the East to cast such heavy 
shadows on its pages. That seemed 
un-English and unpatriotic enough, 
though charity might set it down to 
short-sightedness, and to the inno- 
cence that will think no evil of any- 
body—of anybody, at all events, 
who makes profession of Cbristian- 
ity. The Russians were still in their 
réles of emancipators; they had as 
yet had no opportunity, for the best 
of reasons, of showing their notions 
of civilisation, and ‘their clemency in 
the treatment of women and non- 
combatants; they had had no time 
to think of “ rearrangement of terri- 
tory ” while they held their positions 
on the tenor of help from the Rou- 
manians, Later, and subsequently to 
the Treaty of San Stefano, they had 
dropped the mask. At the Congress 
of Berlin they were brought face to 
face with England; and England 
was acknowledged by the common 
consent of Continental’ nations as 
the champion of treaties and the 
common interests. The ‘ Débats’ 
and the ‘Temps’ held precisely the 
same tone as the ‘Union,’ the 
‘Soléil,’ and the ‘ Republique Fran- 
caise.’” The ‘KéInische Zeitung’ 
and the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ were 
in agreement with the ‘ Post’ and 
the ‘ Neue Freie Presse.” We may 
believe that our foreign friends were 
not altogether unwilling that we 
should pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for them ; but be that as it may, 
it was universally recognised that 
the triumph of international right 
depended upon strengthening the 











hands of our Ministers. When the 
only discordant notes were sounded 
from the London offices of one or two 
of the Liberal organs of ‘* conscien- 
tious” English opinion, it was hardly 
a time for debating-society sophis- 
tries. Russia had ceased to care to 
conceal her intentions ; or rather she 
had been foreed to show her hand 
in the terms she dictated in the inso- 
lence of victory. Her generals and 
administrative organisers, with most 
outspoken cynicism, had approved 
or exaggerated the extortionate 
claims of the San Stefano Treaty. 
If Russia had reluctantly consented 
to modify the San Stefano conditions 
at Berlin, her acts were in contradic- 
tion of those solemn engagements. 
Yet English journals still served 
their party by professing to cling 
blindly to their original _ belief. 
From the language of Russian gen- 
erals, intoxicated with sudden sue- 
cess—from the consistent energy of 
the Russian War Office, massing 
fresh troops in the territory they had 
undertaken to evacuate—there were 
men of intelligence who insisted up- 
on appealing back to the words of 
the Russians when soberly plotting. 
They still took Prince Gortschakoff 
and General Ignatieff aw serieux in 
their old and favourite Muscovite 
part of Tartuffe, while ignoring 
Prince Dondoukoff - Korsakoff and 
General Scoboleff,who were swagger- 
ing as Bombastes Furiosos. The best 
we can say of them is, that had they 
shown themselves as incompetent 
in their judgments on things in gen- 
eral as in that most momentous and 
dangerous Eastern Question, they 
would never have attained the in- 
fluential position which has made 
it worth the while of our enemies 
to court their alliance. 

Their only conceivable apology, 
if apology it can be called, is that 
they have been working for their 
political friends according to their 
peculiar lights, and following the 
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lead of their most prominent leaders. 
The Conservatives are in office; 
and if the Liberals were to return to 
power with a strong working ma- 
jority, Ministers must be discred- 
ited in the eyes of the nation. It 
is conceivable that a Cabinet may 
blunder almost stupidly. The ex- 
traordinary timidity with which 
that of Mr. Gladstone had alienated 
the Affghan Ameer, by rejecting his 
overtures and refusing him some 
contingent security against Russian 
aggression, is an unhappy case in 
point. But it seemed incredible 
that a group of eminent English 
statesmen of honourable antece- 
dents, Conservatives though they 
might be, should have committed 
themselves en masse to a systematic 
conspiracy, as much against their 
personal honour as the grave in- 
terests they had in charge. Yet 
that is the indictment which has 
been practically brought against 
them, and they- have been loaded 
with improbable and indiscriminate 
abuse in the well-founded expecta- 
tion that some of it might bespat- 
ter them. Party spirit has never 
beén working more strenuously on 
the maxim of giving a dog an ill 
name and hanging him. If Minis- 
ters spoke out manfully, they were 
blustering; if they saw reason to 
be discreetly reserved, they were 
shuffling intriguers and time-servers ; 

when they asked for a war-vote, 
they were working in advance for 
the failure of the : coming congress 
of peacemakers—although, as what 
happened at Berlin conclusively 
demonstrated, had England not 
persuaded men of her readiness for 
war, we should have had even less. 
of moral support from the Ger- 
man Chancellor, and obtained no 
shadow of concessions from Russia. 
Repeatedly, when time has made. 
disclosures permissible, the expla- 
nations have been more than satis- 
factory to candid minds, Yet we 
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have never once had an honest 
admission to that effect; and the 
—— pleaders have either slightly 
shifted their ground, or continued 
their abuse upon vague generalities. 
The Cabinet would have fared even 
worse had not the Premier served 
as a lightning-conductor; the favour- 
ite assumption being that his co!- 
leagues must be fools and dupes, 
In other words, that some of the 
ablest and most experienced and 
mostly highly placed of English poli- 
ticians are content to place their 
honour in the hands of a “char- 
latan,” and stake the chances of 
a brilliant political future on the 
caprices and surprises of a “ feather- 
brained adventurer.” For “ char- 
Jatan” and “feather-brained ad- 
venturer” are the characters in 


which it pleases Lord Beaconsfield’s 
detractors to represent him. Truly 
t may be said of him, that a pro- 
phet has no honour in his own 


country. It is nothing that foreign 
Liberals have recognised him as the 
worthy representative of the gen- 
erous strength of England—as the 
champion of essentially liberal ideas 
against the autocratic absolutism of 
great military empires, It was 
nothing that his journey to Berlin 
was made a significant triumphal 
progress, when crowds of pkieg- 
matic Flemings and Germans came 
cheering the veteran statesman, 
with few dissentient voices, It is 
nothing that he has the confidence 
of his Royal Mistress, who is per- 
haps as nearly concerned as most 
people in the stability of her 
throne and the welfare of her 
subjects, and whose political cap- 
acity and knowledge of affairs 
have been amply demonstrated in 
the ‘Life of the Prince Consort.’ 
It is nothing, of course, that after 
surmounting almost unprecedented 
obstacles and prejudices, he has the 
confidence of the great party who 
hold the heaviest stakes in the 
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country. But it is much that he 
has been steadily swaying to his 
side the masses who once pinned 
their faith on Mr. Gladstone, and 
that the nation at large is disposed 
to judge him more generously, and 
deal tenderly with any mistakes he 
may have made, in consideration of 
the difficulties with which he has 
been contending. Weare no indis- 
criminate admirers of Lord Beacons- 
field; but in the course of history 
we remember no one who bas been 
treated with more deliberate ma- 
levolence and injustice. We have 
understood it to be the boast of the 
British constitution, that it offered 
the freest openings to men who are 
parvenus in the best sense of the 
word, It has been Mr. Disraeli’s 
misfortune to awaken fresh jeal- 
ousies and animosities at each step 
he has made in advance. He has 
distinguished himself as a writer, as 
a debater, as an orator, as a states- 
man,—but, above all, as the most 
patient and successful of party 
leaders. He has held together the 
party he has disciplined, and made 
of a despised minority the majority 
he commands; and that is the sin ‘ 
that will never be forgiven him. 
Lord Beaconsficld has his faults, 
and they must have occasionally 
betrayed him into error. Reckless 
and romantic as we are told he is 
in his speech, we do not remember 
his making any claim to infalli- 
bility. But if we take him on the 
estimates of his inveterate detrac- 
tors, there seldom was such a mon- 
ster of moral perversity; and we 
can only marvel at the transcendent 
powers which have made him the 
foremost statesman of England, in 
spite of such transparent chicanery. 
If he speaks with apparent frank- 
ness, he is discredited beforehand, 
since it is notorious that there is 
nothing he detests like the truth. 
If he says nothing, it is the silence of 
the conspirator. If he winds up a 
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brilliant speech with a soul-stirring 
peroration that would have been 
reprinted in all the elocution books 
had it fallen from the lips of Lord 
Chatham, it is merely. a bouquet of 
the Premier’s fireworks, A seem- 
ingly far-sighted stroke of policy 
is a dangerous development of his 
weakness for surprises. He is abused 
simultaneously for abstention as for 
meddling ; and is made personally 
responsible for each dispensation of 
Providence, from the depreciation 
of the Indian rupee to the lowering 
of agricultural wages. 

Lord Beaconsfield serves as a 
lightnirg-conductor for his Cabinet. 
But other public men in their de- 
grees have equally hard measure 
dealt out to them, Sir Henry 
Elliot has been out of the storm 
since he shifted his quarters from 
Constantinople to the comparative 
obscurity of Vienna. But Sir Hen- 
ry Layard, who stepped ivto his 
place, has had to bear the brunt 
of the merciless pelting. It is a 
strange coincidence, to say the least 
of it, that our agents in the East, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
and whether originally appointed 
by Liberals or Conservatives, have 
proved themselves equally unworthy 
of credit. They can hardly have 
sold themselves to the Turks, for 
the Turks have never had money 
to buy them. We can only sup- 
pose them to have been demoralised 
by the taint of Mohammedan air, 
and the disreputablé company they 
have been keeping. As a matter of 
fact, their evidence, ex officio, goes 
for nothing, A passing traveller, 
who knows as little of the habits of 
the country as of its language, who 
sees through the eyes and hears 
with the ears of a dragoman that 
has taken the measure of his em- 
ployer, pensa l¢tter to a sympa- 
thetic paper, with a piece of start- 
ling intelligence that makes the 
blood run cold, Forthwith it is 
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made the text for a scathing leader, 
and the editor stands committed to 
the assertion of his informant, We 
can understand that he prints with 
a civil sneer the explanations of the 
embassy in Bryanston Square. But 
in due time comes the contradiction 
from the English consul, who has 
spent half a life in those border- 
lands of barbarism. The consui 
has been at the pains to make 
searching inquiries, and can pro- 
nounce the whole story to be a 
fable. Possibly his communication 
may be printed, since it is. sure, 
sooner or later, to find publicity 
somewhere. And the philanthrop- 
ical editor accepts it as confirming 
his conviction that the philo-Otto- 
manism of these officials is beyond 
belief. So it was when Mr. Fawcett 
undertook a mission into Thessaly 
to inquire into the melancholy fate 
of one of the ‘Times’’ correspond- 
ents, A universally-respected con- 
sul-general being sent on such a mis- 
sion at all, was only the farcical epi- 
logue to a grim tragedy. So with 
Mr. Fawcett and the other delegates 
of the impartial foreign Powers ap- 
pointed to inquire into the atro- 
cities in the Rhodope. We were 
informed that biassed judges were 
examining perjured witnesses, The 
wretched Turkish women who told 
of diabolical outrages with the un- 
mistakable truth of depression fol- 
lowing upon suffering, simple peas- 
ants as they seemed, were in reality 
incomparable actresses, Set the agi- 
tation over the Bulgarian atrocities 
side by side with the indifference 
to the Rhodope horrors, and say 
whether there has even been a show 
of common fairness. We can under- 
stand a Russian journalist making 
the best of a bad cause, and patriot- 
ically defending his countrymen at 
any cost from the delicate impeach- 
ment of being half-reclaimed bar- 
barians. We should have said some 
time ago that it was inconceiv- 
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able that English journalists could 
have held themselves so hard bound 
by their own precipitate assumptions, 
or had their judgments so warped 
by the spirit of party, as to reject 
the most direct and irresistible evi- 
dence, and turn a deaf ear to the 
promptings of duty and humanity. 
It seems a light thing by comparison 
that they have been systematically 
unjust to meritorious and conscien- 
tious public servants, doing their 
best to injure them in their feelings 
and disqualify them for honourable 
eareers, But it is certain that, for 
simply speaking the truth and doing 
their duty in the face of a storm 
of obloquy, men like Sir Henry 
Layard and Mr. Fawectt must, in 


common consistency, be removed 
from the public service, should cer- 
tain of the philosophical Liberals 
ever return to power. 

Yet these independently interna- 
tional journals are human and hu- 


manitarian before anything. They 
charge themselves with the general 
interests of mankind, leaving those 
of England to take care of them- 
selves. Nothing more surely ex- 
cites their indignant eloquence than 
any language that reminds us of 
eur former glories: they regard a 
hint of our imperial interests as 
synonymous with Chauvinism of 
the wildest ty pe; and were a Tyr- 
teeus to animate us to deeds of 
arms, he would have a hard time at 
the hands of these critics. They 
write us as if we were a nation of 
reckless filibusters, sent for its sins 
into a world of Quakers and saints, 
To hear them, one might imagine 
that England armed to the teeth, 
with a universal conscription and her 
inexhaustible resources, was medi- 
tating a new crusade against the 
legitimate aspirations of peace-lov- 
ing Russia. If we take the simplest 
precaution in self-defence, we give 
provocation to some well-meaning 
neighbour. Learned jurists prove 
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to demonstration that in our light- 
est actions we are infringing the 
treaties which it is the prerogative 
of other nations to tear up, so soon 
as opportunity conspires with con- 
venience. With an _  adroitness 
which, in a sense, is highly credit- 
able to them, they invent for sensi- 
tive foreigners the grievances they 
are bound to resent. Americans, 
embarrassed over the surplus com- 
pensation for the Alabama claims, 
have their warm sympathies in pro- 
testing against the liberality of the 
Canadian Fisheries award. The 
French -are warned that pre- 
sumed on their misfortunes when, 
declining a foothold on the shores 
of Syria, we rented an outlying 
island from the Porte; and the 
Italians are reminded that we are 
trifling with their notorious self- 
abnegation, when we spare Egypt 
a finance minister without praying 
them to provide him with a col- 
league. Agitation originating in 
England furnishes the strongest of 
arguments to Opposition journals 
abroad, when they do their best to 
make mischief between our Govern- 
ment and the Cabinets who are 
persuaded that we are giving them 
no cause of offence. Nor does the 
spirit of faction stop short even 
there. It goes the length of en- 
couraging sedition within our own 
dominions, at the very moment 
when it loudly proclaims that the 
safety of the empire is being en- 
dangered. A weekly journal to 
which we have made repeated allu- 
sion, in deprecating our advance 
across the frontier of Affghanistan, 
warned us solemnly that any check 
to our army would be the signal for 
a general revolt among our feuda- 
tories. Had we really held India 
by so frail a tenure, it was surely 
a time for patriotism to be silent. 
As a matter of fact, the suggestion 
was absolutely groundless. From 
Kashmir and the Punjaub down to 
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the Deccan, our feudatories have 
given substantial guarantees for 
their loyalty by emulously placing 
their forces at our disposal; and 
we are assured by Anglo- Indian 
officials, fresh from a residence in 
these districts, that if there has 
been discontent among the contin- 
gents of Sindiah or of Holkar, 
nothing would stifle it more’ effec- 
tually than accepting their services 
for the war. The provocation of 
such a danger, by way of bolster- 
ing an argument, forcibly illustrates 
the recklessness of those who, as 
the ‘ Débats’ remarks, at the mo- 
ment of our writing, apropos to 
the Affgban Committee, are entering 
upon a second campaign against 
their country in alliance with the 
Russian statesmen and scribes. 
Setting party before patriotism is 
unfortunately nothing new, although 
not even in the struggle for exist- 
ence with Napoleon was it carried 
to such scandalous length as of late. 
What is mcre of a novelty in the 
contemporary press is the tone of 
what are styled the society journals. 
We fancy that the germ of the idea 
may be traced to ‘ The Owl,’ a paper 
which had a brillant ephemeral 
existence through “the seasons” of 
a good many years back, And ‘The 
Owl’ was really a journal of society, 
Its sparkling articles were by witty 
men and women, who mixed evening 
after evening in the circles they 
professed to write for. They were 
sareastic and satirical of course, but 
they carefully shunned _personali- 
ties. Those articles by Mrs. N., or 
Mr. L., were well worth reading for 
their merit: the clever writers had 
won their spurs long before, and 
were welcomed and admired in the 
world they frequented. They real- 
ly picked’ up their scraps of social 
intelligence in the drawing-room or 
at the dinner-table; and if a mis- 
take were made, there was no great 
harm done. Editors and contri- 











butors carried into their columns 
the good taste and delicate feelings 
which guided them in their private 
life. They succeeded in being 
lively and entertaining, but they 
scrupulously avoided giving pain ; 
and while they held those who 
lived in public to be legitimate 
game, they invariably respected 
private individuals, We wish we 
could say as much for their suc- 
cessors. To many of them nothing 
is sacred as nothing is secret. Un- 
lucky men or women who have the 
misfortune to have a name, find 
themselves paraded some fine morn- 
ing for the entertainment of the 
curious public. Possibly the first 
intimation of their unwelcome no- 
toriety comes from an advertise- 
ment, in letters a couple of inches 
long, flaunting them full in the face 
from a staring poster on a railway 
stall. Imagine the horror of that 
sudden shock to a man of reserved 
habits and keen susceptibilities. He 
would not stand for an election to 
save his.life; in his desire to escape 
even a passing notice, he is as mo- 
destly unobtrusive in his dress as in 
his manners; and here he is being 
made a nine days’ talk in the clubs 
and the railway carriages; while 
even without being made the subject 
of a portrait and biographical sketch, 
a paragraph may sting him or do 
him irreparable injury. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry have the satisfaction of 
learning that he has arranged a 
marriage with the Hon. Miss So- 
and-so. There is just so much of 
truth in it, that he has long been 
hovering round that fascinating 
young woman, with intentions that 
have been daily growing more seri- 
ous, when that premature an- 
nouncement scared him for good 
and all, and possibly spoiled the 
lifelong happiness of a loving couple. 
Always shamefaced in the presence 
of the enchantress, he now is ready 
to shrink into himself at the faintest 
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rustle of the skirts of her garment; 
and he retires to the seclusion of 
his country-seat, or takes shipping 
for the uttermost parts of the earth. 
While another gentleman is let- 
ting his mansion for reasons that 
are entirely satisfactory to himself, 
or possibly for a simple caprice, 
straightway we hear that he has 
outrun the constable, and that his 
ereditors are in full cry at his heels. 
A lady of rank and reputation who 
has a weakness for a rubber, and 
who was tempted in an evil hour 
to be playfully initiated into the mys- 
teries of baccarat, learns that her 
lord will no longer be responsible 
for her gambling debts, and that the 
family diamonds are gone to Mr. 
Attenborough’s. Another fair one, 
with a foible for private theatricals, 
figures as the heroine of some rather 
ambiguous adventure, with allusions 
that make her identity unmistak- 
able to the initiated. The stories 
may be true, false, or exaggerated. 
Let them be false in the maifi, if 
there be a shadow of truth in them, 
denial or explanation only insures 
their circulation, so that the victim 
of the indiscretion is practically 
helpless, It may be said that of- 
fences against decency and public 
morals deserve to be exposed, and 
that society is impreved thereby. 
We cannot assent to that for a mo- 
ment, and everything, at all events, 
is in the manner of doingit. We 
have quite enough of the washing 
of our linen in the law courts— 
whose reports, by the way, might 
often be curtailed, in ordinary con- 
sideration for modest readers. 

At present there are at least half- 
a-dozen tolerably widely read jour- 
nals of the kind we are déscribing, 
Each of them devotes some half- 
dozen of pages to paragraphs whose 
staple is gossip or scandal. We 
can conceive the rush and the ri- 
valry among them to get on for a 
“good thing.” There can be no 


‘a rascal gets his deserts. 
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time to verify doubtful facts, for 
while you are inquiring, a less 
conscientious contemporary may get 
the start of you. If you know 
next to nothing of a possible sensa- 
tion, at least make matters safe in 
the meantime by the dark hint that 
may be developed in “our next.” 
You have taken the preliminary 
step to register your discovery, and 
though you may be stumbling over 
a mare’s nest, you are secure against 
an action for libel. Not that an 
action for libel is always an un- 
mixed evil. On the contrary, it 
may be an excellent advertiscment, 
though an expensive one; especially 
should the prosecutor’s general ante- 
cedents be indifferent, even if he 
cast you fur damages in this particu- 
lar instance. Sometimes, no doubt, 
And 
yet, when his. secret sins are set 
before him by half-a-dozen bitter 
and lively pens; when he is held 
up to social reprobation in half-a- 
dozen of most unlovely aspects—we 
feel some such pity for him as we 
should have felt for the wretch who 
had been flogged through the public 
streets after passing the morning in 
the pillory. 

Naturally nothing sells these pa- 
pers better than flying at exalted 
game. They are never more nobly 
and loyally outspoken than in lec- 
turing some royal personage as to 
some supposed dereliction of duty; 
although we might honour them 
more for the courage of their pa- 
triotism, were there such things 
as English Jettres de cachet, or if 
we had retained a Star - Chamber 
among our time-honoured institu- 
tions. And if there really are holes 
to be picked in the robes of royalty, 
we must remember that it may be 
done with comparative impunity. 
A prince may know that he is being 
maligned ; that very innocent actions 
are being foully misconstrued ; that 
the evidence hinted at as existing 
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gainst him, would not bear the 
most cursory examination. But he 
can hardly condescend to put him- 
self on his defence in the public 
prints, still less to seek redress in 
the law courts, And what would 
be amusing, if it were not irritat- 
ing, in some of these papers in par- 
ticular, is the airs of omniscience 
affected by their contributors, The 
editors of most are pretty well 
known; and some of those editors, 
on general topics, have very fair 
means of information, One or two 
of them are more or less in society, 
or may be supposed to be familiar 
with men who are. But each and 
all, from the best known to the 
most obscure, have their political 
and social correspondents, who are 
everywhere behind the scenes, You 
might fancy that Ministers babbled 
State secrets over their claret, 


choosing their jntimates and. con- 
fidants among the gossiping re- 
porters; or that their private secre- 


taries and the confidential heads of 
their departments were one and all 
in the pay of the scandal-monger- 
ing press The most delicate dip- 
lomatic negotiations get wind at 
once; and we learn everything be- 
forehand as to military preparations 
from spies who must be suborned at 
Woolwich and in the War Depart- 
ments. While, as for dinners and 
evening parties, each of the journals 
has its delegate who is the darling 
of the most exalted and fastidious 
society. How Philalethes, or ‘Brin 
de Paille,” manages, as he must do, 
to distribute himself in a score of 
places simultaneously, is a mystery 
that can only be explained by his 
intimate relations with the spirits. 
And the tables and mirrors of his 
sitting-room should be. a sight to 
see, embellished as they must be 
with the scented notes and auto- 
graphs of the very grandest seigneurs 
and the greatest dames. 

That these gentlemen are hand- 
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in-glove with the most exclusive of 
the exclusives, is plain enough on 
their own showing. ‘When they 
ask you to walk with them into 
White’s or the Marlborough—and 
those haunts cf the fashionables are 
their familiar resorts—they present 
to you the habitués by their Chris- 
tian names, and always, if it may 
be, by a friendly abbreviation. It is 
rofessional “ form ” to talk of Fred 
his and Billy That; and we often 
please ourselves by picturing the 
faces of the said Fred or Billy, prid- 
ing himself on a frigidity of map- 
ner warranted to ice a whole room- 
ful of strangers, were he to be 
button-holed in Pall Mall by his 
anonymous allies and affectionately 
addressed by his queerly - suited 
sobriquet. Of course, when a great 
light of the turf, the clubs, or the 
hunting-field goes out in darkness, 
unanimous is the wail raised over 
his departure. Philalethes, and all 
the rest of his brotherhood, have 
to. bemoan the loss of a comrade 
and boon .companion. It is the 
story of Mr. Micawber and David 
Copperfield over again; you would 
fancy that every man of them had 
been the chosen crony of the de- 
parted old gentleman from the days 
of his boyhood. They are full of 
excellent stories, showing the good- 
ness of his heart and the elasticity 
of his conscience; they knew toa 
sovereign or a ten-pound note how 
nicely he had made his calculations 
as to ruining himself; and to tell 
the truth, they are by no means 
chary as to making vicarious con- 
fession of the follies of their friend. 
It can matter but little to him, 
though it may be anything but 
— for ‘his relations. But 
ereafter, each man who cuts a 
figure in society must count, when 
his time shall come at last, on 
pointing a profusion of humorous 
morals and .adorning a variety of 
extravagant tales, 
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As to the biographical sketches 
of living ladies and gentlemen 
which come out in serial form, we 
do not so greatly object to them. 
For this reason, that in most in- 
stances, they err on the kindly side, 
and do their subjects something 
more than justice. If you prevail 
on a celebrity to let you interview 
him “at home,” you give a pledge 
tacitly or in words that you propose 
to treat him considerately. These 
catalogues of his personal surround- 
ings, the trophies of arms on his 
walls, the favourite volumes on the 
book-shelves, the cat on the hearth- 
rug, and the letier-weight on the 
writing- -table, can only” be drawn 
up from personal inspection, We 
know that body-servants are occa- 
sionally corruptible, and that elder- 
ly housekeepers are susceptible to 
flattery. But as a rule, we imagine 
that the accomplished interviewer 
makes his entry by the front door, 
and is courteously welcomed by his 
victim. A public man, who knows 
he must be painted, fecls he may 
as well choose his own attitude, and 
have something to say to the mix- 
ing of the colours, We have often 
imagined what we should do in such 
circumstances had the achievements 
of a checkered career invited the 
blaze of publicity. We should 
make an appointment with an illus- 
trious artist for the luncheon-hour ; 
we should send the snuggest of car- 
riages to the station if we chanced 
to live in the country; and we 
should put the servants into grand 
livery. It would be hard indeed 
if we found our friend a teetotaller, 
and strange, considering his calling. 
And by the help of our old sherry 
and velvety claret, it would be odd 
if he did not take us for all that 
was admirable by the time, with a 
winning touch on the arm, we led 
him aside into the “ snuggery,” and 
settled him with a Havannah in an 
easy-chair. Then over the fragrant 
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Mocha we should abandon ourselves 
to the reminiscences that should 
kindle him with a sympathetic 
glow. We should modestly note 
our early triumphs, and direct at- 
tention to the turning-points of a 
brilliant career. We should inei- 
dentally anticipate the insinuations 
of our enemies, and perhaps touch 
delicately and playfully on those 
weaknesses which it would be difti- 
cult altogether to ignore. Then, if 
we were fortunate enough to be the 
master of an historic mansion, or of 
some artistically decorated villa in 
the northern suburbs, we sbould 
dazzle our mellowed guest with the 
inspection of its apartments and cu- 
riosities ; and having led him away 
to take leave of the ladies of the 
family, and handed him into the 
carriage with heartiness tempered 
by a gentle regret, we should be 
content to wait the result with con- 
fidence. We should hope that our 
grateful visitor would take advan- 
tage of the inspiration of our claret 
aud chasse-café to dash off his study 
while his mind was full of us; and 
we should picture him in his writ- 
ing den, or at the neighbouring rail- 
way hotel, busy between his memory 
and metallic note-book, 

The subjects of the caricatured 
portraits, which are the conspicuous 
attraction of some of those weeklies, 
scarcely come so happily off asa 
rule. There are men who lend 
themselves so obviously to artistic 
satire, that the meanest talent can 
hardly miss the mark, They re- 
mind one of the story of the in- 
sulted fairy at the christening. Her 
sisters have bestowed on the fortu- 
nate child most of the worldly gifts 
that could be desired for it. Among 
other things, it has a set of features 
that may be either handsome or 
redeemed from ugliness in after-life 
by the expression which stamps 
them with genius or dignity. But 
then malevolence has willed it that 
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they may be easily hit off, and wed- 
ded with associations that may be 
ludicrous or even degrading. The 
nose and legs of Lord Brougham 
made him a standing godsend to 
the comic papers, till he with- 
drew, in the fulness of years and 
fame, to the Riviera. And then the 
mantle that his lordship let fall 
settled permanently on the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Disraeli. It was only 
in keeping, by the way, that the 
Radical lampooners should not hold 
their hands, but exercise pen and 
pencil, with stale monotony, when 
his Jordship went to Berlin, with 
Europe looking on, not as the chief 
of a party, but as the guardian 
of England. When we laugh in 
season, and keep the laugh to our- 
selves, there is little harm done, 
though feelings may suffer. But it 
does seem unfair on some innocent 
private gentleman, io see the dis- 
torted image of the presentment 
he has been studying in his looking- 
glass, figuring in the windows of all 
the advertising news-agents, and 
gibbeted on the lamp-posts at the 
corners of the thoroughfares. If he 
be philosophic enough not to care 
much for himself, his female connec- 
tions will be scarcely so indifferent. 
The slight and graceful figure is 
shown as meagre, to lankiness; and 
the stout gentleman who, in spite of 
appearances, has been fretting over 
his increasing corpulence, is horri- 
fied by the sight of the too solid 
spectre of what he may come to be 
in a few years hence. The bon viv- 
ant, who dreads that the deepening 
tints on his nose may be traced to 
his connoisseurship in curious vin- 
tages, sees himself branded in the 
eyes of the public as the incarna- 
tion of a dismounted Bacchus with- 
out the vine-leaves; while it is 
borne home upon the middle-aged 
Adonis that the happy days of his 
bonnes fortunes are departing. Of 
course there is caricature that is far 


more subtle; that can laugh good-bu- 
mouredly, or sting maliciously with 
the force of an unexpected betrayal 
or a revelation, when it interprets 
character by insinuating or accen- 
tuating some half -concealed trait 
of most significant expression. With 
our easy insouciance as to the sor- 
rows of our neighbours, we are 
willing enough to condone the cruel- 
ty for the wit; but, unfortunately, 
the wit is become rarer than we 
could wish it to be. The cleverest 
master of the manner has ceased to 
satirise, and his imitators are less of 
satirists than: unflattering portrait- 
painters. 

There is another class of like- 
nesses that catch the public eye, 
addressing themselves to the fash- 
ionable proclivities of prowlers on 
the outskirts of society, and to the 
mixed multitude of the mob that 
admires beauty and notoriety where 
it finds them. We do not know 
how many of the,“ Queens of So- 
ciety,” the “ Sultanas of the salons,” 
or the “IJlouris of the Garden 
Parties,’ may have deen prevailed 
upon actually to sit for their por- 
traits. But one thing to be said is, 
that the brief biographical sketches 
which illustrate the portraits are 
usually written in all honour. The 
lady’s descent, if she can boast any ; 
her connections and her husband's 
connections, with some high-flown 
compliments on her looks and her 
social charms, sum up the short and 
gratifying notice. 

There is one social power even 
greater than that of beauty, since 
too often it can purchase beauty 
at its will, and that is. Mammon. 
If a man means to make his way 


in politics, he must have something’ 


more than a handsome competency. 
Phineas Finns are phenomena, 
though Mr. Trollope’s clever couple 
of novels are of no very ancient 
date ; and an Edmund Burke would 
have even harder measure dealt out 
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to him, now that pocket-boroughs 
are wellnigh exploded. People who 
have to shine in any way, unless 
they fall back upon confirmed celi- 
bacy, live in their bachelor tubs 
like cynics, and trust to their con- 
versational gifts for social currency, 
must have something more than 
even a good-going income. The 
battle of life is to the strong, who 
have indefinite resources — who 
thrive, like the gambler, by bold 
speculation—or who are content to 
trade on their expectations, and com- 
mit those who should inherit from 
them to Providence, In fact, al- 
most everybody who is socially am- 
bitious goes in for gambling now-a- 
days, in one shape or another, not 
always excepting the fortunate few 
who have hereditary incomes that 
may be called colossal. Hence the 
enormous increase within the last 
few years in the sworn brokers of 
the city of London; hence the 
extraordinary success of the foreign 
loans which appealed to the cupidity 
of the many who were doomed to 
be their victims; hence the shoals 
of joint-stock companies, launched 
with a flush of credit or flood of 
cheap money, to be stranded and 
hopelessly shipwrecked on the ebb 
of the next neap tide; and hence 
the importance assumed by our 
“city articles;” and the profusion 
of the financial organs that must 
have some sort of circulation. When 
a man has been trading far beyond 
his means, or has risked a danger- 
ous proportion of them in ventare- 
some speculations, he becomes fe- 
verishly alive to the fluctuations of 
the stock markets, apd nervously 
credulous of reports as to the shift- 
ings of its currents, The empire 
may have staked its credit on an 
Affghan war; the Ministry may be 
committed to delicate negotiations 
which are visibly passing beyond 
our control, and may end in an 
ultimatum and a declaration of hos- 


tilities. The finance-dabbling Gal- 
lio cares for none of these things, 
save in so far as they may affect 
consols, and bring down the price 
of Russians. If he has gone in 
seriously for “bearing” against 
next settling-day, he would illum- 
inate in the lightness of his spirits 
for the national humiliation which 
threw the markets into a panic. 
Once accepting him for what he is, 
we can hardly blame him: a man 
should have the patriotic self-abne- 
gation of a Curtius or a Regulus to 
accept ruia and annihilation with a 
cheerful heart; and if he is backing 
the Russians to humble England in 
the long-run, he must necessarily 
triumph in his heart at a Russian 
victory. J/ va sans dire that he 
lends his money in any conceivable 
quarter upon témpting interest if 
he fancies the security, just as hon- 
est African traders pass their rifles 
and powder among the tribes that 
are making preparations to mas- 
sacre our colonists, And it follows, 
as a matter of course, that he con- 
sults financial publicists as so many 
oracles ; unless, indeed, he is levia- 
than enough to be behind the scenes, 
and to take a lead in one of those 
formidable “syndicates” which 
combine to “rig” the markets, and 
to subsidise the journals that con- 
spire with them. 

If investors knew more of city 
editors, they would undeubtedly 
spare themselves considerable worry ; 
although the city editor, whoever 
he may be, must secure an influence 
which is invariably very ‘sensible, 
and which increases in times of crisis 
and panic. Innocent outsiders, liv- 
ing peaceably in the provinces, and 
spinster ladies, retired officers, busy 
clergymen, and doctors who have 
little thought for anything beyond 
their professions, are ready to eon- 
cede him the infallibility which it 
isa part of his duties to assume. 
He gives his utterances with an 
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authority which seems divine or 
diabolical, according as it favors 
their investments or injures them. 
Should he condescend to enter into 
explanations, he invokes facts or 
figures to back his conclusions. He 
alw ays seems terse and lucid, pitiless- 
ly logical, and business-like. They 
take him naturally for what he in- 
sinuates himself to be—an omnis- 
cient financial critic, the centre of 
a network of nervous intelligences 
which stretch their feelers to the 
confines of the money-getting world. 
Or, putting it more prosaically, 
they believe him to be more or 
less in relation with everybody in 
the city, from the greatest of the 
Hebrew capitalists and the gov- 
ernor of the bank, down to the 
jackals of the promoters of the 
latest investment trust. He is be- 
lieved to have spies where he has 
not friends, with the means of in- 
forming himself as to all that goes 
on. As a matter of fact, there are 
editors and editors. Not a few of 
them are extremely well informed 
as to the monetary matters they 
report and discuss. They make in- 
fluential and useful acquaintances 
on the strength of timely good 
offices mutually rendered. In spite 
of strong temptations to the con- 
trary, arising out of difficult and 
compromising relations, they keep 
their honesty intact, and may be 
trusted so far as their lights go. 
But after all, and at the best, they 
may be little shrewder than their 
neighbours, and nearly as liable to be 
mistaken or to mislead. They can 
only comment or advise to the best of 
their limited judgment. And more- 
over, the city editor, like the hard- 
working stockbroker, is seldom the 
man to, go to fora far- sighted opin- 
ion. It is in the very nature of 
his occupation that he does his 
thinking from day to day, and 
rather rests on the immediate turns 
of the markets than on the far-reach- 
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ing influences which are likely to 
govern them. 

On the other hand, there are city 
writers, and on important journals 
too, who have been pitchforked 
into their places rather than de- 
liberately selected for them. They 
have those qualities of a methodical 
clerk, which are useful so far, and 
indeed indispensable. For the city 
editor should be a man of inde fat- 
igable industry and inexhaustible 
patience: ever at his post dur- 
ing business hours, and always 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
enter intelligently into elaborate 
calculations, and to audit long col- 
umns of figures. He has recom- 
mended himself to his employers 
by regularity and trustworthiness, 
He may have been the useful right- 
hand man of a former chief in the 
city department. When that chief 
is removed for any reason, it is no 
easy matter! to fill his place. The 
managers of the paper cast about 
for a successor; but the writers. 
of honesty and ability, who have 
been regularly bred to the vocation,, 
for the most part are already retain- 
ed elsewhere. So the useful fac- 
totum, who has been seated for the: 
time in the editorial chair, stays: 
on in it doing its duties from day 
to day, till the appointment in 
chief is practically confirmed to 
him. Probably he is honest in in- 
tention and in act, which is much. 
But he is merely a machine after 
all, and has no capacity for brain- 
work, Ile knows less of foreign 
affairs than an average third secre- 
tary of legation, and i is as likely to 
be misled as anybody by the flying 
rumours of the day. He has no 
resources of gencral information, 
and is quite incapable of estimat- 
ing the real security of a foreign 
loan or the prospects of some South 
American railway. If he be con- 
scious of his own deficiencies, and 
is impelled to supply them some- 
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how, he is exposed to becoming the 
dupe and complacent tool of crafty 
financiers of superior intelligence. 
Knowing little, it is only natural 
that he should try to appear as 
universally well informed as may 
be. Thus “he has every reason to 
believe that powerful influences are 
at work for placing Patagonian cre- 
alit on a more satisfactory footing.” 
“There has been a deal of sound 
buying in the last few days; and it 
is understood that a powerful syn- 
dicate has been formed to come to 
a permanent arrangement with the 
‘Government of the Republic.” “It 
is rumoured that an English finan- 
cier of note has entered on a seven 
years’ engagement with the Presi- 
dent and his ministers.” The fact 
being, that the oracle has been 
“earwigged” by the agent of a 
group of bulls, who are bound to 
“rig” the market and raise it if 
they can, that they may unload 
their superfluity of worthless “Pata- 
gonians” on the credulous investing 
public. The operation performed 
with more or less success, it is 
found that the Patagonian Govern- 
ment is more impenitently reckless 
than ever, and the stocks relapse 
more rapidly than they had risen. 
Should no plausible explanation be 
forthcoming, the disappointment of 
the expectations is quietly ignored ; 
and the editor goes on writing 
oracularly as before, on other sub- 
jects on which his authority is 
equally reliable. 

It happens sometimes that the 
city editor betrays his trust, accept- 
ing pecuniary pots de vin and 
bribes in paid-up shares, and stand- 
ing in with designing conspirators. 
Copsidering his opportunities and 
the improbability of detection so 
long as times are’ good and specu- 
lation lively, it is creditable on the 
whole that such scoundrels are so 
rare. When money is plentiful 
and credit inflated, and companies 


of all kinds are being floated whole- 
sale, the city editor reminds us of 
Clive in the treasury of Moorsheda- 
bad; and if he keeps his hands 
from picking and stealing, we may 
imagine him astonished at his own 
virtue and moderation. For it must 
be avowed that if he accepted the 
honoraria that are pressed upon 
him, he would sin—if sin it were 
—in highly respectable company. 
Some of the best names in the city 
have been dragged through the 
mire when the proceedings of cer- 
tain eminent boards have at length 
been brought to light by their dif- 
ficulties; nobleman and gentlemen 
coming out of the west have been 
seen to change their code of moral- 
ity altogether when they took to 
trading to the east of the Cannon 
Street Station; and as for “ promo- 
tion,” it has come to be a synonym 
for everything that is shady, disrep- 
utable, or criminal. In the happy 
times, when so many were rich, and 
everybody was hasting to be richer ; 
when superabundant savings were 
ready to overflow into every scheme 
that was broached under decent 
auspices; when rival banks were 
emulously generous of accomoda- 
tion to customers who were perpet- 
ually turning over their capital; 
when any scheme that ingenuity 
could suggest was sure to go to 
some sort of [premium, and a letter 
of allotment was tantamount to a 
bank-note or a cheque,—then the 
shrewd city writer was the centre 
of very general interest. It was 
the object of the professional pro- 
moter to “square” him if possible ; 
and success in the experiment was 
one of the considerations which 
the promoter offered for the money 
that was pressed upon him. Noth- 
ing proved it more than the subsi- 
dies those gentlemen continued to 
receive for their very dubious ser- 
vices, even after their names had 
been so thoroughly blown upon that 
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if they had been published in the se- 
ductive prospectuses they composed, 
they would have scared away con- 
fidence instead of attracting it. But 
the city editor might pride him- 
self on being a man of the world, 
and show a generous toleration for 
the tricks of finance. He was flat- 
tered by the respect paid to his 
position and opinions, by the suc- 
cessful millionaire who was building 
mansions in South Kensington, and 
castles in the country, and filling 
them with titled and avaricious 
guests. It was no bad thing to be 
the “friend of the house,” and have 
the run of a table where one met 
the most fashionable of company 
over the best of wines and unex- 
ceptionable cookery. Nothing could 
be more than natural that he should 
listen pleasantly to the easy confiden- 
ces of his host in the snug smoking- 
room towards the small hours. He 
was genially disposed towards any 
scheme in those days when almost 


everything seemed to succeed. When 
you were paying fifteen or twenty 
per cent, the biggest commission 


was a comparative bagatelle, When 
he wrote of a prospectus in the 
way of business, he wrote as he 
had been impressed in the moments 
of abandon. His judgment must 
be satisfied, of course—that was a 
sine qué non: but if all was fair 
and above board, where was the 
harm if he accepted some shares, 
and even consented to take a seat 
among the benefactors of their 
species? Conscience was salved or 
silenced ; and from the accepting of 
shares to the taking a cheque on 
occasion, the step was a short one. 
Once upon the slope that led to 
Avernus, the descent was swift and 
easy. He owed a duty to his part- 
ners or patrons as well as to the 
public, and something to himself 
and self-interest as well. Should 
the company be inclined to totter, 
or should damaging revelations be 
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elicited at one of the mectings, 
he was almost bound over to write 
them away, or at all events to 
take an encouraging view of things. 
And in that case, having the ear of 
so many of the shareholders, the 
mischief he had in his power was 
incalculable in the way of prevent- 
ing them from saving themselves in 
time and in bolstering undertakings 
that were essentially rotten. That 
such things did occur, we have 
learned from disclosures in the law 
courts. The censor who betrayed 
his trust was tolerably safe, so long 
as things went well and all the 
markets were buoyant. But when 
distrust and failures brought: cor.- 
panies to liquidation, and indignant 
shareholders formed committees of 
investigation, then honest men came 
to learn the truth if they did not 
actually recover their own, 

The confiding public have to take 
that risk into account in following 
the counsels of the city column in 
their favourite journal; although, 
as we have said, we believe it is 
not very often that there is a case 
of actual treachery. What is more 
generally to be guarded against is 
thef political bent of the paper when 
it is extending its patronage, for 
reasons of state, to some financial 
combination of international spec- 
ulators. The checkered history of 
the Khedive’s affairs has been a 
case singularly in point. Egyptian 
investors have had a surprising turn 
of luck of late; and we hope their 
satisfaction with their prospects 
may be justified by results, © It is 
certain, however, that at one time 
they came almost as near to ship- 
wreck as their unfortunate rs 
bours who had been financing for 
the Porte; and repeatedly some 
slight turn in circumstances might 
have made their holdings almost 
unmarketable, Yet it was unpleas- 
antly significant that, through that 
prolonged crisis, the newspapers 
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ranged themselves upon opposite 
sides, writing on the Egyptian out- 
look with impossible consistency, 
and being sanguine or despairing as 
the case might be. Some made the 
worst of the unfavourable facts, 
and exaggerated all the disturbing 
rumours, while others suppressed 
them or explained them away. <As 
it has happened, Egyptians have ap- 
parently turned up tramps for those 
who believed the best and decided 
to hold on. Had they gone the 
other way, as seemed a certainty at 
one time, those who followed the 
guides who saw everything in rose 
colour, would have had reason for 
regretting their over - confidence ; 
and it is their luck far more than 
their wisdom that has brought these 
optimists through with credit. 

And the city editor should be not 
only honest but discreet. Nothing 


can be more delicate than his re- 
sponsibilities in anxious times like 


the present. When the public is 
depressed, with too good reason, it 
needs very little to throw it into a 
panic. Alarmists who have been 
yrowing lean with other people see 
their opportunity. Disqueting re- 

orts are industriously propagated, 
and deplorable facts give them 
ready circulation. There is a rush 
to sell and no buying resistance ; 
the quotations of the shares are apt 
to become merely nominal in those 
establishments whose credit is the 
breath of their existence; the job- 
bers will hardly “make a pzice,” 
and property is literally flang away. 
And the investor who throws his 
property away, may be doing the 
wisest thing in the circumstances, 
since he may be cutting short an 
inevitable loss, or ridding himself 
of terrible contingent liabilities. 
In many instances, however, those 
threatened establishments would be 
safe enough if they had fair-play, 
and were it not for the unreasonable 
apprehensions that are working out 
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their own fulfilment. Then is the 
time when the calming assurances 
of the press are invaluable, and if 
the city editors keep their heads 
and hoid their pens, the crisis may 
be averted that would be otherwise 
inevitable. But the temptations to 
sensational writing and unseason- 
able warnings are very great. It is 
so easy to be wise after events, and 
so agreeable to preach or exhort 
when your warniags are coming 
home to the very hearts of the 
victims who are pointing your 
moral, Indeed there is the less 
reason to lay lurid colouring on 
your paragraphs, that the bare state- 
ment of the facts in such a catas- 
trophe as the stoppage of the City 
of Glasgow Bank is_ sufficiently 
appalling in its unadorned sim- 
plicity. And on this oceasion we 
are bound to admit, that the city 
writers, as a rule, have expressed 
themselves with praiseworthy self- 
restrain. They have calmed alarms 
instead of exciting them, and done 
their utmost to limit the circle 
of disturbance. For criticisms that 
may be sound in themselves may be 
wofully ill-ttimed; and the height 
of a half-panic is scarcely the time 
to show up the shortcomings and 
dangers of our banking system—all 
the less so, when it is admitted that 
they may be easily rectified. But 
as articles of this kind have been 
the exception and not the rule, 
investors have good reason to be 
grateful, 

As for the leading financial week- 
lies, they have necessarily grave 
difficulties to contend with, They 
have to give judgment in most im- 
portant matters at short notice; and 
so the shrewdest of eounsellons: may 
be tempted into over-confidence, and 
occasionally make a faux pas he 
would willingly retrace. But, on 
the whole, and considering those 
circumstances, few journals in the 
contemporary press are more Care- 
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fuliy or judicially conducted. They 
fave gradually made themselves 
the authorities they deserve to be. 
They are usually written on solid 
information, and have a well-estab- 
lished character for honesty and 
impartiality. They are outspoken 
where they ought to speak out; 
reticent where silence is literally 
golden on matters that involve the 
prosperity of the country; and the 
fortunes and happiness of innumer- 
able individuals. In most cases 
their information may be trusted. 
It is not in their columns you must 
seek for the vague rumours of firms 
and establishments supposed to be 
compromised by such and such 
stoppages, present or prospective. 
They seem to confine their com- 
ments to ascertained facts, and they 
deal with commercial dangers and 
difficulties in the abstract. They 


rarely write on politics, except where 
politics are inextricably involved 


with finance; and their observa- 
tions are the more original and the 
better worth reading, that they are 
written from a rigidly financial 
point of view. In broad contrast 
with those carefully conducted 
papers, are the innumerable imi- 
tations which have been issued of 
late years, and whose existence 
is generally as ephemeral as the 
management is discreditable. It 
would seem that it is possible to 
start a paper of a certain stamp in 
the city here, at an expense almost 
as trifling as in Paris, where some 
ambitious member of the, Fourth 
Estate finds a capitalist with a few 
thousand francs at his disposal, and 
forthwith launches the ‘Cométe,’ 
or the ‘ Pavillon Tricolor.’ We need 
hardly say that those mushroom 
financial broadsheets are really. the 
trade circulars of the advertising 
jobbers and brokers; men who, for 
the most part, are outsiders of the 
Stock Exchange, and whose names 
have an unsavoury odour, even 
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in the tainted atmosphere of 
its precincts. Some of them 
scarcely profess to conceal their 
purpose, and each member offers 
you a choice of means of en- 
riching yourself, by employing the 
services of Messrs. So & So on an 
extremely moderate commission. 
Others are directed with somewhat 
higher art, though the burden of 
the advice they dispense so liber- 
ally tends in a similar direction. 
The difference is that the net is 
not spread so unblushingly in the 
sight of unwary birds, and there 
is no obvious connection between 
the stocks and shares that happen ° 
to be going at*an alarming sacri- 
fice, and any gentleman who is pro- 
fessedly connected with tbe jour- 
nal, But as some of these bare- 
faced advertising sheets have no 
inconsiderable circulation—many of 
them, indeed, are given away by 
the hundred—we presume that 
they find readers, And it might 
be worth the while of the habitual 
dabbler in short investments to 
subscribe for them, if, guided by 
some previous knowledge and expe- 
rience, he were carefully to avoid 
most things they recommend. At 
the best, they make themselves the 
mouthpieces of individuals eager 
to unload of stocks that have either 
been temporarily inflated for a pur- 
pose, or which are sinking steadily 
towards the unsaleable point; of 
“bears” who have banded together 
and are breaking out upon a wreck- 
ing raid; and of promoters who still 
have hopes of making profits by 
foisting doubtful companies on the 
public. : 

It would seem to be a hard thing 
to float an influential journal in 
London, whatever it may be in 
Paris. Otherwise the profits of a 
successful venture are so enormous 
—one paper which sold for £500 
not many years ago, is now sup- 
posed to be clearing at least £70,000 
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a-year—and the social and political 
influence it confers is so consider- 
able, that in these days of ambition 
and bold speculation, the attempt 
would be made far more frequently. 
But not only must you be prepared 
for an original outlay and a pro- 
longed drain, commensurate in some 
measure with the possible gains, but 
it is difficult to get a staff of prac- 
tised professionals together, who 
will give it a reasonable chance of a 
start. Able and experienced men 
are slow to give up assured engage- 
ments, Frequently it is a case of 
vos non vobis ; and, as we have just 
. remarked, some fortunate specula- 
tor reaps the harvest that has been 
sown by the ruined promoters. 
With a new magazine it is a dif- 
ferent thing altogether. You find 
a publisher, and you catch your 
editor—and catching the editor is 
easy enough. There are men and 
women of more or less literary rep- 


utation, who are ready enough to 
lend their names by way of puff for 
the sake of some additional noto- 


riety. They will be powers in a 
small way—or in a greater; nor do 
they dislike the sense of authority 
involved in patronising or snubbing 
aspiring contributors. We fancy 
that in most cases the work of 
supervision sits easily onthem. “All 
contributions may be carefully con- 
sidered ;” but we havea shrewd sus- 
picion that we know what is meant 
by that. Distinctly written mann- 
scripts have the fairer chance; for 
any one who has the slightest criti- 
cal or editorial qualifications can tell, 
on a very superficial inspection, 
whether the applicant, in sending in 
his testimonials, is craving a favour 
or laying them under an obligation. 
Generally speaking, there is some 
small cligne or coterie of little- 
knowns, who have rallied round 
the new chief, and undertaken to 
help him to work a monopoly. So 
the services of absolutely anonymous 
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outsiders are at a discount; while 
very often the title of the proffered 
article may indicate as much as the 
name of the writer. Nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the packets that carry such 
a burden of hopes and fears are re- 
turned “ with thanks,” after having 
taxed the resources of the office to 
the extent of opening and making 
them up again. There are excep- 
tions, we know, to that mode of 
editing. Magazines, like ancient 
families, must have a_ beginning 
somewhere ; and there are editors 
who are determined to do their ut- 
most for the new venture which at 
best has to contend with long-estab- 
lished favourites, and who take a 
positive pleasure in unearthing un- 
developed genius, And that is the 
editor to whom we should pin our 
faith, had we been rash enough to 
stake something pecuniarily on his 
enterprise, When he draws his 
chair round to the fire after dinner, 
and lights his post-prandial pipe or 
cigar, in place of taking up the even- 
ing journal, or some rival periodical, 
he helps himself to a heavy armful of 
papers. Lying back Juxuriously on 
his cushions, with vague hopes of 
possible discoveries to soothe him, 
he flips his fingers through the pages 
of manuscript. A sample or two, 
taken almost at random, suffices. 
With a shrug of the shoulders he 
throws a packet aside, and another 
and another follows in course, with 
what the unfortunate rejected would 
call most hasty judgment; when 
suddenly he draws himself together. 
There is something in the set and 
stiffening of the shoulders that 
might suggest a pointer drawing in 
a scent, or a spaniel cocking its ears 
in a cover, while a sparkle of dawn- 
ing interest lights up his indifferent 
eyes, There is really something in 
this young man, That expressive 
picture by itself bears some evi- 
dence of original genius. There is 
talent in that scene, though it may 
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be cruelly conceived, and power in 
those characters, although they are 
sketchy and unshapely. The story 
may have to be revised or rewritten, 
but it contains the elements of a 
success, and the promise of a literary 
eareer. He sits down on the spur 
of the moment and dashes off a 
note. The novice receives it next 
morning with a throbbing pulse, 
and is elevated straightway to the 
seventh heaven. He keeps the mo- 
mentous appointment in a mingled 
state of nervous excitement and ir- 
repressible jubilation, for we may 
presume that he has the sensitive 
literary temperament. And in the 
place of the austere critic, whose 
approbation he has had the auda- 
city to court, he makes a cordial 
and sympathetic acquaintance, who 
mingles advice with hearty en- 
couragement, and welcomes him as 
a man and a brother into the aspir- 
ing guild of the penmen. 

A word of warm approbation 
in season is worth anything to 
the diffident young débutant, who 
must necessarily have felt, in his 
maiden attempts, like a school- 
boy preparing a task, or a proba- 
tioner going in for competitive ex- 
amination. It gives him the con- 
fidence that sends him forward in 
his swing, in place of pausing to 
hesitate between trains of thought, 
and pick and choose among partic- 
ular phrases. His head may be 
turned later, and he may very likely 
sin on the side of over-confidence, till 
he is brought back to his bearings 
by some disagreeable experiences 
which show him that he must not 
presume upon his gifts, But he 
has Jearned that he has powers if 
he chooses to exert them—that he 
has some literary taste into the bar- 
gain,—and that is everything, so 
far as the initial step is concerned. 
And the enlisting of such vigorous 
recruits is the chief secret of success 
to a new magazine, Writing comes, 
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after all, to be a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and of per- 
sonal credit. The best men, or the 
second best, will not write for utter- 
lv inadequate .remuneration ; more 
especially when they appear in a 
measure to compromise their repu- 
tations by mixing themselves up 
with obscure or inferior company. 
Now and then one of them may 
be bribed by a price to forward a 
contribution which shall serve as 
a costly advertisement; but even 
then there are odds that the mas- 
ter has done his work in slovenly 
or perfunctory style. And the 
longest practice can never supply 
the lack of talent with beaten hacks 
who have failed elsewhere, and who 
have been hitched together in a 
scratch team to labour up-hill in 
new harness against the brilliant 
action that has outpaced them al- 
ready. But freshness, when united 
to versatility, goes for even more 
than knack and skill. There must 
always be many men coming on 
who should prove superior to the 
average of established writers; and 
with their freshness in their favour, 
they can make reading more at- 
tractive than that which is chiefly 
recommended by names which the 
public are already beginning to be 
wearied of. 

The newspapers must retain on 
their professional staff men who 
are sacrificing everything to the 
exigencies of their calling ;—men 
who are in the habit of turning 
night into day; who are ready to 
write a leader upon anything at 
a moment’s notice, and who must 
leave their address at the office of 
their journal, when they drop in to 
dinner with a friend. But any 
clever dilettante or amateur may 
linger over his magazine article or 
story, sending it in when it suits 
his convenience after he has polish- 
ed the style to his fancy. His 
brilliancy may dazzle the public to- 
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day, but it will shine forth with 
undiminished lustre in a twelve- 
month, And the range of his pos- 
sible subjects is as wide as_ the 
whole scope and sphere of mortal 
interests. All depends upon the 
method of handling: even the dif- 
ferential calculus may be made enter- 
taining; and the more entertaining 
from the surprise he is preparing 
for his readers. Say, for instance, 
you introduce a philosophical math- 
ematician in his study, distracted 
from the pursuits of a lifetime by a 
passion for some blooming beauty,— 
and we may leave the imagination 
of our readers to fill in the rest. 
And as hope always tells a flatter- 
ing tale to the literary aspirant, 
ingenious treatment of the most im- 
practicable subjects seems to be 
easily within the reach of everybody. 
Thus contributors to the various 
grades of the magazines are cropping 
up continually in all conceivable 
quarters. The fine lady in studied 
morning négligé, and stockings that 
are slightly tinted with blue, is seat- 
ed before the davenport in her bou- 
doir previous to the duties of the 
luncheon and the afternoon drive, 
dashing off lyrics of the Loves or 
soft stories of the affections, on wire- 
woven note-paper with rose- ‘coloured 
quills: while the astronomer in his 
study is stooping his intelligence to 
make science easy: for some popu- 
lar periodical ; and dilating, from 
the point of view of the people, 
on the revolutions of the spheres 
or the eccentricities of the comets, 
Different magazines have their vari- 
ous specialties; but nothing comes 
amiss to the catholic-minded edi- 
tor, from the latest conjectures on 
the origin of species to half-hours 
with the sirens of the stage or mis 
sionary misadventures in the South 
Seas. 

Next, perhaps, to the growth of 
the circulating libraries, nothing 
proves more clearly the spread of 
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intelligent interest and the taste for 
miscellaneous reading, than the 
wonderful multiplication of the 
lighter monthlies. Not a few have 
a hard struggle for life; but when 
some expire there are others to re- 
place them. In the old days of 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Syl- 
vanus Urban filled his close-printed 
pages chiefly with remarks upon his 
weekly contemporaries, and with 
notices of public affairs, interspersed 
and enlivened with scraps of gossip. 
It is curious to glance back on the 
early numbers and read the criti- 
cisms on the heavy historical papers 
in the ‘ Craftsman,’ &c.; or the re- 
ports on the military operations in 
the North; on the marching and 
countermarching of Sir John Cope 
and ‘Mr.’ Hawley; on the ad- 
vance of the Highland host, and 
the trials and executions of the 
unhappy Jacobite gentry. The 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ was in faet 
a gentleman’s newspaper; and more 
of a mere reporter than the daily 
journals of our time. Fiction was 
a thing apart—a task not to be 
lightly undertaken, and the pon- 
derous results were in many-vol- 
umed ociavos. We may imagine 
the precise author of ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ sitting. down to his 
heavy labours, like Buffon, in court 
suit and in ruffles. Fieldmg and 
Smollett were condemned, not for 
indeceny, but for vulgarity, when 
they dared to be truthful and face- 
tious, and actually succeeded in being 
amusing. The time of short stories 
and telling serial sketches had not 
come as ‘yet. In the dearth of 
writers and the scarcity of readers, 
there were few literary performances 
to be reviewed. ‘The writers of 
‘Ramblers,’ even when they were 
contributors to “Sylvanus,” pub- 
lished solemn essays in separate 
form, They sought for apprecia- 
tion in the coffee-houses and in the 
circles of literary connoisseurs. All 
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that casts a clear side-light on the 
uneducated dulness of the society 
of the times, An ordinary dinner- 
party is wearisome enough now; it 
must have been many times more 
intolerable then, had one not been 
bred to the habit of it. We can 
imagine the worthy women sitting 
stiffly in hoops and stomachers, on 
high-backed chairs, giving them- 
selves over to the earnest occupa- 
tion of the hour, while the squires 
were laying a foundation for serious 
drinking. “The talk must have been 

as light and esthetic as the menze, 
which consisted chiefly of barons 
and sirloins, with such trifles as 
sucking-pigs and turkeys thrown in 
by way of “kickshaws.” A few 
fine ladies might get up on their 
hobbies, and chatter over the mania 
of the day,—china, pug-dogs, and 
court trains—Shakespeare, Garrick, 
and the musical glasses. Their less 
fashionable sisters, when scandal 
ran short, could only sit in silence 
or compare notes over domestic 
grievances. The men, when the 
cloth was cleared away, might. grow 
animated over their port; and most 
of them took an interest in paro- 
chial business if not in public affairs. 
But their talk, at the best, was 
limited to the next move of the 
Ministers, or the latest news from 
the Low Countries—to their crops 
and cattle, their horses and hounds, 
Now, the Squires Western have 
taken university degrees, bring 
their ladies to town for a third of 
the year, and are as much at home 
in European questions as on their 
ancestral acres. They have sat for 
their coutty or on their member’s 
election committee; their sons are 
in the Church, the army, or the col- 
onies; everybody you meet in so- 
ciety appears to have a respectable 
income, and the means of bestow- 
ing some cultivation on his mind. 
The younger son, who would have 
been a hanger-on a hundred years 
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ago—a bailiff or a better sort of 
keeper on the family estate, great 
upon farming and on the drenching 


' of cows — is now, superficially at 


least, a well informed gentleman. 
His wife or sister, in the intervals 
of husband-hunting and  lawn- 
tennis, has found time to sit at the 
feet of philosophers, and listen to 
the eloquence of popular lecturers. 
They manceuvre for tickets for the 
Geographical Society and the Royal 
Institution as their grandmothers 
used to do for vouchers to Almack’s ; 
and if they have but vague notions 
of the sense of modern speculation, 
at all events they have caught some 
echoes of its sound. They have 
their artistic and literary idols 
whom they worship; and in art and 
literature, as well as religion, they 
profess some fashionable form of be- 
lief. Few of them can shine by good 
looks alone, and they are bound to 
cultivate a habit of babbling. They 
would far sooner be guilty of 
solecism in good-breeding, than con- 
fess to being taken aback upon any 
conceivable subject. ‘Tact and ju- 
dicious reserve go for a great deal ; 
but they must have some skeleton 
framework of general information. 
And ia supplying them with 
what they want, with the smallest 
expenditure of trouble, the lighter 
or more frivolous magazines are 
invaluable. The “ padding” is often 
the more serviceable in that way. 
Run over the lists of “ contents” for 
the month, and you see where to turn 
for the knowledge you may be the 
better for, while contriving to com- 
bine some amusement with instruc- 
tion, The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of our time—and a very pleas- 
antly conducted periodical it is—is 
to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 
Cave and Sylvanus Urban, as the 
society of her present Majesty’s 
reign to the society of her grand- 
father “ Farmer George.” 

The birth of the ‘Edinburgh 
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Review’ marked the beginning of 
a new era, But the brilliant liter- 
ary brotherhood who clubbed their 
brains in the Scottish capital, nec- 
essarily wrote for the few rather 
than the many, as their successors 
are writing now. They had no 
slight advantage, not only in having 
exclusive possession of the field, 
but in the authority they claimed, 
and which was conceded to them in 
some departments. The Areopagites 
of the modern Athens assumed that 
they were absolute arbiters in all 
matters of home and foreign pol- 
itics, in the arts and sciences, and 
in literary taste, The new ally of 
the Whig party was extremely ser- 
viceable politically; but as it had 
its origin in the violence of party 
spirit, it rather provoked party 
opposition than dominated it. In 
science and literature it was other- 
wise. Philosophers and authors 
might murmer and protest; but 
there were no tribunals of equal 
influence to which they could car- 
ry their sentences for reconsidera- 
tion. The critics had the self- 
assurance of youth as well as its 
life and freshness; they had the 
art of putting doubtful points so 
as to make the worse seem the 
better reason; and although we 
doubt not that they desired to do 
substantial justice, yet not a few 
of them had marked individuali- 
ties and pronounced opinions. To 
a critical anatomist like Jeffrey, to 
a born wit like Sydney Smith, the 
temptation to be bitter must often 
have been irresistible; and we know 
that Brougham, with all his tal- 
ents, was made up of prejudices and 
crotchets, and was in a measure an 
imposter. His irrepressible activ- 
ity and galvanic versatility must 
often have made him mischievously 
unfair. In contributing half -a - 
dozen of articles to a number, he 
must have embarrassed the editor 
as much as ke jhelped him; and 


as we stumble across the frequent 
shortcomings and blunders in the 
deliberate productions of his ma- 


turer years, we can only pity many 


of the victims who were dragged up 
before him for summary judgment. 
Tt was high time that there should be 
a rival review to impress the neces- 
sity of greater caution on the dash- 
ing gentlemen of ‘The Edinburgh ;’ 
and ‘The Quarterly’ is another item 
in the debt of gratitude which the 
world of letters will always owe 
them. Sir Walter Scott showed 
his habitual shrewdness when, in 
advising Murray as to the man- 
agement of the new Review, he 
urged the necessity of an invariable 
tule of forcing cheques upon all 
contributors. Some of the most 
brilliant of the Tories, with Canniag 
at their head, would have been 
willing and happy to render their 
services gratuitously ; but even with 
quarterlies and the monthlies, as 
with the daily newspapers, a liberal 
paymaster must be the backbone of 
a lasting success, We fancy that 
the man, whatever his means, who 
is altogether superior -to pecuniary 
considerations, is more of a pheno- 
menon than we are apt to suppose. 
Most people will have value for 
their time in some shape or another, 
and self-approval scarcely seems a 
sufficient reward for the pains that 
have been bestowed on anonymous 
authorship. Since then, that liber- 
ally profitable principle has been 
universally adopted, It is well un- 
derstood that any periodical must 
waste away in a decline unless its 
supporters are suitably and invari- 
ably remunerated. And with the 
quarterlies the system has proved 
especially advantageous ; for we take 
it to be the secret of their lasting 
vitality, in these days when every- 
body is living so fast, that a quar- 
ter seems much the same thing as a 
century. In the first number of 
‘The Edinburgh Review’ there were 
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no Jess than twenty-nine articles— 
a profusion evidently inconsistent 
with the essential conditions of a 
publication which’ made its appear- 
ance only four times in the year. 
Now we may take the quarterly aver- 
age at nine or ten. There can hardly 
be said to be a limit as to length; 
or at least a most generous licence 
is allowed to a writer where an im- 
portant subject demands exhaustive 
treatment. Hence one of the learn- 
ed pundits who, when he goes to ne- 
gotiate for a couple of folio volumes, 
receives but small encouragement in 
Paternoster Row, is tempted every 
now and then to skim bis brain for 
the benefit of the editors of those 
serious periodicals. Onur readers 
may remember a recent judicial tra- 
gedy, when a laborious clergyman 
of much erudition was driven over 
the verge of insanity, and betrayed 
into a murderous homicide by his 
heart-breaking failure in the career 
of letters. He had published — 


literally—largely, with one of the 
leading and most liberal houses in 
the metropolis, and yet his gains 
had been so small as to be almost 


illusory. Probably, with a twen- 
tieth part of the trouble, he might 
have made many times the money 
had he sent an occasional articie to 
one of the quarterlies; and instead 
of wasting his time and wrecking 
his life in labouring over monu- 
ments by which he will never be 
remembered, he might have felt 
that his {studies had been useful 
to his kind, while the hearth that 
he stained with blood was made a 
happy one, 

The quarterlies are most solidly 
established, we believe, on those 
occasional articles of special value, 
which not only deserve to live them- 
selves, but which reflect their credit 
on the contrasts of other numbers. 
Calling on our recollections, almost 
at random, we may refer to the 
most suggestive essay on the Tal- 
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mud and the historical principles 
of the Hebrew faith and polity by 
the lamented orientalist, Emman- 
uel Deutsch. You may look to 
find, from time to time, the result 
of the studies and careful reflec- 
tions of a lifetime, There are sub-’ 
jects of the day which lose rather 
than gain by the most deliberate 
treatment. There are others, such 
as archeology or art, which are none 
the worse for any amount of keep- 
ing. Now you have an eminent 
Church dignitary expressing him- 
self with equal authority and know- 
ledge on the latest developments of 
Tractarian and Ritualistic excesses, 
If the critic in one periodical in- 
clines to extremes, the glove is 
almost certain to be taken up in the 
other. Now you have an’ exhaust- 
ive paper on the latest results of 
scientific explorations in Palestine, 
or on the much-disputed sites of 
the Holy Places. Now you have 
an article on the excavations in 
Mycenee or the Troad, enriched and 
made engrossingly suggestive and 
entertaining by its wealth of classi- 
cal and archeological research. And 
again you are delighted by a lucid 
summary of the political geography 
or the geographical politics of some 
borderland peopled by semi-barbar- 
ous tribes, which seems likely to be- 
come the battle-ground of liberalism 
and absolutism. These contribu- 
tions are assumed to be anonymous, 
no doubt; but everybody who is in- 
terested to know may inform him- 
self asto the authorship. And the 
acknowledged authority of a great 
name awakens curiosity and com- 
mands respect, when it does not 
actually carry conviction. We fear 
that the articles on current politics 
are at least as often a drag as an 
assistance. They are demanded by 
long-standing traditions, nor could 
they well be omitted, unless the 
venerated organs of the Whigs and 
the Conservativés were to agree to 
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divest themselves of what remains 
to them of their old political power. 
Sometimes the publication of an 
able manifesto by a minister or 
an ex-minister, sends a particular 
number through several editions. 
Independently of his acknowledged 
political ability, and any gifts of 
vigorous pamphleteering that he 
may possess, the ideas of the writer 
must have a permanent interest, 
since they may foreshadow the 
future policy of a cabinet. But 
necessarily, in those days of swift 
transition, quarterly political arti- 
cles on passing events must almost 
inevitably have the appearance of 
being behind the news of the day, 
Maturely considered and lucidly ar- 
gued they may have been, but they 
are likely to bear the evidences of 
hurried revision. The shrewdest 
prescience has been confounded, 
the soundest logical conclusions 
have been upset, by the unexpect- 


ed surprises which time has been 
preparing; and the most cursory 


reader may. hit upon the blots 
which have escaped the hasty cor- 
rection of the thoughtful author. 
At the best, he has to go back upon 
the arguments which have been 
thoroughly threshed out ad nau- 
seam by the dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies, It will do him credit, 
indeed, if he can make a new point, 
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or accomplish anything better than 
a clever summing-up by a judge 
who is avowedly ‘confounding him- 
self with the advocate, 

We may add, in conclusion, that 
the quarterlies, as a rule, have been 
singularly fortunate in the choice 
of their editors, and that goes far 
to account for their. continued pop- 
ularity. They might have passed 
under the direction of book-worms 
or bookish students, in whose 
hands they would have become 
insupportably ponderous, On the 
contrary, since the days of Jeffrey 
— Gifford, of Lockhart and Macvey 

Napier, they have been conducted 
by accomplished schoiars who bave 
mixed familiarly and easily in the 
world; and who have had the tact 
and good sense to lighten their 
“contents” with a fair proportion 
of popular subjects. Some of the 
most graceful biographical sketches 
of the political leaders of fashion- 
able society — sketches that were 
written by intimate friends; some 
of the very best contributions on 
hunting and field-sports; some of 
the most sparkling articles on dress, 
art, music, cookery, lawn-tennis, 
and heaven knows what besides,— 
making their appearance in the 
pages of those weighty periodicals, 
have been found worthy of preser- 

vation in more accessible forms, 
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THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Frencu novels have, and with 
justice, a bad name in England. 
Most of us have a corner somewhere 
full of these yellow volumes, un- 
bound, and often not worth the 
binding, either, so to speak, in body 
or in soul; volumes in which bad 
paper, indifferent print, indifferent 
writing, and atrocious morality, 
make up the very worst example of 
the thing called a book which mo- 
dern times have known; volumes 


picked up on railway journeys, which, 


we are by no means anxious to com- 
municate to our households. <A 
great many people think and _be- 
lieve that there is a universal bril- 
liancy of wit or play of sentiment 
in these works which make them 
dangerous; that they are, as the 
pleasures they portray are sup- 
posed also to be, seductive beyond 
description, full of vigour and pas- 
sion and charm. If they were so, 
there would be a certain justifica- 
tion of their existence, a licence to 
live and to be read which they do 
not now possess; for, to tell the 
truth, a great many of these perfor- 
mances which travellers buy with 
a not disagreeable thrill of stealthy 
pleasure, as of something rather 
wrong, and sure to be exciting, are 
as dull in their debauchery as the 
dullest English sketch of the domes- 
tic circle, full of the flavour of muf- 
fins and tea, There is nothing new 
in vice, any more than in virtue; 
and no excitements pall so quickly 
as those which address themselves 
to a feverish imagination and de- 
praved appetite. Vice, indeed, is 
of all atmospheres the most narrow 
and limited. It is contracted by 
its very nature. It has no resource 
except in repetitions, in sickening 
details which cannot be brightened 
by any newly-invented catastrophe, 


but can lead to ove climax only. 
A course of reading more fatiguing, 
more disgusting, more wearisome, 
than that of those romances, falsely 
so called, which ring the changes 
upon one way after another of break- 
ing the law of purity, and contem- 
plate the varied and many-sided 
human being only in one aspect, 
cannot be imagined. To read 
through the lesser works even of 
a great genius like that of Balzac, 
leaves an intolerable sense of dul- 
hess, narrowness, meanness, upon 
the mind. Here and there, where 
his great powers blaze forth into a 
study of mankind, terrible though 
odious, like that which appals the 
reader in the ‘ Pére Goriot,’ we are 
seized upon by the awful tragedy 
which can weave in every combina- 
tion of folly and wickedness into 
its sombre web, without losing the 
higher force of fate and misery in 
it; but even Balzac, at his ordinary, 
is full of the monotonous repetition, 
which cannot be got rid of when 
the mind of the writer and the 
attention of the reader are concen- 
trated upon the means of forming 
an illicit connection, or of keeping 
it interesting when formed. They 
are not piquant, as we hope they 
must be, since so wrong; but dull, 
more dull than a record of Sunday- 
schools. And when the work is in 
indifferent hands, the result is more 
monstrous, more sickening still; a 
series of nauseous scenes, more 
flat in the ardours of so-called pas- 
sion than are the minute details of 
tea-parties which we have, or have 
had, on this side of the Channel. To 
see the little pride of naughtiness, 
the conscious smile of superior 
enlightenment, yet pretended com- 
punction, with which a man who 
prides himself on being of the wor'd, 
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or a woman above prejudice, con- 
fesses to.a knowledge of the books 
which “it would not do to leave 
lying about, don’t you know?” is 
enough to make any malicious de- 
mon laugh. “I have got hold of 
the very worst book that ever was 
written, I think,” says one fashion- 
able critic to another. “I shall 
burn it when I have done with it.” 
“ But let me see it first,” says the 
other, eagerly. And yet the work 
thus characterised will be like ditch- 
water, boiling hotly,.splashing and 
sputtering in muddy bubbles, but 
with neither flavour nor savour, 
save that of the miserable ooze 
from whence it came. 

However, though this is the case 
with so much contemporary French 
fiction, it is no more a universal 
law than is the other counterbalanc- 
ing faith which opens French houses 
and families to English novels with- 
out exception, making the very 
name of Tauchnitz a guarantee of 
moral excellence. It is not always 
certain nowadays that an English 
story is safe reading; and no more 
is it certain that a French one, how- 
ever yellow, contains a chapter of 
dull and dismal vice, and nothing 
more. The works of Alphonse 
Dandet are a most hopeful and con- 
solatory proof that France is thank- 
ful to escape from the shower of 
mud that is being rained over her, 
and retains the better taste of a 
healthful human imagination after 
all, Of the volumes which lie be- 
fore us, one is in its forty-third, 
the other in its forty-fourth edi- 
tion; while the unmitigated filth 
of M. Zola, for example, which has 
somehow drifted to the side of 
the more wholesome productions, 
shows no such evidence of accept- 
ance. <A reputation so large and 
popular could scarcely arise without 
legitimate reason; and the spice of 
contemporary scandal contained in 
these books is not enough to give 


more than a temporary impetus to 
their circulation, Those who would 
form some acquaintance with France 
as it is, or was some twenty years 
ago, will scarcely find a better guide 
than in the picture here described. 
It does not reveal a pure society— 
far from it; nor does it present us 
with any ideal of honest public life 
which is equal to our own. Swind- 
ling and sham are portrayed in it in 
full career—false charity, false trade, 


false statesmanship; and the rela- , 


tions of men and women are treated 
with that impartiality, if we may 
use the expression, which character. 
Nses all literature but our own. But 
the world is not narrowed into a 
shameful chamber, nor all the con- 
cerns of life subordinated to an 
intrigue, as in the other books to 
which we have referred. The good 
and the evil stand together; there is 
the breadth of a solid, round world, 
full of differing interests and serious 
complications, in which other pas- 
sions than one are involved. Vice 
is not left out of the count, but 
there is no choice of vice, nor lin- 
gering preference for its debasing 
records, And while Daudet’s works 
are not to be recommended, ac- 
cording to the favourite sneer of 
French criticism, as specially adapt- 
ed for a pensionnat de demoiselles, 
neither are they to be apprehended 
as unfit reading for any pure-mind- 
ed woman. ‘The world they deal 
with is not a virtuous world, yet 
virtue lives in it, and struggles, 
and is not always beaten; and 
evil, if it often triumphs basely, is 
never more than base, and wears no 
gloss of fictitious delicacy or beauty. 
The wicked wife is a mean little 
intrigante, as contemptible as she 
is depraved— not a_ sentimental 
heroine; and the triumphant lover 
a Cockney and a fool,—in the 
only one of these novels which 
at all hinges upon this favour- 
ite topic. But even with this 
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manly treatment, M. Daudet does 
not find the subject inspiring, and 
soon throws it aside for other themes 
and interests more broad and gen- 
eral. How life can be tragically 
confused and overcast by the sha- 
dow upon it of wickedness not its 
own; how folly and vice, wherever 
these rotten threads twine into the 
web, rend it across and across, tear- 
ing hearts and lives asunder,—is the 
sombre yet not ignoble theme which 
has engaged his imagination. It 
involves a great many terrible ele- 
ments, in the inevitable crushings of 
fate out of which the victim cannot 
escape, and the devotion with which 
that victim gives himself, conscious- 
ly, to expiate faults which are not his 
own, Sometimes the struggles of 
duty and affection against disgust 
and disgrace are the inspiration 
of the tale; sometimes the delu- 
sions and disenchantments of an 
honest soul amid deceit and lying. 
Such are the subjects M. Daudet 
has chosen. His books are sad with 
the burden of a life unsatisfactory, 
vain and false and full of trouble, 
beset by lies, preyed upon by har- 
pies, delivered over to those cruel- 
ties of civilisation which crush the 
weak, But the conflict they set 
before us is very different from the 
sentimental struggle between a fash- 
ionable fine lady and a hero of the 
salons, the arts of mutual seduction, 
the fears of discovery, the sickening 
loves and quarrels which drag their 
tedious detail through so many con- 
temporary. volumes, 

There is perhaps another reason 
why the works of M. Daudet have 
attracted special notice in England. 
Critics have found out—with some 
reason, no doubt, yet with less 
reason, we think, than they take 
for granted—a marked influence 
from our own literature in the style 
and character of his books. It has 
become common to say that he 
has been trained in the school of 
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Dickens ; and various resemblances, 
more or less well founded, can, no 
doubt, be pointed out, especially 
after the first suggestion has set the 
reader’s wits astir. Here there is an 
oddity of a pedlar, more formally 
odd than French finesse is apt to 
be content with; there a gushing 
ideal family, more bound to the 
household Jamp and _ uncharacter- 
istic thé, than ever Parisians were 
known to be in their own right. 
And there is enough of evidence 
to justify the assertion that in these 
and some other particulars the 
leading of a foreign guide is 
perceptible. But to an unbiassed 
mind the likeness will scarcely 
ever show more strongly than is 
legitimate and pleasing. The co- 
piers of Dickens in English have 
not left any very favourable im- 
pression on our mind, They have 
been, like copyists in general, more 
clever in following the extrava- 
gances than the strong points of 
their leader; and as time has made 
these extravagances more apparent 
by breaking the link of personal at- 
traction which binds his generation 
to a great living writer, the indif- 
ference of the public mind to his 
school has lapsed into a stronger 
feeling—a feeling of almost dislike. 
The difference, however, of the 
French, and the faintness of the 
echo, prevent us from any such 
sensation in respect to M, Daudet. 
The indication of* a following, per- 
haps unconscious, of the English 
novelist whose works represent the 
favourite French view of English 
life, is rather a compliment than a 
plagiarism. We are pleased un- 
consciously by the influence which 
comes from ourselves as a nation, 
even though we may not ourselves 
care for Dickens asa model. And 
the influence of English literature 
of this description upon French is 
novel, and interésts the reader. 
Except in the single instance of 
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Scott, the stream of influence has 
usually gone the other way; and 
the well-worn saying, “They do 
these things better in France,” has 
never been more used than in re- 
spect to novels—the English tedi- 
ousness of which, as compared with 
consummate French skill, concise- 
ness, and grace, have been pointed 
out athousand times. It is there- 
fore a little solace to our national 
amour propre to find the most 
popular of French romances copy- 
ing something from a school so 
insular and even Cockney as that 
of Dickens. Paris has indeed a 
Cockneyism still more marked than 
that of Lendon, and the humours 
of the two great capitals meet sym- 
pathetically at various points; but 
it is in a narrow and more ex- 
clusively personal way that M. 
Daudet has taken the leading of 
his English predecessor. 

The first of the series, not yet 
at all an extended one, is the least 
remarkable in construction and the 
least effective as a contemporary 
picture, but yet is powerful and 
striking. It is a tale of Parisian 
life in the bourgeois class, drawn 
upon the ordinary lines of French 
romance—a simple husband de- 
ceived on one side, and a saintly 
wife on the other, with a pair of 
sinners between, in whose vulgar 
intrigue there is nothing to shut the 
eyes “of the reader for an instant to 
the inherent ugliness and wretched- 
ness of their sin. It is, however, 
in the scene to which they intro- 
duce us, and the noble and loyal 
character of the deceived husband, 
that the charm of the book lies, 
Fromont Jeune and Risler Ainé isa 
firm of paper-manufacturers estab- 
lished in the Marais, in a huge old 
hotel with a garden, round which 
rise the workships, the studios, all 
the different buildings necessary for 
the production of the wall-papers 
which are their special industry. 
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The highest members of this little 
society are the young Fromont and 
his wife, the aristocrats of the story, 
rich young tradespeople, separated 
by only one step from the makers 
of their fortune, but yet holding a 
tranquil superiority as of ever so 
many quarterings over the little 
crowd in their employment—among 
whom the other personages of 
the tale are fonnd. Risler ainé 
has been the chief designer and 
most faithful workman of the Fro- 
monts. It is a curious tribute to 
that Alsace which France laments 
so deeply, that nowhere can the 
novelist find so ready a type of 
simple honesty and goodness as 
among her children and the other 
French-Teutons who hold a similar 
position. We had written the first 
part of this sentence under the 
impression that the brothers Ris- 
ler, with their simple hearts, their 
sound honesty, their unselfish devo- 
tion, were Alsacians, like Balzac’s 
Schumck, and like the honest 
peasants of MM, Erckmann-Cha- 
trian. The mistake is a not un- 
naiural one, to judge by their lan- 
guage; but on going back to the 
book we find that the Rislers are 
Swiss, a kindred race; and so is 
Sigismond Planus, the old cash- 
ier of the establishment, the im- 
personation of virtue and loyalty, 
true to his trust and to his friend 
save when he thinks that friend 
himself swerving from the ways of 
honour. Beside the fabrique, ‘the 
great establishment of the Fromonts, 
round which, with its ateliers and 
workshop and the private , house of 
the master, which the workmen 
and their families regard with pride 
and admiration as the home of hap- 
piness and splendour—we find an- 
other little group of families on 
the top storey of a house near, 
where there are three little sets of 
apartments on one landing, inhabit- 
ed by Risler and his young brother 
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Frantz, and by the families Chébe 
and Delobelle. From the window 
the little Sidonie Chébe looks down 
upon the manufactory with all its 
wealth, and upon Claire, the little 
heiress, and her cousin, playing in 
the garden, with admiration, with 
envy and longing. It is the para- 
dise towards which this little peri 
directs all her thoughts; and when 
the good Risler, never weary of 
boasting of his beloved manufactory 
to his friends, or of making known 
the virtues of his friends to his 
patrons and superiors, at last gets 
an invitation for her to a child’s 
ball in this enchanted palace, the 
head of the little coquette is turned, 
and the course of her life is decided. 
The three little ménages upon this 
landing, aw cinguiéme, complete the 
groups of the little drama. They 
are all set before us with the utmost 
care, with minute touches, and with 
fine little strokes of satire. Chébe 
and Delobelle might have stepped out 
of Dickens, had Dickens ever been 
able to conquer the charm of that 
difference which makes men French. 
The one is an old commergant, in 
whose mind the recollections or the 
time when he had a horse and tilbury 
(which is the French interpretation 
of the gig of respectability), raise 
him above the acceptance of lower 
occupations, “ Who can reckon the 
fantastic follies, the silly eccentri- 
cities with which an unoccupied 
cit succeeds in filling up the void 
of his life?” says the author. M. 
Chébe made himself rules, to give 
importance to his daily movements. 
All the time that the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol was building he went 
out twice a day to see “how it was 
getting on.” His wife at home is 
but too glad to give: him an occa- 
sional commission to get rid of his 
constant presence and projects; and 
the good man makes it the object 
of half a day’s exertions to procure 
“two brioches, of the value of three 
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sous, which he brought in triumph- 
antly, wiping his forehead.” e 
Chébe family are petits rentiers, 


‘with just enough to live on; and 


Madame ‘continues to possess a 
Cashmere shawl, and two little dia- 
mond buttons, which give her glory 
in the eyes of her neighbours. De- 
lobelle is an old comedian, “ éloigné 
du théatre depuis quinze ans par la 
mauvaise volonte des directeurs,” 
yet with perfect faith in himself 
and in some heaven-taught man- 
ager who will still open to him 
the way to fame. His wife and 
his daughter—the poor, little, lame 
and pale Desirée, pretty and sad and 
sentimental—labour night and day 
at the dainty manufacture and ar- 
rangement of “ oiseaux et mouches 
pour mode,” with one great aim be- 
fore them, “the dramatic glory of 
the illustrious Delobelle.” Chébe: 
and Delobelle patrorise equally the 
honest Risler, who occupies the: 
third of the little apartments, andi 
who has no thought but his fab- 
rique, his designs, and his master; 
whom he adores. The honest fel- 
low—half Teuton or more, shy, 
and no great talker, ashamed of his 
own accent and rustic air—is delight- 
fully looked down upen by his 
neighbours, They have over him 
“the immense superiority of the 
man who does nothing over him 
who works ”—a superiority which 
Chébe exhibits frankly, while De- 
lobelle, more gracious, condescends 
to him with effusive kindness, 
Risler believes in them _ both, 
he helps their wives secretly, 
takes them all to the theatre on 
Sundays, and gets his friends to 
accept from him perpetual chopes 
of beer. The picture is ‘very like 
Dickens, but it is not so detailed 
and lJong-drawn-out; French cus- 
tom does not exact three volumes. 
Nevertheless, the vanity and selfish- 
ness of the restless old rentier, with 
his dreams of “la haute commerce,’” 
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and of te superannuated comedian 
heroically vowing never to renounce 
the theatre, are entirely according 
to the humour of our great fiction- 
ist; and so in one case is the little 
household behind,—Desirée and her 
mother working hard at their mouch- 
es to keep the great actor in toilet, 
and give him something in his pocket 
with which to fldner at his ease. 
Little Sidonie spying from her win- 
«low the garden of the fabrique, and 
the wealthy house where she spends 
mow and then an hour of paradise 
with Claire and Georges, and tastes 
the delights of wealth—is of a dif- 
ferent inspiration. She in her folly 
and prettiness, her longing after 
money and grandeur and gaiety, her 
self-absorbed little being, is the 
key of the tragedy. “ Personne n’a 
jamais pu savoir ce qu'elle pen- 
sait,” says her mother. Sidonie 
is of the school of George Eliot 
rather than of Dickens. Frantz, 
the poor young Risler, her neigh- 
bour, adores her. So, in an aim- 
less way, does Georges Fromont, 
the young master. So does Risler 
ainé, he who invents all her pleas- 
ures for her, and watches over her 
growth, and regards her with «a 
gentle, patient adoration, until it 
pleases the little intrigante to an- 
nounce that it is he whom she 
loves—-and to marry him, to his 
misery and ruin. 

Amid the group of characters 
so distinctly marked, the effect of 
this little creature without charac- 
ter, this colourless being, with her 
frizzed locks, her pretty figure, her 
little airs and graces, “ des élégances 
un peu apprétées de la demoiselle 
de magasin,” is wonderful. They 
all love and admire her, but she 
loves nobody. She loves her own 
ease, her own advancement, luxury, 
pleasure, and prety things around 
ber; but even her prettinesses are all 
vulgar, and her taste false. The 
ennui of the Sunday excursions, 


when all the rest of the party are 
so gay, and she alone finds their 
pleasures beneath her, dislikes the 
wild-flowers as she does her own 
lilac print, and sighs for the car- 
riages and the finery which are out 
of her reach; and the silent revolt 
with which she turns from all the 
details of ber humble life, yet ful- 
fils them, never complaining, never 
revealing herself, though with her 
eyes intent upon every possible outlet 
of escape—make up avery powerful 
picture. No one of all the people 
round her suspects what kind of 
being she is. Her acceptance, then 
rejection of Frantz, as having mis- 
taken her feelings; her sudden dis- 
covery, when Risler ainé becomes 
a partner in the great usine, that 
it is he whom she has loved all the 
time, are received with perfect faith 
by all as the sincere workings of her 
veiled spirit. She is perfectly com- 
monplace, ignorant, silly, without 
even those instincts which (espe- 
cially in novels) make untrained 
girls bloom into women of the world 
with scarcely an interval; not 
great enough to be tragic, only in- 
vulnerable in frivolous selfishness 
and lovelessness, and carrying de- 
struction round her. How a thing 
so trifling, childish, and unimport- 
ant can all but ruin a community, 
and can break the heart and destroy 
the life of the noble and simple 
hero without ever disturbing a fea- 
ther of her own painted plumage— 
turning up again irrepressible after 
the havoc she has made, in sheer 
force of no-feeling—it has been 
the author’s task to set forth ; and 
he has done it with wonderful force 
and simplicity, This work, which 
first brought its author into notice, 
was “couronné par .]’Academie 
Frangaise,” and shows that the 
Academy knows what it is about, 
in the matter of fiction at least. 

We will not attempt to touch 
the highly-wrought tragedy of the 
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conclusion, nor to show the he- 
roic desperation—in which his rude 
and simple nature mixes something 
eruel, almost brutal — with which 
the deceived husband turns from 
the contemplation of his own mis- 
ery in order to save from bankrupt- 
ey the house which his wife has 
ruined. She has ruined him still 
more completely, but Risler must 
save the Maison Fromont whatever 
becomes of himself. As he tears 
the jewels from her neck and arms, 
and dictates to the companion of 
her guilt the terms of their new 
contract, by which he gives up his 
partnership and becomes once more 
“simple commis” in order to restore 
the credit and prosperity of the 
house, the big and rude Teuton 
with his peasant roughness becomes 
sublime; that terrible climax, those 
heights of stern misery, neither 
change his language nor his man- 
ners. He keeps his natural ! tone, 
his workman roughness, through all. 
Passion does not change him into a 
gentleman, or give him any varnish 
of refinement. When he has de- 
nuded himself of everything, even 
the furniture of his house, the 
wretched Georges, who is as guilty 
as Sidonie, utters a ery of protes- 
tation. 


“* Mais c’est impossible,’ dit Georges. 
‘Je ne peux pas souffrir cela.’ 

‘‘Risler se retourna avec un mouve- 
ment d’indignation. ‘Comment dites- 
vous? Qu’est-ce que vuus ne souffrirez 
pas?’ 

“ Claire l’arreté d’une geste suppliant. 
‘Cest vrai—c’est vrai,’ murmura-t-il; 
et il sortit bien vite pour eSenees a 
cette tentation que lui venait de laisser 
enfin déborder tout son coeur.” 


We will not venture, however, to 
enter farther into the catastrophe, 
which has a still deeper chapter of 
pain to reach. 

In the ‘ Nabab,’ M. Daudet strikes 
a far bolder note. His first work 
had attracted a great deal of no- 
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tice, and had opened his careény 

a triumph; but the next whi 

followed is perhaps the boldest 
piece of contemporary criticism 
that has been made in this gen. 
eration. It is not the same kind 
of personal satire which gave force 
to the play of “ Rabagas”—a satire 
broad enough to be perceived even 
at this distance, We do not pre- 
tend to enter, with knowledge of 
the circumstances, into any history 
of the real Nabob whose image is 
suggested to all who knew Parisian 
society’a dozen years ago by the 
figure of Bernard Jansoulet, and 
the bold picture of his sorrow and 
wrongs. English readers in gen- 
eral will neither know nor care for 
the actual model who sat for this 
strange yet attractive portrait ; nor 
will they take any interest in the 
clamour of gossip which the pub- 
lication of the work called forth. 
It contains, indeed, one sketch 
which it is impossible not to iden- 
tify; and fortunately, the represen- 
tation of the Duc de Mora here given 
is not likely to hurt the reputation 
of the original. The author, how- 
ever, has entirely changed his scene 
and surroundings, Instead of thee 
out-of-the-way corner of the Marais, 
the background of the wsine, the 
society of rich industriels and 
little tradesfolk, we have now the 
greater stage of Paris, with all the 
big shams of its corrupt society 
under the Empire, exposed with an 
unflinching hand. The plausible 
fashionable doctor with his work of 
sham _philanthropy—his big hos- 
pital, and the miserable children 
who are at once his decoys and vic- 
tims—and the Perles Jenkins which 
stimulate his patients into ficti- 
tious vigour only to kill them more 
quickly at the end ; the magnificent 
bureaux of the Caisse Territoriale 
with its “ huit fenétres de facade en 
plein Boulevard Malesherbes,” and 
its little band of officials living upon 
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the money paid by unhappy share- 
holders, or the few unwary deposi- 
tors who fell into the snare of the 
big establishment; nay, even the 
sham fine lady, Marquise de Bois- 
Landry, whose profession it is to 
show off a fashionable modiste’s last 
inventions, appearing magnificently 
dressed, a walking advertisement at 
every imperial féte and fashionable 
assembly,—form among them the 
background of falsehood and vain 
show, against which the rude, frank, 
homely figure of the Nabob, true as 
honest meaning can make him, yet 
vain, vulgar, purse-proud, and osten- 
tatious, is disclosed to us. None 
but a Frenchman, perhaps, would 
venture to set before’ us so plain- 
ly, and engage our sympathies so 
warmly for a figure so unideal. 
Though we give ourselves credit for 
so much unexaggerated honesty of 
portraiture, and profess so largely 
the creed of realism in art, no 
English artist ever attempts a treat- 
ment so impartial, Even Thackeray, 
though he laughs at his greatest 
favourites and refuses to believe in 
a hero, makes the faults of the 
faulty object of his study either so 
eg adorable or so amusing that we 
prefer them to virtues. But Bernard 
Jansoulet is as far removed from 
Colonel Newcome as from the Arch- 
angel Michael. He is covered with 
the soil of earth, full of the gross 
vanity and vulgar ambition of the 
parvenu. Honestly, when he aids 
Dr. Jenkins’s euvre of Bethlehem, 
it is (though with some real charity 
mixed in his confused ideas) the 
tempting bait of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour to be gained 
by this exhibition of philanthropy 
which is his chief inducement. He 
is quite willing to gain his election 
—which, again, he frankly seeks as 
the means of assuring his financial 
safety—by — of deceit and 
corruption. et notwithstanding 
all this, and his pleasure in the 


flatteries that surround him, and 
the credulous folly with which he 
lends his ear to all those thirsty 
applicants for his bounty, Jansoulet 
wins the reader’s heart, and takes 
his place among the number of 
our imaginary friends whose trou- 
bles we weep with hot tears, and 
whose wrongs fill us with fury. 
There is not the smallest illusion 
attempted as to his qualities or de- 
fects ; his very appearance is painted 
with a coarse brush, which spares 
not an imperfection. He is “a 
kind of giant, tanned, sunburnt, 
yellow, his head sunk between 
his shoulders, his short nose lost 
in the fulness of his visage, his 
coarse crisp hair massed like an 
Astrakan cap on his low forehead, 
his bristling eyebrows overshadow- 
ing the gleaming eyes, give him 
the ferocious aspect of a Kalmuck, 
of a savage Borderer, living by war 
and rapine.” His low extraction also 
betrayed itself by his voice, “the 
voice of a Rhone boatman, hoarse 
and indistinct, in which the accent 
of the South was more coarse than 
harsu ; and two large, short, and 
hairy hands, with square and nail- 
less fingers, which, spread out upon 
the whiteness of the tablecloth, pro- 
claimed their own past with dis- 
agreeable eloquence.” And from 
his first appearance on the scene, 
the Nabob’s thirst for fashionable 
notice and distinction is made clear- 
ly apparent. When Monpavon, the 
new version of “ Marquis,” like, yet 
unlike, him of Moliére, the old 
beau with sham teeth, sham hair, 
sham complexion, who is one of the 
leaders of the sham Caisse Territo- 
riale, and of many other shams, is 
persuading the Nabob to support 
with his real money the bankrupt 
and more than edheaps establish- 
ment, bis strongest argument is that 
“le duc” had “beaucoup parlé de 
vous.” One recalls M, Jourdain’s 
delight in hearing that he himself 
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had been mentioned in the king’s 
chamber. “‘Vraiment! il vous a 
parlé de moi?’ Et le bon Nabob, 
tout glorieux, regardait autour de lui 
avec des mouvements de téte tout- 
\-fait risibles ou bien il prenait 
lair recueilli d’un dévote entendert 
pommer Notre-Seigneur.” When 
again, during the course of the same 
meal, he is asked if he has seen 
what the Messager says of him: 
“Sous le hale epais de ses joues le 
Nabob rougit comme .un enfant, et 
ses yeux brillaient de plaisir, ‘C'est 
vrai? le Messager a parlé de moi?’” 
“His large face shone” while the 
assage was being read, ‘“ Often,” 
adds the author, “ when far away, 
he had dreamt of being thus cele- 
brated by Parisian papers—of being 
somebody in the midst of that 
society, the first of all society, upon 
which the entire world has its eyes 
fixed. Now his dream had become 
true.” 

But this vain and coarse roturier 
has a heart of gold. The duke and 
the newspapers are, after all, nothing 
to him, in comparison with the old 
peasant-mother whom he has in- 
stalled in his big chateau. His 
follies and mistakes arise out of 
the very excess of his warm-heart- 
ed confidence in all around him. 
When he returns in the ignorant 
elation of wealth to buy himself all 
the glories and pleasures of life, 
among the harpies and charlatans 
who flock around him, side by side 
with M. de. Monpavon, is “le chan- 
teur Garrigou, un ‘ pays’ de Jansou- 
let,” the provincial ventriloquist and 
buffoon, whose cleverness had seem- 
ed supernatural to him in his youth ; 
and Cabassu, the barber-chiropo- 
dist-dentist, who belonged to the 
same period, cordially established 
in the finest company; while the 
poor Nabob’s affairs are in the 
hands of another local authority, the 
old village schoolmaster, now inten- 
dant, manager, and paymaster of 


the huge, lavish, ill-regalated house- 
hold, With them are a troop which 
reminds us again of M. Jourdain 
and his many instructors — the 
theatrical manager, the _picture- 
dealer, the author, who give the 
Nabob so many opportunities of 
becoming a patron of the arts,—a 
position which his honest - natural 
instinct feels to be in keeping with 
the possessor of a great fortune. 
His Levantine wife, “ une demoiselle 
Afchin,” who did the French ad- 
venturer so much honour in marry- 
ing him that he can never speak of 
it but with awe and exultation, he 
continues to surround with as mick 
superstitious reverence in Paris as 
if the silly, luxurious, obstinate 
Eastern who seals his ruin were a 
queen; and the still deeper domes- 
tic tragedy which has overshadowed 
his whole life, and procures him his 
final overthrow, he endures with 
homely nobility and a self-sacrifice 
which is in the last degree touch- 
ing. The author spares us no re- 
velation of Jansoulet’s ignorance 
and helplessness in the hands of 
the deceivers who surround him. 
The fétes he prepares for the Bey 
of Tunis are the wildest of opera- 
masquerades, with ballet-girls in 
the dress of peasants, and every 
impurity of the coulisses defiling 
the park and avenues which his 
manager turns into a sort of glorified 
Mabille for the occasion—hot with- 
out a subtle stroke of bitterness at 
the Imperial fétes which are their 
model. But the Nabob takes every- 
thing with simple faith, glorying 
only in the unimaginable splendour 
of his preparations; and the reader, 
ranging himself instinctively on the 
hero’s side, is as indignant at his 
disappointment as if Cardailhac’s 
opera-dancers had been nymphs of 
Arcadia. Thus the poor millionaire 
is swept along in a crowd of the 
false and fictitious, but himself is 
always true—true in his goodness 
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and his folly, his vainglory and his 
ignorance, his tender heart and ob- 
tuse yet upright understanding. 
We are never allowed to forget how 
greedy of grandeur and applause he 
is, nor how sure of the omnipotence 
of his wealth; but even in the first 
outburst of triumphant folly he is 
always ready to respond to the 
tender touch of real feeling. After 
he has been hunted by all the wild 
beasts, hungry and eager, marquis, 
doctor, journalist, bankrupt, every 
kind of famishing harpy which could 
get a claw upon the prey, and after 
distributing cheques and money on 
every side, has thrown himself 
weary into a chair, he finds with 
some impatience still another suitor 
waiting with a'letter. After a mo- 
mentary glance of annoyance he is 
mollified by the sight of the hand- 
writing: “;Té—c’est de Maman,” 
cries the Nabob. 


“ He said this with a look so happy—- 
the word ‘maman’ illuminated his face 
with a smile so youthful, so amiable— 
that the visitor, at first repulsed by the 
vulgar aspect of the parvenu, felt an 
instant awakening of sympathy.” 


The grand scene of the book is 
that in which a noble family senti- 
ment and tender delicacy of feeling 
towards this homely old peasant- 


mother stop the self-vindication 
on Jansoulet’s very lips, and ruin 
him heroically at the very crisis 
of his career. Space forbids us to 
go through the entire story, which, 
besides, the reader had much better 
master for himself (if needs must, 
in the English translation recently 
published). It may be briefly indi- 
cated, however, as follows: Bernard 
Jansoulet has a brother, “Tainé,” 
for whom everything the poor people 
could do has been done, to the con- 
stant neglect and obliteration of 
the younger brother. At the time 
the story opens, “ l’ainé,” a wretch- 
ed wreck, diseased and imbecile, 


Jan. 


after ruining the hopes and break- 
ing the hearts of his family, is un- 
der the charge of the poor old mother 
in the Chateau de Saint-Romans, 
in which Bernard has installed her 
as housekeeper, and his dismal past 
remains an inheritance of evil to 
his brother, upon whom all his sins 
are thrown, nobody remembering, or 
caring to remember, that there have 
been two Jansoulets—one of them 
as honest and honourable as the 
other is disgraceful. From the 
time when the Nabob has begun 
to find out the falseness of the 
sycophants surrounding him, and 
to tell them so with characteristic 
frankness, a general hue and cry 
has been raised against him. The 
Messager, which once had held him 
up as the benefactor of the human 
race, now proclaims him—through 
the pen of the writer to whom his 
purse has ceased to be open—its 
shame and offence, heaping up 
upon his unfortunate head the 
scandal of his brother’s misde- 
meanours, The Nabob all but 
kills the contemptible journalist, 
but makes no other reply. When, 
however, he is elected deputy for 
Corsica, and the whole question of 
his continuance or downfall rests 
upon the validation or invalidation 
of his election, and the answer he 
can make to these accusations, Jan- 
soulet is on the eve of deciaring 
the truth. He is on his trial be- 
fore the Assembly—a crowd of bit- 
ter enemies against him, Mora dead 
who was his friend, and every in- 
fluence which the Hemerlingues can 
buy, in active operation to defeat 
him. This, however, is the day on 
which his old mother, weary of 
waiting for him in the country, has 
come at last to Paris to see her son, 
to make acquaintance with her 
grandchildren, Not finding him 
in his house, she has followed to 
the Chamber, and with difficulty 
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has made her way inside, and found 
a place whence she can see every- 
thing—the pomp of the Assembly, 
the president in his chair, the as- 
sailant readifg his report, and 
Bernard Jansoulet himself making 
his defence. The old woman lis- 
tens, her head swimming, her whole 
attention concentrated upon the 
drama, in which she is far from 
foreseeing the effect which her ap- 
pearance will have. The Nabob 
has resolved at last to give the 
answer which will exculpate him- 
self completely. His speech, elo- 
quent in its honest simplicity, has 
already gained the ear of the As- 
sembly. He has recounted his 
straggles of early life—his success 
in the East, not due to any rene- 
gade complaisance, but because he 
had “carried into that country of 
indolence the activity and adroit- 
ness of a southern Frenchman ;” 
and he has also told “les peines, les 
angoisses, les insommies, dont la 
fortune m’a accablé,” with all the 
force and fervour of excited feel- 
ing. 


‘““These words may seem cold in the 
form of a narrative, but there before 
the Assembly the man’s defence was 
imprinted with an eloquent and gran- 
diose sincerity, which in that rustic, 
that parvenu, without training, with- 
out education, with his voice like 
a Rhone boatman, and his manners 
like those of a porter, first astonished, 
then touched the audience by its very 
strangeness—the wild and unculti- 
vated vigour so far from anything that 
was parliamentary. Already signs of 
applause had moved the benches accus- 
tomed to receive the grey and monot- 
onous downpour of ministerial dis- 
course. But at this cry of rage and 
despair sent forth against Wealth it- 
self, by the unfortunate whom it en- 
veloped, wrapped up, drowned in 
floods of gold, and who struggled 
against its power, calling for help 
from the bottom of his Pactolus, the 
whole Chamber rose with warm ap- 
plause, with hands held out, as if to 
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give the unfortunate Nabob those evi- 
dences of esteem for which he showed 
himself so eager, and at the same time 
to save him from shipwreck. Jan- 
soulet felt this, and warmed by the 
sympathy, he resumed with his head 
high, and his countenance full of con- 
fidence— 

***You have been told, gentlemen, 
that I was not worthy of a seat among 
you. And he who has said it, was 
the last from whom I should have ex- 
pected those words, for he alone knows 
the sorrowful secret of my life; he 
alone could speak for me, could justify 
me and convince you. He has not 
done so. Hhbien/ I must do it my- 
self, however much it may cost me. 
Outrageously calumniated before the 
entire country, I owe to myself, I owe 
to my children, this pt>lic justifica- 
tion of my name, and I have decided 
to make it——’ 

“ By a sudden movement he turned 
towards the gallery from which his 
enemy watched him, and all at once 
stopped short full of consternation. 
There, exactly in face of him, behind 
the little head, pale and full of hate, of 
the baroness,—his mother—his mother 
whom he believed to be two hundred 
leagues distant from that storm,—gazed 
at him, leaning upon the wall, turning 
towards him her divine countenance, 
all wet with tears, but proud and beam- 
ing notwithstanding, over the success 
of her Bernard. For it was the true 
success of sincere and truly human 
emotion which a few words might 
turn into triumph. ‘Go on! goon!’ 
was called out to him from every side 
of the Chamber to reassure him—to 
encourage him. But Jansoulet said 
not a word. He had, however, very 
little to say to complete his defence. 
‘Slander has wilfully confounded two 
names; Iam called Bernard Jansou- 
let, the other was called Louis.’ Nota 
word more. But it was too much in 
presence of the mother, who up to this 
time was ignorant of the dishonour of 
her eldest son. It was too much for 
family respect and union. He seemed 
to hear the voice of his old father, ‘I 
am dying of shame, my child.’ Would 
not she too die of shame if he spoke? 
He cast a sublime glance of renuncia- 
tion towards that maternal smile, then 
with a dull voice and gesture of dis- 
couragement— 

‘*¢ Pardon me, gentlemen ; this ex- 
planation is beyond my strength 
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Command an inquest into my life, 
which is open to all, and full in the 
light, so that every one can interpret 
all its acts. I swear to you that you 
will find nothing there to prevent me 
taking my place among the representa- 
tives of my country.’ 

“The astonishment, the disenchant- 
ment were immense before that defeat 
which seemed to all the sudden break- 
ing down of a great effrontery. ‘There 
wasa moment of agitation among the 
benches, then the tumult of the vote, 
which the Nabob watched under the 
doubtful daylight from the windows, 
as the condemned contemplates from 
the scaffold the murmuring crowd. 
Then after that pause, a century long, 
which precedes a supreme moment, 
the president pronounced in the great 
silence, with the utmost simplicity— 

«««The election of M. Bernard Jan- 
soulet is annulled.’ Never was a 
man’s life cut in twain with less 
solemnity or frouble.” 


This is the climax of the story. 
How the old mother divines what a 
sacrifice has been made for her, and 
half suffocated with tears and 
trouble, cries ajoud to his enemies 
who will not listen, “J’avais deux 
fils, Monsieur—deux fils, Monsieur ;” 
and how, when all is over, the 
homely hero lays his great, rough, 
middle-aged head upon her aged 
shoulder, and with his big frame 
shaken by sobs, calls her name in 
the voice of his childhood, the 
patois so long forgotten,—it is need- 
less to tell. There is a temporary 
rally, when Paul de Géry, the one 
devoted friend who never forsakes 
the Nabob, returns from Tunis with 
a remnant of his fortune saved from 
the machinations which have de- 
stroyed him; but the Nabob’s vain, 
tender, kind, and honest heart is 
broken. Never was there a hero 
less refined, less ideal, nor one who 
more entirely gets hold of our sym- 
pathies, Even after this great scene, 
his old faith in his fellow-creatures, 
and longing for the applause which 
had been so riotous at first, tempts 
him out again into the world, and 


to the final blow; but Jansoulet is 
never less nor more than himself, 
and the treacherous public keeps to 
its cruel verdict. The tragedy is 
not noble, it is not sublime on one 
side or the other, but yet it is heart- 
rending in its pathos and force of 
indignant reality. 

We are sorry not to be able to 
quoie the story of the Caisse Terri- 
toriale, which events of the pres- 
ent day make but too painfully 
suggestive. That utterly bankrupt 
concern is, however, in its complete 
dishonesty, honester than some of 
the gigantic swindles nearer home, 
which did not betray their failure 
by any such palpable means. The 
cashier, who, shut up in his office, 
employs himself in making shirt- 
fronts and collars of paper, the clerk 
who makes nets for the shops, and 
the solemn Swiss Passajon who 
cooks his onions in the great empty 
office—all these industries are cred- 
itable indeed, in comparison with 
the occupations of much greater 
mercantile authorities, The official 
above named who tells the story of 
the great swindle, and who, after it 
has been resuscitated by the Nabob’s 
money, extends his observations 
into the high life below stairs—or 
rather very much above stairs—of 
Parisian servants’ parties, is one of 
M. Daudet’s most palpable copies 
from Dickens, We cannot con- 
gratulate him upon the success of 
his borrowing. Passajon is some- 
thing of a bore, with none of the 
wit of Sam Weller; and though 
his great entertainment does more 
to help on the story, yet it is not, 
in itself, at all equal to the famous 
supper with the leg of mutton and 
trimmings which has furnished the 
model. Very Dickensish, too, is, 
the picture, pretty enough in itself, 
of the Joyeuse family,—gushing 
and fond and mutually devoted ; 
but a very strange importation into 
Paris, notwithstanding , the local 
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colour. This too evident Anglican- 
ism is a real faute, like one of gram- 
mar or spelling; but is evidently 
held by the author, with innocent 
vain glory, to be one of the best 
things in the book, so tenderly 
does he linger upon it, and the two 
virtuous and tranquil love-stories, 
coming to the most approved and 
happy end, which modify the tra- 
gedy. There are many other ad- 
mirable sketches, which our space 
forbids us to dwell on. That of 
the Duc de Morny is not, as we 
have already said, calculated to 
blacken the reputation of that 
strange charlatan statesman. It is 
no posthumous stab, but a lively 
and interesting picture, presenting 
to us the “ Richelieu-Brummel ” un- 
der an aspect more favourable than 
any other contemporary portrait. 
He is like nothing so much (and 
probably he himself would not 
have disliked the comparison) as 
the Buckingham of Sir Walter 
Scott, mixing chiffons and diplo- 
macy with impartial zeal, yet re- 
taining a faint glow of the chiv- 
alrous and romantic. through all. 
This same lost light of something 
heroic, even though it is a heroism 
not without reminiscences of the 
theatre—throws a gleam of interest 
essentially French upon the old 
beau Monpavon, which surprises 
us in the midst of his artificial 
being. Even his pagan sacrifice to 
the manes of his old comrade and 
leader is artificial—yet amid the 
inock-heroic there is still a glimmer 
of the true. 

We are by no means sure that 
we have not mistaken the suc- 
cession of M. Daudet’s novels by 
placing the ‘ Nabab’ before ‘ Jack ;’ 
but if so, the mistake is unimport- 
ant. ‘Jack’ is by much the long- 
est, and it is also the saddest of the 
three. A character more touching, 
a story more melancholy, is sel- 
dom placed before the sympathetic 
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reader ;.and to the pumerous class 
which dislikes in fiction the inva- 
sions of that distress which we 
are too well acquainted with in 
real life; it will always be a book 
too sad to be agreeable. But the 
sadness of such a story is inevita- 
ble, and fiction will have lost its 
highest development when it is 
prevented from treading this path 
of suffering, and following, like tra- 
gedy, the fated steps of the child 
of sorrow to the only end which is 
possible. The story of ‘Jack,’ how- 
ever, is not an unmitigated record 
of woe. Like the ‘ Nabab,’ though 
in a very different way, the hands 
of the poor young hero are clean, 
and his heart pure; but the shadow 
of sin and shame is upon him, and 
all his own exertions are insufficient 
to free him from its burden and 
punishment. 

Jack is introduced ‘to the reader 
in a scene which- gives in brief the 
whole plan of his story. “ Par un 
k, monsieur le superieur, spar un 
k. Le nom se écrit et se prononce 
i lAnglaise—comme ceci, Djack. 
Le parrain de l’enfant était Anglais, 
major-general dans l’armée des Indes 
—Lord Peambock—vous connaissez 
peut-étre.” It is a lady, a young 
mother, “une élégante personne 
d’une mise irréprochable, bien au 
gotit du jour et de la saison,” who 
has come to enter the child as a 
pupil, “chez les péres,” in the 
most fashionable educational insti- 
tution in Paris, and who thus ex- 
plains the name of the little boy of 
eight, in a Highland costume, who 
clings to her in terror of being left 
behind. Her exuberance of words, 
which hides a certain embarrass- 
ment, her hesitation about bis sur- 
name, and production of a card 
inscribed “ Ida de Barancy,” alarms 
the head of the establishment, 


who elicits at length a confession 
that the child has neither name nor 
father; andthat “ Madame la Com- 
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tesse Ida de Barancy était une 
comtesse pour rire.” The priest 
refuses the poor little pupil, in 
whose absence this disclosure has 
taken place; and when Jack is 
brought back, he is, contrary to all 
his fears, carried off again by his 
mother, trembling and happy at the 
escape he has made, but hearing 
with childish wonder the “ Pauvre 
enfant, pauvre enfant!” of the 
firm but pitying Jesuit. Thus 
his rejection by the respectable 
and blameless, his condition of 
pariah outside of all laws and 
sympathies, are at once indicated. 
It is the key-note boldly struck of 
all that follows, Poor little Jack, 
outgrowing his kilt, growing long 
and too intelligent, but always ten- 
der and. docile, goes back to the 
luxurious, extravagant little house 
in which his mother is establish- 
ed. The child knows and suspects 
no harm—too young to do any- 
thing but admire and worship the 
beautifyl mother who always loves 
and pets him, whatever her other 
habits may be—and her sobs and 
tears ‘as they return in their luxu- 
rious carriage fill him with dismay. 
“Tl se sentait vaguement coupable, 
ce cher petit; mais au fond de 
cette tristesse il y avait aussi la 
grande joie de n’étre pas entré & la 
pension.” But soon the tears and 
sobs come to an end, the reign of 
folly recommences, and Ida de Bar. 
ancy goes off toa masked ball, leav- 
ing her child pondering the incom- 
prehensible words “ pauvre enfant,” 
and hearing a discussion which he 
cannot understand, yet which alarms 
him vaguely, going on among the 
servants about himself and his fu- 
ture career. 

Poor little Jack! the lonely child, 
innocent in an atmosphere of shame, 
adoring the foolish, childish, yet 
soft-hearted and tender mother, who, 
amid shame and sin, is still his 
mother, and adores him as much as 
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her superficial nature can, makes 
the most pitiful picture. There is 
no place in the world for this in- 
nocence which is the offspring of 
corruption, We cannot for a mo- 
ment imagine that such a subject 
would have been chosen by an 
English writer. A combination of 
circumstances so hopeless demands 
courage greater than belongs to 
insular fiction ; and our respect for 
our audience makes it a kind of 
crime to throw light upon the se- 
crets of a life lived in defiance of all 
laws, and under the universal ban. 
But French art is impartial, and 
considers the dramatic capabilities 
of a subject before everything. No 
reader, however, need fear a sublime 
Traviata, an interesting Dame aux 
Camelias from the hands of M. 
Daudet. The partial innocence of 
extreme folly—of which we may 
suppose that it is scarcely capable 
of understanding its own criminality 
—is the prominent quallty in Jack’s 
mother. The poor little fool and 
parvenue is as frivolous as a butter. 
fly, and has no capability of pas- 
sion in her, _The Gymnase Mor- 
onval, to which humble establish- 
ment the poor little hero is finally 
consigned, brings the little sham 
comtesse with all her luxuries into 
contact with a shabby and hungry 
community of would-be artists 
and intellectualists, Ratés, who are 
described at some length, and whose 
threadbare society again reminds us 
strongly of Dickens. ‘ Moronval 
appela autour de lui ses anciennes 
connaissances de café un médecin 
sans dipléme, un potte sans éditeur, 
un chanteur sans engagement, des 
declassés, des fruits sec, des ratés, 
tous enragés comme lui contre la so- 
ciété que ne voulait pas dé leur tal- 
ents.” These teachers out at elbows 


form the staff of a Dotheboys Hall 
much less humble than the original, 
and chiefly cousisting of poor little 
pupils from the tropics, petit pays 
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chaud,—Moronval himself being a 
colonial ‘mulatto from Guadaloupe. 
The poete sans éditeur—a heartless 
pedant, with a Vicomte’s title and 
a Byronic exterior—becomes the 
god of Jack’s mother and his own 
evil fate. M. Daudet has taken 
great pains in the portraiture of 
this would-be splendid and intoler- 
able personage, who, having fallen 
heir at length to a little money, 
retires with the companion he has 
chosen to a cottage in the country, 
which he has elaborately prepared 
as the type of poetical retirement 
and seclusion, inscribing pompously 
over its doorway, Parva domus, 
magna quies, It is needless to say 
that the quiet soon becomes intoler- 
able to this strange pair, who bore 
each other to distraction; though 
the poor little woman—who has 
all the care of a legitimate wife, 
without any credit or consolation, 
and whose silly kindness is always 
amiable, like a Ruth Pinch in equiy- 
ocal circumstances—makes a heroic 
effort, to cheer her lord and master by 
calling the old coterie round them; 
when, by dint of perpetual visitors 
from Paris, all ready to admire and 
applaud the poetical host, whose 
bust and portraits adorn every room, 
the magna quies becomes tolerable. 

Jack runs away from his school, 
and seeks his mother in this poetical 
retreat, walking from Paris through 
the darkness of along distracting 
night, which would have been a 
very touching incident if David 
Copperfield had not made a similar 
journey before him, But Copper- 
field was not in himself so interest- 
ing or pathetic a figure as Jack, the 
poor little outcast, without a friend 
in the world except the equally 
trembling and _ helpless woman, 
whose very love never brings him 
anything but eyil; and his utter 
devotion to his mother, and the 
tender docility with which he obeys 
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her weeping recommendations, sub- 
duing all rebellion the moment she 
appeals to him, is very tenderly and 
beautifully touched with a pathos 
which is peculiarly French. The 
scene in which D’Argenton and his 
strolling coterie settle the question 
of Jack’s future life, and the child's 
trembling spectatorship and _ silent 
despair while his destiny is thus 
being decided, are very effective and 
powerful. Labassindre, the basso, 
who is always trying his voice,— 
“ pour constater tout au fond de son 
clavier souterrain la présence d’un 
certain wt d’en bas, dont il était 
tres fier et toujours inquiet,”——has 
been a workman, a mécanicien in 
some great iron-works on the Loire, 
and it is he who suggests to the 
would-be poet, the harsh stepfather, 
all the harsher that he has no legal 
right to the name, a way of getting 
tid of the child whom he hates and 
is jealous of, by making a workman 
of him in this foundry, under the 
auspices of the singer’s brother, a 
foreman there. The poor little 
foolish mother weeps and _ protests, 
yet is half persuaded by the vapour- 
ing periods of the singer, who de- 
clares the ouvrier to be vow the 
master of the world. When Jack, 
vaguely conscious of a doom to be 
pronounced, is called in to be in- 
formed of it, the shabby company 
are gathered round the table, while 
his mother stands with her back to 
him gazing out from the window, 
and hiding her trouble and he 
tears, 


““¢ You understand, Jack,’ resumed 
D’Argenton, his eyes shining, his arm 
stretched out, ‘in four years you may 
be a good workman,—that is to say, 
the best, the most noble thing on this 
enslaved earth. In four years you will 
be that holy thing, a good workman.’ 

‘He had indeed heard very ufStinct- 
ly ‘a good workman,’ only he did not 
understand,—he wondered. At Paris 
sometimes, the child had seen this class 
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of men. There were some who lived 
in the passage des Douze-Maisons, and 
near the pension itself was a manufac- 
tory of lamps, from which he liked to 
watch the people streaming out, when 
they left off work about six o’clock, a 
troop of men in blouses, all stained 
with oil, their hands rough, black, de- 
formed with work. The idea that he 
must wear a blouse struck him in the 
first place. He recalled the tone of 
disdain with which his mother had said, 
‘They are work-people, men in blouses,’ 
—the care with which she avoided in 
the street all contact with their soiled 
clothes. All the fine speeches of Lab- 
assindre upon work, and the influence 
of the workmen on the nineteenth 
century, were also in his recollection, 
itis true. But what moved him m®st 
was the thoughtthat he must go away ; 
leave the woods—of which, where he 
stood, he could see the green tree-tops— 
the house of Rivals, and his mother,— 
his mother whom he had regained with 
such difficulty, and whom he loved so 
much. 

“What was the matter with her, 
that she should stand always at that 
window detached from everything that 
was going on around? However, for 
the moment she had lost her look of still 
indifference. Was it something sad 
that she saw outside, in the country, 
on the horizon where the daylight 
always died away, and where so many 
dreams, illusions, tendernesses, ardours 
disappeared also ? 

““*Must I go away, then?’ asked 


the child in a suffocated voice, almost . 


mechanically, as if he allowed his 
thought to speak, the sole thought that 
wasinhim. At this simple question 
the members of the tribunal looked 
at each other, with a smile of pity; 
but from the window there came a 
great sob.” 


There is, however, no appeal 
from this terrible decision—the in- 
dignant remonstrance attempted by 
Jack’s sole friend, the old country 
doctor, Rivals, a choleric but warm- 
hearted old man, ending only ina 
desperate quarrel. Jack’s own im- 
pulse ¢ childish desperation is sub- 
dued by his mother, who, after try- 


ing to console him with vague 
parrot repetitions of the arguments 
with which her feeble intelligence 
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has been silenced,—“ Vous savez 
bien que le tour de louvrier est, 
venu maintenant; la bourgeoisie a 
fait son temps, la noblesse aussi,” 
—at last touches the true note: 


“ We have nothing of our own, my 
poor child; we depend absolutely on 
—on him... . Ah, if I could go in 
your place to Indret! Think that © 
it is a trade you will have in your 
hands. Will you not be proud to have 
no more need of any one, to gain your 
own bread, to be your own master ?’ 

“ By the glance that came into the 
child’s eyes she saw that she had found 
the right means to move him ; and in 
a low tone, in the caressing and woo- 
ing voice which is proper to mothers, 
she murmured, ‘Do it for me, Jack, 
will you? Make yourself able to 
gain your own living quickly. Who 
knows but that I, some day, may be 
obliged to have recourse to thee as to 
my sole support, my only friend ?” 


The great foundry on the Loire, 
into which the poor little delicate 
child, with all his refined instincts 
and prejudices, is now swept, fur- 
nishes us with a companion picture, 
on a larger scale, to the usine of 
Fromont. The lurid glare of the 
furnaces—the pale gieam of the 
river, covered with boats, lined 
with its files of great poplars—the 
noise, the tumult, the life of mere 
labour, without care or beauty—the 
evening gossip of the rough-voiced 
men, the scarcely less loud women; 
eating their bare unattractive meals 
in the scorched bits of garden at- 
tached to their monotonous little 
houses,—all this is set before us 
with graphic power; and a little 
group of work-people grow out of 
the haze, which, from the eyes of 
poor little Jack, so out of place, 
so silent and pathetic, amid these 
strange surroundings, communi- 
cates itself to the reader, The 
family of Roudic, however, is quite 
episodical, and may be passed over 
without further note, though it in- 
volves a very tragic passage in the 
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life of poor Jack, who is accused of 
stealing a sum of money of which he 
knows nothing, in consequence of 
his first debauch—a day and night 
of terrible excitement aud misery, 
in which the author spares his poor 
young hero none of the miserable 
details of a wild drinking-bout 
under the lowest conditions, Jack, 
however, is at last cleared triamph- 
antly of this short imputation on 
his honour, and progresses into as 
good a workman as his delicate 
constitution permits, Then comes 
a still more terrible episode. The 
poor Roudic, his host and patron 
at the foundry, advises him to be- 
come a stoker, as a means of mak- 
ing a little money. “Si la cham- 
bre de chauffe ne te fait pas peur 
tu pourrais tenter le coup,” says 
this rough friend. “Tu gagnerais 
tes six francs par jour en faisant 
le tour du monde, logé, nourti, 
chauffé— Ah, dam! oui, dam! 
chauffé. Le metier est rude, mais 
ou en revient, puisque je lai fait 
deux ans, et que me voila.” 

Poor Jack succumbs to the temp- 
tations of this calling, and falls into 
the lowest depths. Too young, 
too badly trained to be able to 
resist the influences round him, he 
loses the last ghost of the early re- 
finement which had been natural 
to him, and adapts himself to his 
terrible work. The moral of this 
downfall is both painful and path- 
etic: “Il commengait un réve fou 
d’ivresse et de torture qui devait 
durer trois avs.” He went round the 
world, by lovely coasts, into beau- 
tiful places; but, always under the 
fatal dog-star of that blazing hole, 
no skies were blue, no climate swect 
for Jack. The more delightful the 
climate, the more terrible was the 
stoking-room. 

At last he is delivered from this 
terrible existence by an accident, 
by the loss of the ship, from which 
he escapes lame and suffering. His 
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mother has heard some vague news 
of the loss of the Cydnus, when 
Jack appears, no longer the gentle 
boy, but a worn and gaunt working 
man, with hoarse voice and rude 
manners, with habitudes de caba- 
ret, which, after her first joy in 
regaining him, make ber blush,—his 
appearance and bearing altogether 
being now those of a lower class than 
any which, even in her degradation, 
she has ever known. At last she 
is permitted by D’Argenton, now 
established in Paris as manager of 
an unsuccessful paper, chiefly in- 
stituted by money which has been 
left to poor Jack, but which he 
knows nothing of, to send him to 
Les Aulnettes, the parva domus 
from which they were both so glad 
to flee. Les Aulnettes means peace 
and happiness to the broken youth, 
who encounters the good old doctor, 
his only friend, and the little Cecile, 
his infant companion, now a beauti- 
ful girl who has never forgotten 
him. The idyl is pure and beauti- 
ful, but brief. The magna quies 
which had not existed for D’Argen- 
ton descends with the sweetness of 
heaven upon the child of shame, 
the poor young soul repentant of 
all his misfortunes, from whom the 
soil of evil days drops away in the 
tender tranquillity, And all is going 
to be well with Jack. Dr. Rivals 
sets him to work to enable him to 
pass the examinations in medicine, 
which will fit Jack to be his own 
successor—work which can be car- 
ried on along with his own work of 
engineering whev he resumes that ; 
and telling him the story of Cecile, 
which is almost as painful as his 
own, allows the two to be betrothed. 
But Jack is not born to end hap- 
pily. The tragedy of expiation must 
be carried out to its end. When 
all is going well with him—his days 
employed in his trade, his nights 
in study, his Sundays in happiness 
at Etiolles with Cecile —sud- 
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denly his mother fulfils her own 
prevision, and, after a quarrel with 
D’Argenton, throws herself upon his 
care, Jack responds with joy to 
the appeal; but alas! his mother, 
whom he adores, is no bird to sing 
in a garret, and has never been 
used to the privations, the self- 
denial, the gravity of that life in 
which her son finds health and 
power. When the first moment of 
satisfaction is over, he has a hard 
task to keep her amused—to keep 
her contented. She is as foolish 
and frivolous in advanced life as in 
her youth; and at last, after strain- 
ing Jack’s patience to the utmost, 
and swearing to remain with him 
for ever, she leaves him without 
warning to return to her tyrant, and 
all the shames of the past. There 
now remains only Cecile; and she, 
by a eaprice—by a mistaken scruple, 
which the reader resents almost 
with bitterness—turns from him 
also; and the poor fellow, worn out 
by work, weakness, and distress, with 
the seeds of disease sown in him 
during his terrible probation, sinks 
under all these blows at last. 

The dénouement is wrought out 
with much pathos and force, but, 
as we have said, the reader resents 
the expedient by which poor Jack’s 
heart and strength are finally broken. 
It is beyond the range of legitimate 
art, which cannot be allowed to re- 
sort to extravagant means in order 
to bring about a heartrending con- 
clusion, however necessary it may 
be to the tragical intention of the 
drama, Cecile, the sweet and peace- 
ful and sensible French girl of the 
earlier chapters, could never have 
committed so cruel and so obstinate 
a folly; and even poor Jack might 
have been delivered, we feel, other- 
wise than by the hand of death. 


When we say this, not without a 
lingering anger, we give the highest 
testimonial that an author can wish 
—for his hero is not one whose fate 
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we can follow with indifference, or 
from whose end we can turn with- 
out that choking sensation of tears 
suppressed which only genuine emo- 
tion can produce. He grows upon us 
through the two volumes—so much 
more space than a French novelist 
generally gives himself—with an in- 
creasing attraction ; grows up—and 
this of itself is a fine effort of art 
—naturally, from his very infancy, 
before our eyes. We see the glim- 
mering of a noble nature in him 
through all the evils which are not 
of his doing. We watch the fatal 
power which overshadows him, the 
curse of shame and sin from which 
even his innocence cannot get him 
freed, and accompany the struggle 
with interest in which a pang of 
sympathy is involved. He, poor 
young fellow, with scarcely a friend, 
is aux prises with all the powers 
of evil—with cruelty, folly, error, 
a broken heart. Perhaps it could 
not be possible that he should 
escape and be happy like the or- 
dinary subject of romance; but, 
with the sob in our throat, we are 
angry, and resent the last blow. 
M. Daudet could not ask for higher 
applause. 

The chief figures that surround 
this pathetic image of injured youth 
and goodness are equally true and 
powerful. The character of the 
mother Ida, or Charlotte, as she is 
called by D’Argenton, is sustained 
with wonderful force. Always friv- 
olous, facile, good-hearted — full 
of love in her way, yet uncon- 
sciously cruel—terrible in the in- 
corsequent prattlings by which, 
while trying to delude even her son 
as to her past, she betrays herself— 
she goes on from youth to age, un- 
improving, unimprovable, the same 
creature; faithful, affectionate, and 
patient, yet loveless, heartless, and 
unfeeling—all in a breath, The 
words are too harsh for such a light 
and soulless being. She is her 
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child’s curse and his ruin, yet 
his inspiration, his first and last 
thought. The conjunction is ter- 
rible, and if the appalling lesson 
which is taught could reach those 
who might profit by it, there would 
be an excellent reason for thus 
using the tragic gift of a prophet. 
But to the regions in which dwell 
the Ida de Barancys of life, what 
moralist is likely to reach? And 
we might ask, why should our souls 
be harrowed by such a combina- 
tion? Perhaps, however, there 
never has existed on earth a state 
of morals in which this combina- 
tion might not occur, and therefore 
it cannot be called unjustifiable 
in art. 

We have altogether omitted, 
carried away by the grave strain 
of the tale, to notice another figure, 
which is entirely Dickensish, The 
wandering pedlar Belisaire, with 
his good heart and his bad feet,— 
his perpetual longing for a pair of 
shoes, sur mesure, and his excel- 
lent wife and happy wedding and 
bliss in his garret, and le cama- 
rade whom to find is the necessary 
condition of his marriage, are all 
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Dickens done into French, and 
therefore, with a touch of piquancy 
in the differences of intonation. The 
picture is pretty enough; but al! 
M. Daudet’s finer effects are from 
the style which is his own, which 
is borrowed from nobody. 

Here, then, are three French 
novels which eschew no questions 
of bitter and painful life, which 
recognise the misery of the meurs 
contemporaines they illustrate, and 
their dark abysses of evil—the 
wind which they sow, and the 
whirlwind which they reap—yet 
which are neither foul nor senti- 
mental, but manly and true. The 
breadth and honesty and sound na- 
ture in them may lack the so-called 
refinements of analysis which some 
other noted writers have turned to 
such evil purpose. But we know 
no French novelist in whom the 
English reader will find so little 
to object to, or whose pictures of 
his native country will yield a 
better and higher interest, a more 
broad understanding of the life of 
France as it is—so like, yet so un- 
like, all that we experience and 
know. 
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Tose who wish to get at the 
bottom of the Affghan difficulty, 
and to judge for themselves who is 
really responsible for the war, will 
do well to begin their study of the 
Blue-books at page 102 of the 
“Correspondence respecting the 
Relations between the British Gov- 
ernment and that of Affghanistan 
since the Accession of Ameer Shere 
Ali Khan.” They will there find 
the following telegram, which speaks 
for itself, without any need for 
comment of ours to explain its 
meaning :— 

TELEGRAM No. 1, 414 P, DATED 

27TH JUNE 1873. 

“ From [Northbrook] Viceroy, Simla, 
to Lvggtl Secretary of State, 
London. 

** Despatch goes by next mail, sum- 
ming up Central Asian correspondence 
with Russia in conciliatory spirit, in 
accord with Gladstone’s speech on 
Eastwick’s motion.” 


Our readers may be pardoned for 
thinking that we are trying to palm 
off a canard upon them; butif they 
turn to the Blue-book at the page 
we have indicated, they may read 
the despatch for themselves, 
we do not hesitate to say that there 
is no document in the Blue-book 
which throws.more light upon Lord 
Northbrook’s Affghan policy, or 
which better explains the position 
that he took up upon the Central 
Asian question than this frank 
and confidential communication. 
No clearer proof could be adduced 
that Lord Northbrook, during his 
viceroyalty, consulted the views 
of the Liberal party, rather than 
the critical condition into which 
our alliance with Cabul was then 
drifting. The despatch shows, too, 
that as early as 1873 Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Government had begun to 
play the game of Russia; and that 
Lord Northbrook was shaping his 
course not so much by the actual 
events that were transpiring around 
him, as to support the views put 
forward by his chief in parliament. 
Is it at all surprising, then, that a 
policy which had for its object to 
keep “in accord with Gladstone’s 
speeches” should result in trouble 
and war? Can imagination ‘con- 
ceive what would have been the 
consequences to our Eastern em- 
pire had its foreign policy con- 
tinued to be “in accord with Glad- 
stone’s speeches” during the two 
years that succeeded Lord North- 
brook’s retirement from office? In 
this respect, at least, Lord Lytton 
may be charged with having initi- 
ated a “departure” from his prede- 
cessor’s policy ; and we question if 
the files of the Caleutta Secretariat, 
before or since Lord Northbrook’s 
time, can show another instance of 
subserviency to party requirements 
worthy of being put parallel to the 
telegram we have quoted above. It 
is a fitting sequel to this incident 
that the Liberal Cabinet appar- 
ently had not the moral courage to 
communicate the despatch, “ sum- 
ming up the Central Asian cor- 
respondence with Russia in con- 
ciliatory spirit, in accord with 
Gladstone’s speech,” to the St. 
Petersburg Government, although 
the Viceroy, in council, had strong- 
ly urged, in the interests of peace, 
“that it should be laid before the 
Czar’s ministers,” 
The flood of eloquence which the 
ex-Premier has poured upon the 
public since he went out of office, 
has naturally washed away all re- 
collections of his speech on Mr. 
Eastwick’s motion ; and to show the 
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full significance of Lord North- 
brook’s telegram, we shall recall 
the gist of what Mr. Gladstone said 
on that occasion. He had then, 
as he fancied, reached a definite 
understanding with Russia about 
Central Asian affairs. Prince Gort- 
schakoff had accepted a definite 
boundary of the Ameer’s dominions, 
and had assured us that Affghanistan 
lay “outside Russia’s sphere of 
action ;” but he had also assumed 
an obligation on the part of Eng- 
land “to maintain Shere Ali’s 
peaceful attitude, and to restrain 
him from all measures of aggression 
or further conquest.” This was 
no slight responsibility, considering 
the difficulties that lay in the way 
of our accepting it; and Mr. Glad- 
stone took the opportunity of assur- 
ing the country that “the engage- 
ment referred solely to the moral 
influence possessed by England and 
Russia in the East—Russia engag- 
ing to abstain from any attempt 
to exercise it in Affghanistan, and 
England engaging to exercise it for 
a pacific purpose.” The only mean- 
ing that could be extracted from 
this was, that we meant to limit 
our interest in the Ameer as much 
as possible to giving him good ad- 
vice, but that if he got into diffi- 
culties he would have to bear the 
burden himself; and so Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was interpreted, both 
in India and in Russia, This was 
the speech in accord with which 
Lord Northbrook and his Council 
summed up the Central Asian cor- 
respondence; and we are justified 
in saying that its effects were speed- 
ily visible in the unsettled state of 
Shere Ali’s feelings, and in his de- 
sire for some more definite guaran- 
tee for his security than the “ mor- 
al influence” of which Mr, Gladstone 
had made so much. 

It is round Lord Northbrook’s ad- 
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ministration that the whole interest 
of the Blue-books centres ; and as his 
lordship has both the power and the 
disposition to put his own version 
of his proceedings before the pnblic, 
we need have no hesitation in briefly 
recapitulating them as they are pre- 
sented to us in the official docu- 
ments. It was quite natural that 
the late Viceroy should feel it neces- 
sary to wash his hands in innocency 
as soon as the official accounts of 
his dealings with the Ameer were 
made public; but we see no reason 
that he had to fling the slops into 
his successor’s face. No one knows 
so well as Lord Northbrook the 
difficulties which the Government 
of India has had to contend with 
in managing its refractory ally; 
and yet he has stood forth as its 
severest critic. With what justice 
he may occupy this position we 
trust to show in the course of this 
article ; but it will be evident to 
all that he has been eminently suc- 
cessful in making the tone of his- 
criticism like his Central Asian 
despatch, in accord with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches. 

The Blue-books probably. will 
not add much to the information of 
our readers, before whom we had 
already placed* all the points that 
bear upon the recent situation. 
They supply us, however, with an 
authoritative corroboration of seve- 
ral of the more important facts con- 
nected with present Affyhan nego- 
tiations, to which, on a former occa- 
sion, we were only justified in mak- 
ing a bare allusion. Keeping in view 
the narrative which we have already 
given of the relatious of the Gov- 
ernment of India with the Cabul 
Durbar, we shall be able, on the 
present occasion, to confine our 
attention to some of the more con- 
troverted points of our Affgban 
negotiations, especially to those 
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upon which it has been sought to 
found a charge of aggression and 
hostility against her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers. 

Lord Northbrook’s dealings with 
the Ameer have been very tersely 
summed up in a single paragraph 
{No. 9) of Lord Cranbrook’s de- 
spatch of 18th November last; and 
as that paragraph contains the chief 
issues upon which discussion of the 
«juestion has been made to hinge, 
we cannot do better than quote it 
at length :— 


“ Finding that the object of the Ameer 
‘was to ascertain definitely how far he 
might rely on the help of the British 
Giovernment if his territories were 
threatened by Russia, Lord North- 
brook’s Government was prepared to 
assure him that, under certain condi- 
tions, the Government of India would 
assist him to repel unprovoked aggres- 
sion. But her Majesty’s Government 
at home did not share his Highness’s 
apprehension, and the Viceroy ulti- 
mately informed the Ameer that the 
discission of the question would be 
postponed to a more convenient sea- 
son. The effect of this announcement 
on his Highness, although conveyed 
in conciliatory language, was not fa- 
vourable ; the policy which dictated it 
was unintelligible to his mind, and he 
received it with feelings of chagrin 
and disappointment. His reply to 
lord Northbrook’s communication 
was couched in terms of ill-disguised 
sarcasm ; he took no notice of the Vice- 
roy’s proposal to depute a British 
officer to examine the northern fron- 
tier of Affghanistan ; he subsequently 
refused permission to Sir Douglas For- 
xyth to return from Kashgar to India 
m aor Cabul; he left untouched a 
gift of money lodged to his credit by 
the Indian Government, and generally 
ussumed towards it an attitude of 
sullen reserve.” 


That this paragraph furnishes a 
correct account of the issue of the 
negotiations between Lord North- 
brook and the Ameer we shall 
readily show by a few references to 
the Blue - books, supported by the 
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late Viceroy’s own explanations. 
We must premise, however, that 
to interpret the despatches in the 
Blue - book aright, we must care- 
fully take into account, not merely 
the Russian movements in High 
Asia, but the development of the 
difficulty in Europe between the 
Czar and the Porte, as well as the 
danger which for some time exist- 
ed of Great Britain being dragged 
into the quarrel, Any criticism 
which fails to include these points 
in its consideration must of neces- 
sity be one-sided and imperfect. 
When Lord Northbrook entered 
office in India, it was admitted 
that our relations with Shere Ali 
and his country were in a fairly 
satisfactory condition. The only 
difference between us turned on the 
succession to the Cabul musnud; 
and at that time there was no 
necessity for pressing that to a 
settlement. Discomposed by the 
rapidity of the Russian advance, 
and naturally dreading that Aff- 
ghanistan would share the fate of 
the Turkistan Khanates, the Ameer 
began to nervously seek reassurances 
from the Indian Government. For 
this he certainly was not to blame. 
He had noted how fallacious the 
pledges which Russia had given 
about the Khivan expedition had 
proved to be, and the difficulties 
which the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment seemed disposed to raise 
about his own frontier boundary 
were to him a justifiable source 
of anxiety. At the same time we 
must point out that the assurances 
which Russia was offering, however 
gratifying to the Liberal Govern- 
ment, were not such as could have 
altogether allayed the Ameer’s 
anxiety. Experience had taught 
Shere Ali that all Viceroys were 
not of the same way of thinking as 
the friend whom he had just lost ; 
and he had good reason to dread 
the revival of the “Masterly In- 
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activity” régime ‘under the new 
Indian ruler. It was at this time 
that Lord Northbrook summed up 
the Central Asian question “in ac- 
cord with Gladstone’s speech,”—not, 
in our opinion, the course that was 
most calculated to give confidence 
to our ally. Nor was a despatch 
that was confesscdly summed up 
to support Mr. Gladstone’s utter- 
ances in the House, and not to 
place the real condition of affairs 
before the Cabinet, likely to enable 
the Home Government to see its 
way clearly. Soon after, the follow- 
ing telegrams were exchanged be- 
tween India and England :— 


“ Telegram from Viceroy to Secretary 
of State. 


“Simia, dated July 2A, 1873. 

“Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Rus- 
sian progress, dissatisfied with general 
assurance, and anxious to know defin- 
itely how far he may rely on our help 
if invaded. I propose assuring him 
that if he unreservedly accepts and 
acts on our advice in all external re- 
lations, we will help him with money, 
arms, and troops, if necessary, to expel 
unprovoked invasion. We to be the 
judge of the necessity. Answer by 
telegraph quickly.” 


‘‘ Telegram from Secretary of State to 
the Viceroy. 
“InpIA OFFICE, dated 6th July 1873. 

“Cabinet thinks you should inform 
Ameer that we do not at all share his 
alarm, and consider there is no cause 
for it; but you may assure him we 
shall maintain our settled poliey in 
favour of Affghanistan if he abides by 
our advice in external affairs.” 


It is obvious that an excellent 
chance of placing our relations with 
Shere Ali upon a firm basis was lost 
on this occasion, and that the hesi- 
tatiag and uncertain nature of the 
assurance which was then offered to 
the Ameer seriously shook his faith 
in British support. Our “settled 
policy” had never been so clearly 





defined, or, indeed, so disinterested, 
that Shere Ali could draw much 
comfort from the Duke of Argyll’s 
assurance. But we may question 
whether the Cabinet at home suffi- 
ciently realised the fears which were 
pressing upon the Ameer; for the 
information which had been laid 
before it had been summed “up 
not so much in accordance with 
affairs in Central Asia as “in accord 
with Gladstone’s speech.” At ail 
events, between the two Govern- 
ments Shere Ali’s representations 
met with no satisfactory response ; 
and from this time we are justified 
in dating those rancorous feelings 
which, fostered by foreign influence 
and by the political uncertainties 
arising out of the Russo-Turkish war, 
finally committed him to a course 
of hostility against the Viceregal 
Government, to whose friendship 
and alliance he had _ solemnly 
pledged himself at the Umballa 
Conference, From the date of his 
earlier intercourse with Lord North- 
brook, the Ameer appears to have 
treated his communications with 
scanty respect, which, in the end, 
gave way to irony and insult, In 
the spring of 1873, when the Gov- 
ernment of India proposed to send 
a present of 5000 Enfield rifles to 
the Ameer, his Highness rejected 
the gift as insufficient, in terms of 
which the Government of India was, 
we think, bound to take notice :— 


***No doubt,’ said his Highness to 
the Cabul agent, ‘the kingdom which 
God has given me should thankful 
to the British Government for their 
sympathy and cordiality; but it is as 
clear as daylight that both the nobles 
and common people of Affghanistan 
are armed with guns, and always 
accustomed to the use of rifles. . . . , 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General of India has expressed 
his wish to send 5000 Enfield rifles. 
This offer, though it is a proof of the 
kindness and favourable consideration 
of the British Government, will not 
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meet the requirements of the army 
of this kingdom: consequently, as 
intimated before, it is necessary that 
small-arms to the number of 15,000 
three-grooved rifles and 5000 Snider 
guns should be procured at any price 
a which it may be possible to procure 
them.’ ” 


We must speak of the tone of a 
translated document with a certain 
amount of caution; but if the ori- 
ginal Persian at all bears out the 
offensive tenor of the remarks we 
have just _—_ it was high time 
for Lord Northbrook to have vin- 
dicated the dignity of the Govern- 
ment of India. And what aggra- 
vates both the Ameer’s impertinence 
and the Viceroy’s obtuseness is the 
fact that these utterances sprang 
from no hasty outburst of temper, 
to be recalled as soon as sober 
judgment returned, but were delib- 
erately spoken with the intention 
that they should be reported to the 
Viceroy, for the Cabul agent was 
careful to read over his report of 
the conversation to the Ameer be- 
fore despatching it. Those who do 
not know the part which forms of 
address occupy in Eastern diplo- 
macy will have some difficulty in 
realising the false position in which 
a communication of this character 
sree the Government of India; 

ut we venture to say that no affront 
of so flagrant a kind had hitherto 
been pocketed by the Calcutta 
Foreign Office. 

This was not an auspicious pre- 
lude to the interviews which took 
place between Lord Northbrook and 
the Ameer’s envoy, Syud Noor 
Mohammed in the months of July 
and August 1873. The Ameer’s 


anxiety for some more definite as- 
_ surance than the “ moral influence” 

which we professed to exercise in 
his councils had been gaining in 
intensity as the wave of Russian 
aggression swept still closer to his 
border. 


He had already seen one 
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understanding between Russia and 
Britain violated in the Khivan expe- 
dition, and no attempt made to call 
the aggressor to account; and the 
British Government might allow 
his own dominions to be sacrificed 
next, rather than risk a quarrel with 
Russia on the subject. There was 
a confident belief in Affghanistan 
in the spring of 1873 that the 
Russians would be in possession of 
Merv before twelve months were 
over, It was unquestionably the 
interest of the Ameer to make fast 
by our friendship, just as much as 
it was ours to secure his alliance 
and to guarantee him our support. 
Under such circumstances, for ne- 
gotiations to fail so signally as did 
those of Lord Northbrook with 
Syud Noor Mohammed, implies, to 
say the least, an unfortunate want 
of statesmanship upon our side. 

The Affghan envoy came to Sim- 
la, and in answer to Lord North- 
brook’s assurances of the satisfactory 
understanding which had been ar- 
rived at between Russia and Eng- 
Jand regarding the integrity of 
Affyhanistan, spoke his mind very 
frankly. 


“The rapid advances made by the 
Russians in Central Asia had,” he said, 
‘aroused the gravest apprehensions in 
the minds of the people of Affghan- 
istan. Whatever specific assurances 
the Russians might give,and however 
often these might be repeated, the 
people of Affghanistan could place no 
confidence in them, and would never 
rest satisfied unless they were assured 
of the aid of the British Government.” 


But it was no part of Lord 
Northbrook’s policy, or of his in- 
structions from the Duke of Argyll, 
to give any such assurance. On 
the contrary, the blunt appeals of 
the envoy for some tangible guar- 
antee were met by cold evasions. 
With regard to the envoy’s direct 
request for assistance to enable him 
to strengthen his northern frontier 
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so that he and his people might 
rest in security, Lord Northbrook’s 
response was such as might well 
have overcome the patience of even 
a meeker ruler than the Ameer of 
Affghanistan. Lord Mayo had 
given Shere Ali a written guarantee 
that the Government of India would 
“endeavour from time to time, by 
such means as circumstances might 
require, to strengthen the Govern- 
ment of his Highness.” Lord North- 
brook admitted the promise, but 
qualified ; it by saying that the 
“British Government must be 
judges of the propriety of any 
request preferred by the Ameer.” 
No doubt the British Government 
would, under all circumstances, be 
the judges; but Lord Northbrook 
contrived to put the matter so that 
the Ameer caught alarm lest the 
generous policy which Lord Mayo 
had pursued should relapse into the 
old selfish attitude which the Gov- 
ernment of India had taken up to- 
wards him in the days of “ Masterly 
Inactivity.” All the assurance that 
the envoy could extract from the 
Government of India was the Vice- 
roy’s personal pledge that “if, in 
the event of any aggression from 
without, British influence were in- 
voked, and failed by negotiation 
to effect a satisfactory settlement, 
it was probable that the British 
Government would afford the 
Ameer material assistance in re- 
pelling an invader, but that such 
assistance would be conditional on 
the Ameer following the advice of 
the British Government, and having 
himself abstained from aggression.” 
We italicise this very conditional 
assurance, to show how hypothetical, 
and how different from Lord Mayo’s 
frank language, was the promise 
now: held out tothe Ameer. To 
every request preferred by the 
envoy—most of them, in our opin- 
ion, just to the Ameer and pru- 
dent for ourselves—Lord North- 





brook returned a stiff refusal, The 
envoy asked that England should 
specifically declare that any Power 
invading Affghanistan should be 
treated as an enemy. This was 
refused as “causing needless irri- 
tation.” He then “ pressed that the 
contingency of aggression by 
Russia should be specifically men- 
tioned in writing to the Ameer.” 
To this Lord Northbrook replied— 
and we call particular attention to 
his response—“ that setting aside 
the inexpediency of causing needless 
irritation to a friendly Power by 
such specific mentiou, the sugges- 
tion was one that could not be 
adopted, inasmuch as it implied an 
admission of the probability of such 
a contingency arising, which the 
British Government are not pre- 
pared to admit in the face of the 
repeated assurances given by Rus- 
sia.” Lord Northbrook, it will be 
seen, summed up the Simla negotia- 
tions, as he had already summed 
up this despatch, in a conciliatory 
spirit to Russia, in accord with Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches. But what a 
failure of common tact, not to say 
British statesmanship, was here ! 
It could have entailed no great out- 
lay of diplomatic ingenuity, and 
certainly no sacrifice of honesty, 
to have satisfied. the Ameer with- 
out reflecting upon Russia’s fidelity 
to her engagements—of which de- 
spatches almost contemporary show 
Lord Northbrook’s Government to 
have been very far from being as- 
sured. The most lenient view that 
we can take of the Simla negotia- 
tions is, that they were sadly ban- 
gled ; and it is from this period that 
we must date the complete loss of 
that influence with the Ameer which 
Lord Mayo had gained for the gov- 
ernment of India, and which Lord 
Northbrook now sacrificed to con- 
ciliate Russia, and to keep his 
policy in accord with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s harangues, 
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This mismanaged interview speed- 
ily bore fruit, although, luckily both 
for Lord Northbrook and for India, 
it did not fall to his lordship’s lot to 
gather it. The subsequent communi- 
cations from the Ameer which appear 
in the Blue-books, are couched in a 
tone of covert hostility, which fre- 
quently breaks out into open sar- 
casm. The Viceroy had already 
made the mistake of receiving from 
his Highness an improper and im- 
pertinent letter, which we have al- 
ready quoted ; and when his High- 
ness found that Lord Northbrook 
had put up with this affront, he 
apparently thought that he could not 
adopt too insulting a tone towards 
him. The communications from 
Cabul which reached the Viceroy 
towards the end of 1873 and the 
beginning of 1874, were even more 
offensive; and had Lord North- 
brook been properly sensible of 
what was due to his high office 
and to British prestige in the East, 
he would have declined to receive 
them. What are we to say of such 
a passage as this in the Ameer’s 
letter of 13th November 1873 ?— 


“The friendly declaration of your 
Excellency to the effect that you will 
maintain towards myself the same 
"posed which was followed by Lord 

awrence and Lord Mayo, has been 
the cause of much gratification to me. 
My friend, under this circumstance of 
the case, it was not necessary to hold 
all those conversations with Syud 
Noor Mohammed Shah at Simla. The 
understanding arrived at in Umballa is 
quite sufficient. As long as the benefi- 
cent Government of her Majesty the 
Queen of England continues firm and 
constant in its friendship, I shall also, 
please God, remain firm in my sincere 
friendship, as on the occasion of my 
meeting at Umballa with Lord Mayo, 
whose writing I hold in my posses- 
sion, as also a document from Lord 
Lawrence. Of this aap your 
Excellency may rest assured.” 


The translation has not removed 
the sneer at the fruitless issue of 
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the Simla Conference, or the disre- 
spectful insinuation that the Ameer 
trusted more to the pledges of the 
Viceroy’s predecessors than to his 
Excellency’s goodwill. Again, on 
the 10th April 1874, we find the 
Ameer flouting Lord Northbrook’s 
redecessors in his lordship’s face 
In a way that certainly, to say 
the least of it, was far from com- 
plimentary. Lord Northbrook had 
written to the Ameer on January 23, 
saying that he was anxious to give 
his Highness “ assurances of support 
even more explicit” than had been 
given by Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo, but he thought it would be 
well to postpone discussion of the 
matter till some more convenient 
opportunity. The Ameer was cer- 
tainly to be pardoned for not hav- 
ing discovered the fact of this 
intention from his lordship’s pre- 
vious despatches or from his con- 
versations with the envoy. Shere 


Ali coldly replies :— 


“The arrangements made by Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo at the Um- 
balla Conference are sufficient, and 
there is no need to repeat all this 
discussion. Your Excellency, 
since Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
especially the former, possessed an in- 
timate knowledge of Affghanistan and 
its frontiers, and your Excellency also 
must certainly have acquired the same 
knowledge, I therefore am _ desirous 
that your Excellency, after full and 
careful consideration of the approval 
expressed by her Majesty the Queen, 
the ‘sunnud’ of Lord Lawrence, and 
the decision of Lord Mayo, will remain 
firm and constant, in order that Aff- 
ghanistan and its territories may be 
maintained inviolate and secure.” 


It is quite clear from these ex- 
tracts that all hopes of Lord North- 
brook being able to influence the 
Ameer in the interests of our 
alliance were atan end. His High- 
ness deigned to take no notice of 
the proffered “ more explicit assur- 
ances,” and indeed by this time he 
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was beginning to assure himself by 
negotiations on the other side of 
his dominions. Lord Northbrook 
had had his opportunity, and ne- 
glected to turn it to account. Now 
that he was disposed to rectify the 
omission, he found that the Ameer 
had fairly embarked in a course of 
reckless intrigue, and was in no 
mood to accept either his assurances 
or his counsels, 

In the meantime, while the 
Government of India was gradually 
relaxing its hold upon Shere Ali, 
and the Ameer on his side was 
beginning to resent a diplomacy 
which professed to set store by his 
friendship, and yet refused to re- 
cognise the circumstances in which 
he was placed, Russia had been 
drawing nearer and nearer to the 
“neutral zone.” Among the un- 
settled tribes and ill-defined terri- 
tories of Turkistan it was impossible 
for a Power like that of Russia to 
arrest its progress at pleasure, how- 
ever averse it might have been to 
extending its boundaries. We get 
an dnstructive glimpse of the system 
under which the Khanates were 
conquered, in the conversations 
which took place between Lord 
Augustus Loftus and the Russian 
officials in the early part of 1874, 
Prince Gortschakotf certainly ad- 
mitted that there was a party 
anxious for military activity and 
decorations, but asserted that his 


- power was strong enough to keep 


their zeal within bounds, and that 
he would do so. It is quite ciear, 
however, from the papers, that so 
long as the Turkistan commanders 
conducted their operations with 
secrecy and despatch, the Russian 
Chancellor was well content to 
let them play their own game, If 
they were successful, the St. Peters- 
burg Government would undertake 
their justification ; if they failed, it 
would apologise for the “ mal enten- 
du,” as M. de Westmann, the acting 





Minister for Foreign Affairs, called 
General Llamakin’s ambitious at- 
tempt to annex the Attrek and 
Goorgan valleys to Russia. The 
onfy mistake they could commit 
was being found out too soon. This 
gave rise to awkward questions, 
which could not always safely be 
met by a denial, and might compel 
the Government for its own credit 
to stop the undertaking. We hear 
much of Russian autocracy and 
military despotism, but really the 
despatches in the Central Asian 
Blue-book would almost tempt us 
to suppose that no administrators 
and commandants have, in modern 
times, enjoyed half the freedom and 
latitude that have been extended 
to the Russian officers in Central 
Asia. There is, withal, a deal of in- 
genuous modesty manifested in the 
way in which they describe their 
own proceedings. A military ex- 
pedition is playfully designated as 
a reconnaissance; an annexation 
proclamation, commanding obedi- 
ence to the “Sovereign of the 
world,” and telling the Turkomans 
“to look to themselves for good 
or evil,” is a “mere friendly let- 
ter’ (Correspondence _ respecting 
Central Asia, p. 17); scouting expe- 
ditions are simply scientific explo- 
rations,—and so on. Another very 
surprising fact revealed by the cor- 
respondence is, that the St. Peters- 
burg Government knew next to 
nothing of the proceedings of its 
officers in Central Asia, for it is al- 
most invariably by the circuitous 
route vid the Government of India, 
our Foreign Office, and the British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, that 
it receives any information of its 
own aggressions in Turkistan, And 
so careful were the Liberals, when 
in office, of Russia’s sensitive feel- 
ings about the proceedings of her 
representatives in Central Asia, that 
they invariably evaded all allusion 
to these until they had become a 
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matter of European scandal, This 
course kept our relations with Russia 
to all appearances fair and above 
board; but it was merely a time 
policy, and each Government kuew 
that the other had something be- 
hind hand. We haye only too 
clear a proof of the timidity and 
want of frankness on our own side 
in the suppression by the Liberal 
Cabinet of the Indian despatch, 
dated 30th June 1873, which Lord 
Northbrook had summed up in a 
tone conciliatory to Russia, and “ in 
accord with Gladstone’s speech,” 
and which the Calcutta Govern- 
ment had expressly desired to be 
handed to the Czar’s ministers. 

We might draw from the Central 
Asian Blue- books of 1873, and 
those just published, materials for 
a very damaging exposure of the 
way in which our Central Asian 
interests had been trifled with by 
Lord Granville and the Duke of 
Argyll during the last two years of 
the Liberal Ministry. Our space, 
however, compels us to confine our- 
selves to an examination of such 
facts as bear most directly upon the 
origin of the Affghan rupture. Al- 
though Prince Gortschakoff had ex- 
pressly declared, in the beginning 
of 1874, that “ Affghanistan was 
beyond the sphere of Russia’s polit- 
ical action, and that, happen what 
might in the internal state of that 
country, the Imperial Government 
would not interfere,” neither India 
nor England could shut its eyes to 
the certainty that such a promise 
must necessarily be contingent. It 
was merely a matter of time, and of 
very short time too, when the Rus- 
sian boundary must necessarily he- 
eome conterminous with the Ameer’s 
northern frontier; and then, had 
Russia been the most peaceful and 
inoffensive of modern p owers, she 
would, for her own interests, have 
been obliged to concern herself with 
the internal administration of Aff 


ghanistan. But her Central Asian 
representatives were not disposed to 
wait until this necessity should of 
itself arise. On one pretence or an- 
other, the Russian commandants had 
foisted communications and private 
missions on the Ameer almost from 
the time of the Umballa Durbar. 
These attempts were made through 
Bokhariots, who are the Greeks of 
Central Asia, and the ever ready 
agents of mischief and intrigue; and 
so the St. Petersburg Government 
could, at the expense of an equi- 
vogue, assure our representative 
that no Russian messenger or mis- 
sion had been near Cabul. So 
long as Lord Mayo was spared, the 
Ameer loyally reported the arrival 
of these missions, and laid the let- 
ters which they brought before the 
Viceroy for his counsel. It was 
not until Lord Northbrook dis- 
couraged these confidences that the 
Ameer began to act for himself 
with respect to the Russian over- 
tures. When the Khivan expedi- 
tion was raising a ferment all over 
Central Asia—when the Ameer 
was feeling that the chances of his 
being dragged into collision were 
steadily growing more imminent— 
and when Russian envoys and Rus- 
sian letters were pouring in upon 
him with increasing frequency,— 
his Highness fain would have re- 
peated this confidence to Lord 
Northbrook, as he had done to 
Lord Mayo. But Lord North- 
brook coldly repulsed him. 


“Should,” said Lord Northbrook, 
“his Highness the Ameer allude to 
these letters, and manifest the appre- 
hensions which his courtiers entertain, 
the afent should be instructed to state 
that the Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council see inthem no ground what- 
ever for apprehension, but rather an 
additional reason for believing that 
the Russian authorities desire to main- 
tain none other relations but those of 
amity with the Goverment of Affghan- 
istan.” 
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This, be it noted, was a direct re- 
versal of Lord Mayo’s policy which 
had for its primary object to en- 
courage Shere Ali to give the Gov- 
ernment of India his unreserved 
confidence, and to repose his trust 
in its alliance, at a time when the 
increasing exigency of Central 
Asian affairs had made the wis- 
dom of that policy much more ap- 
parent. This response, followed 
by the refusal of a definite guar- 
antee, and’ by the futile negotia- 
tions at Simla, completed the evil 
impression upon Shere Ali’s mind. 
Abandoned by Lord Northbrook to 
Russian intrigue, we can hardly 
blame him for falling into the 
snares which the Russian officials 
in Turkistan were actively prepar- 
ing for his reception. 

The Russian letters to Cabul, at 
first civil explanations of military 
movements designed to allay pos- 
sible apprehensions on the part of 
the Ameer, soon began to evince 
a closer interest in Affghanistan. 
Shere Ali, in November 1873, no- 
minated his son Abdulla Jan his 
heir- apparent, and sent a formal 
intimation of this step to the Gov- 
ernment of India. This was re- 
plied to by an equally formal com- 
munication from the Viceroy; but 
the officiating Russian Governor- 
General, to whom a similar notice 
had been given, seized the oppor- 
tunity to offer high-flown congrat- 
ulations to the Ameer and his in- 
tended successor. In a previous 
article we expressed an opinion 
that it would be found that Russia 
had succeeded in ingratiating her- 
self with the Ameer chiefly by tak- 
ing a side with his Highness in 
his family — regarding the 
succession. The papers now pub- 
lished fully confirm our anticipa- 
tions in this respect. 

Bearing in mind that all the evil 
which of late years have overtaken 
Affghanistan have sprung from the 
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struggles for sovereignty of the 
Barukzye family, we are of opinion 
that Lord Northbrook maintained 
avery prudent course with regard 
to the succession. In this respect 
at least he loyally continued Lord 
Mayo’s policy. And when he inter- 
posed on behalf of Yakoob Khan, al- 
though such interposition no doubt 
aggravated the Ameer’s hostility, the 
Viceroy took a step that all parties 
at home must unite in: approving 
of. The unfortunate drawback that 
attended this interference was, that 
Lord Northbrook had before that 
time thrown away all chances of 
being able to bring personal infiu- 
ence to bear upon the Ameer on 
this or on any other subject. The 
natural result of this attempted 
mediation was therefore to impel 
Shere Ali still more closely towards 
the Russian emissaries, who saw 
that their surest game was to cham- 
pion the cause of the boy Abdulla ; 
and there was a considerable party 
of durbarees at Cabul, who, from 
enmity to Yakoob or friendship for 
the heir-apparent, did their best to 
encourage him in trusting to Russia’s 
assistance for securing his favour- 
ite’s chances of the kingdom. 

In this unsatisfactory position 
stood our relations with Affghan- 
istan at the time when the present 
Government came into office in 
February 1874. From the Indian 
side Lord Northbrook had lost all 
that Lord Mayo had gained for us, 
and there was little hope of much 
being done with the Ameer through 
the medium of the Viccroy. At 
home the Central Asian question 
had either been altogether neglected, 
or considered solely from a point of 
view conciliatory to Russia. How 


little interest the India Office under 
the Liberal Government had taken 
in the subject, may be inferred from 
a statement made by Lord Cran- 
brook in the debate on the Address 
“ Your lord- 


in the Upper House, 
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ships will view with astonishment,” 
said he, “the fact that during the 
whole of the time that the Duke of 
Argyll was Secretary of State for 
India, not a single despatch on this 
subject was sent by the noble Duke 
to the noble Earl the Viceroy that 
can be found.” The only communi- 
cation from his Grace appears to be 
his telegram requesting the Viceroy 
to tell Shere Ali that her Majesty’s 
Government did not share his alarm 
about Russia, and would abide by 
“its settled policy,” the exact 
nature of which we have never 
been able to define, unless it was to 
conciliate Russia and keep in ac- 
cord with Gladstone’s speeches. It 
is not uncharacteristic of the Duke 
of Argyll that having thus neglect- 
ed the Central Asian Question 
when it was his special duty to 
attend to it, he should at the pres- 
ent moment be anxiously preparing 
to settle it by the issue of a post 
octavo. His lieutenant, Mr. Grant 
Duff, too, appears to have applied 
his superior mind to the matter, 
more with a view to the edification 
of his Elgin electors than to be of 
service to either the Home or the 
Indian Governments. The right 
honourable gentleman very natur- 
ally began his review of the Affghan 
difficulty, in the debate on the Vote 
of ‘Censure, at the point where his 
successor came into office, for he 
does not appear to have had much 
personal knowledge of the subject 
during the time that it might pro- 
perly have been supposed to have 
engaged the greater part of his at- 
tention. 

No sooner, however, had the 
present Ministry come into power, 
than it discovered the imperative 
necessity of putting our relations 
with the Ameer on a securer basis. 
Whatever that “ settled policy” had 
been of which the Dake of Argyll 
had spoken, it was quite evident 
that it had broken down in Lord 
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Northbrook’s hands, and that serious 
dangers of entanglements from the 
other side were threatening to sweep 
Affghanistan without the range of 
our influence. General Llamakin, 
by his “ mal entendus” on the At. 
trek, was menacing Meshed on the 
highway to Herat; and the assur- 
ances which Lord Derby was able 
to extract from the St. Petersburg 
Government were neither so consis- 
tent nor explicit as to warrant us 
in pinning much faith to them. 
Througkout the whole of 1874 the 
Government did its best to establish 
a firm understanding with Russia 
upon the various points of Central 
Asian policy that came to the surface ; 
but it was quite evident that the 
latter had launched out on a course 
of annexation between the Caspian 
and the Oxus which it was beyond 
the power of diplomacy to rein in, 
The Government, we have reason 
to know, was not satisfied with 
Lord Northbrook’s management of 
the Affghan negotiations; and it 
had no cause to be so, But it does 
not follow that it should, therefore, 
have either reversed his measures 
or recalled himself. A wide free- 
dom of action must always be al- 
lowed to an Indian Viceroy in re- 
turn for the heavy responsibilities 
that rest upon him personally ; and 
when the Opposition now urges 
that the Government should have 
taken one or other of these meas- 
ures, it is guilty of a cheap imper- 
tinence. What Lord Salisbury did 
was to recommend the Viceroy to 
take such steps as the altered as- 
pect of affairs beyond the north- 
west frontier exigently demanded. 
In his despatch of 22d January 
1875, to which the Opposition has 
taken so much exception, be points 
out that the information which 
Government received regarding Aff- 
ghanistan was inadequate for its 
guidance, and that the establish- 
ment of an English agency at Herat 
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would not only be important as a 
source of information, but “ would 
be an indication of English solici- 
tude for the safety of our allies, 
and so tend to discourage counsels 
dangerous to the peace of Asia.” 
There has been a good deal of 
abuse vented on this despatch by 
members of the Opposition, who 
have carefully left out of count the 
condition of Central Asia at the 
time when it was written. The 
Russian movements on the Attrek 
were still causing increasing alarm, 
and we had no means of satisfying 
ourselves how far they menaced Aff- 
ghan interests. The information 
which reached India was still very 
meagre, and the capacity of the 
Cabul Munshee for grasping the 
exact situation of affairs more than 
doubtful. Another chance was thus 
given to Lord Northbrook for re- 
medying the mistakes which he had 
made with regard to the Ameer, The 
opening of negotiations for the des- 
patch of an English officer to Herat 
would have enabled him to explain 
those “more explicit assurances” 
which he had professed himself 
anxious to offer in 1873, but which 
the irritated Ameer had refused to 
listen to. Had the Ameer been 
addressed at this timein a proper 
spirit, frightened as he then was at 
the Russian movements from the 
Caspian in his direction; had he re- 
ceived a renewed guarantee for the 
security of his dominions; and had 
he been made clearly to understand 
that the presence of a British officer 
at Herat was meant as a token to 
other Powers of our interest in his 
independence,—we have little doubt 
that he could have been made to 
hear reason, and that we should 
once more have regained our ascend- 
ancy in his country, But Lord 
Northbrook was not disposed to 
grasp the opportunity, and showed 
every wish to evade interference 
with Affghan affairs at all. He 
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craved time, and, as is usually the 
way when rulers want to shirk re- 
sponsibility and postpone an unplea- 
sant duty, called for reports. ‘It was 
in January 1875 that Lord Salisbury 
instructed the Viceroy to take mea- 
sures for obtaining Shere Ali’s as- 
sent to posting an English officer to 
Herat. It was June before Lord 
Northbrook sent home a despatch 
stating his objections to his course, 
and enclosing the opinions of a 
number of distinguished Indian 
officials in corroboration of his argu- 
ments. The weight of Indian offi- 
cial opinion was undoubtedly on 
Lord Northbrook’s side, as it could 
hardly fail to have been, from the 
leading questions which the officers 
consulted were invited to answer ; 
but it must be carefully remem- 
bered that the case put to them did 
not embrace the increasing influ- 
ence which the Russians were ac- 
quiring at Cabul, or the alternative 
necessity which was now pressing 
upon us of either reclaiming the 
Ameer to his engagements, or of 


‘devising other means for strength- 


ening our position in Affghanistan. 

Meantime, in the interval between 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch and Lord 
Northbrook’s objections to carrying 
out its instructions, the tone of 
Russia regarding the Affghan un- 
derstanding underwent a _ material 
change. Prince Gortschakoff’s cir- 
cular announcements that Russia 
had reached the goal of her eastward 
progress, have always been the pre- 
lude to a fresh advance; and his 
Highness’s Circular of 5th April 
1875 did not belie its predecessors. 
That despatch introduced the new 
and startling assumption, that un- 
der the agreement existing be- 
tween the two Powers, Russia was 
left full freedom of action upon 
every portion of territory between 


her own frontiers and Affghanistan, 
without any apparent right of re- 
monstrance on the part of the English 
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Government. In other words, Rus- 
sia now claimed the right, when she 
chose, to push her frontiers up to the 
Ameer’s territories; while our Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg reports soon 
after that “many Russians, and 
amongst them men of political 
position and in Government ser- 
vice, entertain the full persuasion 
that the maintenance for any num- 
ber of years of a great neutral terri- 
tory between the two empires of 
Russia and India is an impossi- 
bility, and that the notion must 
be abandoned.” Lord Salisbury 
promptly pointed ont the new 
danger which threatened if Russia 
were confirmed in this assumption, 
and it added to the urgency for 
pushing on a satisfactory settlement 
with Shere Ali. In November 
1875 evidences of intrigue between 
Russia and Cabul had so multiplied ; 
the danger from the direction of 
Merv had so increased; the grow- 
ing insecurity of the Cabul Govern- 
ment from fiscal corruption and 
excessive taxation had become so 
marked,—that the mere establish- 
ment of a single agency at Herat 
would no longer meet the crisis. 
Lord Northbrook’s Government 
had allowed the time to pass 
when such a measure would have 
sufficed, and Lord Salisbury was 
nuw compelled to order the de- 
spatech of a mission to Cabul with- 
out loss of time. Again Lord 
Northbrook’s Government proved 
obstructive; again a despatch was 
sent home, showing, by elaborate 
arguments, that it was best to do 
nothing—the fact being that Lord 
Northbrook had been so uniformly 
unfortunate in his Affyhan policy, 
and had kindled so keen a resent- 
ment in Shere Ali’s mind against 
himself personally, that he could en- 
tertain no reasonable hope of con- 
ducting further negotiations with 
success. Under these circumstances 
Lord Northbrook, we think, did 
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well to make over to another the 
carrying into effect of a policy 
which was distasteful to him, al- 
though it was the only course of 
which the situation admitted ; and 
he accordingly came home, be- 
queathing to his successor the 
worst legacy of foreign policy that 
any Governor-General of India had 
left behind him since the days of 
Lord Auckland. 

The bitter attack made by the 
Opposition upon Lord Lytton has 
called forth from Lord Cranbrook, 
from the Lord Chancellor, and from 
the Marquis of Salisbury, so full 
explanations of the present Viceroy’s 
course of action, that we need not 
dwell upon subsequent events with 
the same minuteness as we have felt 
it necessary to use in the case of 
Lord Northbrook’s Affghan negotia- 
tions. It has been said that Lord 
Lytton was sent out to India to 
force English Residents upon the 
Ameer. This is not an incorrect de- 
scription of the instructions con- 
tained in the admirable despatch 
which Lord Salisbury penned for 
the new Viceroy’s guidance. Thanks 
to Lord Northbrook’s policy, we 
could hope to do nothing with the 
Ameer unless a firmer tone were 
adopted towards him, and he were 
given to understand that the time 
had now come when he must make 
us some return for our previous 
gratuitous assistance, even though 
the desired concessions might not 
be altogether to his taste. Lord 
Lytton was instructed 


“To find an early occasion for send- 
ing to Cabul a temporary mission, fur- 
nished with such instructions as may, 
perhaps, enable it to overcome the 
Ameer’s apparent reluctance to the 
establishment of permanent British 
agencies in Affghanistan, by convinc- 
ing his Highness that the Government 
of India is not coldly indifferent to the 
fears he has so frequently urged upon 
its attention, that it is willing to 
affurd him material support in the 
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defence of his territory from any actual 
and unprovoked external aggression, 
but that it cannot practically avert or 
provide for such a contingency without 
timely and unrestricted  eeocogene to 
place its own agents |in those parts of 
his dominions whence they may best 
watch the course of events.” 


The Government was now pre- 
pared to give to Shere Ali all that 
he had hitherto sought in return for 
the right to station agents in his 
country. We were ready to give 
him, as the price of that concession, 
a fixed and augmented subsidy; a 
decided recognition of Abdulla Jan 
as his successor; and an explicit 
pledge, by treaty or otherwise, of 
material support in case of foreiga 
aggression. Now, it may be asked, 
did Shere Ali feel so keenly jealous 
of the presence of British officers in 
his country, or did he anticipate so 
many difficulties from their residence 
among his subjects, that he could 
readily put aside the guarantees 
which we offered rather than con- 
sent to this measure? Some Mem- 
bers have insinuated that his recol- 
lections of the unfortunate issues of 
former English missions to Cabul 
made him dread that fresh envoys 
would simply prove the avant- 
couriers of another expedition. Our 
readers may dismiss this idea from 
their imagination. We have no 
hesitation in saying that Shere Ali, 
if he could, would readily have 
closed with the terms of the Govern- 
ment of India ; and that he did not 
do so was simply because he stood 
already too far committed to Russia 
to dare to admit British officers into 
his country, without having his per- 
Jidy exposed,and running the risk of 
quarrelling with both sides. Those 
who can read between the lines will 
find ample confirmation for this 
assertion in the papers recently 
published. No doabt Shere Ali 
would have preferred the guarantees 
aod the increased subsidy without 
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any. inconvenient stipulations tack- 
ed on to them; but there is equally 
little doubt that in the then pressing 
condition of the Cabul exchequer, 
and in the insecure state of his coun- 
try, he would gladly have closed 
with our terms, had he dared to 
break with the Russian Governor- 
General of Turkistan, and have his 
perfidious dealings of the previous 
twelvemonth exposed to the eyes 
of the Government of India. 

The rebellion in the western 
principalities of the Porte, and the 
certainty that Russia was watching 
for an opportunity to take part in 
the quarrel, exercised an important 
influence upon the Ameer’s attitude 
during the year 1875. The Khokand 
insurrection employed General Kauff- 
mann’s energies for some time dur- 
ing that summer; but no sooner were 
the rebels put under than he appears 
to have renewed his efforts to secure 
Shere Ali to the Russian side. A 
Samarcand, agent visited Cabul in 
September of that year, and there 
is every ground for believing that 
his complimentary mission was 
merely an excuse for private repre- 
sentations and overtures, to which 
the Ameer, exasperated as he then 
was by Lord Northbrook’s coldness, 
lent. only too willing an ear. By 
the beginning of 1876 the possi- 
bilities of a collision of British and 
Russian interests in Europe, arising 
out of the Turkish difficulty, were 
coming more into view ; and it was 
only natural that Russia should re- 
cognise the importance of inflaming 
the Affghan ulcer on the side of our 
Indian empire. 

On the 25th February 1876, 
Count Schouvaloff informed Lord 
Derby that the presumed under- 
standing which had hitherto existed 
between the two Powers that Aff- 
ghanistan was to remain outside the 
sphere of Russian influence, should 
cease as unpractical; and that all 
the fancied security which we had 
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built upon the supposed neutral 
zone, and Russia’s pledges of her 
limited “sphere of political ac- 
tion” was swept to the wind. It 
was three days after this commun- 
ication that Lord Salisbury penned 
his despatch from which we have 
quoted above; and it was not an 
hour too soon. This fact, the altered 
attitude of Russia, which the Oppo- 
sition has conveniently left out of 
sight in the controversy, effected an 
entire alteration in our interests io 
the Affghan question. Henceforth, 
under the new scope which Russia 
now gave to her aims, our first duty 
was to provide for the security of our 
frontier; and Shere Ali’s pleasure, 
and even Shere Ali’s independence, 
were certainly secondary matters to 
our own safety. Even those who 
are most disposed to criticise our 
policy at this period will scarcely 
gainsay this fact; and if they keep 
in mind the force of this “ new de- 
parture,” which Russia had an- 
nounced to us, the action of both 
the Home and Indian Governments 
will yield a truer interpretation. 
All through 1876 the Russian Gov- 
ernment either evaded the discus- 
sion of its Affghan connection or 
returned assurances that were insin- 
cere upon the face of them. When 
we produced evidences of General 
Kauffmann’s interference with the 
Ameer, and laid before the St. 
Petersburg Government a copy of 
hia letter, we received a direct de- 
nial, which the Blue-books show 
to have been a falsehood. But by 
the end of the year the Czar and 
his Ministers had other matters to 
engross their attention, and General 
Kauffmann was left to take his own 
course unchecked, “ Quand nous 
avons en main une baleine,”’ said 
Prince Gortschakoff to Lord A. 
Loftus on the 15th November, “je 
ne puis pas moccuper des petits 
poissons.” The way was therefore 
left clear for action on the part of 


the Russian Governor-General, whose 
successes his Government would be 
glad to turn to account, and whose 
failures it would be able to disclaim 
any responsibility for. 

The year 1876 was spent in 
fruitless efforts by Lord Lytton and 
his Government to reclaim the 
Ameer from his isolated position, 
and to restore those cordial rela- 
tions which had existed at the 
time of Lord Mayo’s assassination. 
The situation had of course so far 
altered, that new and more definite 
guarantees were needed on both 
sides; and the Government of India 
was quite willing to do its part. 
We sent a most intelligent native 
officer, Ressaldar Major Khanan 
Khan, to the Ameer in the spring 
of 1876, bearing a letter announc- 
ing Lord Lytton’s accession to office, 
and mentioning the gracious mo- 
tives which had induced her Ma- 
jesty to add the style of Empress 
of India to her Royal Titles. The 
Ameer refused to receive him, and 
the messenger returned from Cabul 
as he came. This slight would suf- 
ficiently have justified the Govern- 
ment in adopting a sterner tone to- 
wards Shere Ali, but the inexpedi- 
ency of driving him openly into 
the outstretched arms of Russia 
counselled patience—in addition to 
which the Government appears to 
have been sincerely desirous to se- 
cwre the independence of Aff- 
ghanistan in friendly alliance with 
India, In October our Cabul agent 
came to Simla with communications 
which seemed to afford a basis for 
negotiations. He stated the Ameer’s 
causes of discontent arising from 
Lord Northbrook’s policy, which 
our readers already know, and un- 
folded the whole course of Russian 
intrigue which had been interven- 
ing between us and our ally. 


“In short, the information gradually 
extracted from our Cabul agent con- 
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vinced us that the system on which 
we had hitherto conducted our rela- 
tions with Shere Ali had practically 
resulted not only in the alienation of 
his Highness from the Power which 
had unconditionally subsidised and 
openly protected him, but also in the 
increased closeness and confidential 
character of his relations with the only 
other Power that can ever cause seri- 
ous danger to our empire in India. 
The Vakeel, however, represented to 
the Viceroy that the Ameer, though 
strongly disinclined to admit British 
officers into any part of Affghanistan, 
would probably, if the point were 
pressed, accept such a condition rather 
than forfeit the advantage of a long- 
desired alliance with the British 
Government upon terms certain to 
strengthen his personal position at 
home, about which his Highness was 
chiefly anxious.”’ 


If the Ameer was at all sincere 
at this time, his change of mind 
was probably due to the projected 
Russian expedition against Merv, 
which was one of Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s “ petits poissons” that had to 
be let go when the Turkish whale 
was to be takenin hand. Whether 
sincere or not, Shere Ali had given 
our envoy apparently to understand 


that as a dernier ressort, and rather. 


than altogether forfeit our friendship, 
he would accept British agents ; and 
this fact furnishes a powerful justi- 
fication for the course which the 
Government of India had since 
pursued. But before the interview 
could be arranged between Sir Lewis 
Pelly and the Ameer’s representa- 
tive at Peshawur, an event had 
taken place which thoroughly un- 
settled the Ameer. 

Russia had mobilised her forces, 
and there were the gravest odds 
that a war between her and Britain 
would be inevitable. Under these 
circumstances Shere Ali would have 
been no Affghan, no Barukzye, if 
he had taken a side at the begin- 
ning of the quarrel, and before it 
could be conjectured who was to 
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be the winner. We need not dis- 
cuss the lengthened negotiations at 
Peshawar in the beginning of 1877. 
It must be evident to every one 
who reads the official report of the 
conferences between Sir Lewis Pelly 
and Syud Noor Mohammed, that the 
latter had no power to come to any 
arrangement, and that his master 
simply wished to postpone a settle- 
ment until the issue of events could 
be ascertained. The war-fever which 
semed to be a universal epidemic 
at that time broke out also in Cabul, 
and Shere Ali appears to have so 
far caught the infection as to va- 
pour about a jihad, or a religious 
war against the infidel British—a 
course which was probably design- 
ed rather to propitiate the Russians 
than to cause the Government of 
India any scrious alarm, Shere 
Ali’s eyes were now bent on the 
European crisis; it was by the 
issue of events there that he in- 
tended to shape his course, and he 
had no intention of allowing him- 
self to be prematurely entangled 
into any agreements with a side 
which might prove in the end not 
to be the winning one. The Pesh- 
awur conferences were protracted 
with great patience on the part of 
both the Government of India and 
Sir Lewis Pelly; and every effort 
was made on our side to smooth 
away difficulties, to inspire the 
Ameer with confidence, and to pro- 
vide a basis for a new and perma- 
nent understanding that would have 
guaranteed Shere Ali in the inde- 
pendent possession of his dominions, 
and have secured for ourselves the 
means of watching over the mutual 
interests of India and Affyhanistan. 
But it was quite clearthat the Ameer 
was then in no mood to listen to 
reason; and when the envoy died 
before the conference was finally 
closed, Lord Lytton withdrew Sir 
Lewis Pelly, and very properly de- 
clined to allow the time of the Gov- 
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ernment of India to be wasted in 
discussing the Ameer’s complaints 
and doubts when his Highness posi- 
tively declined to meet our propo- 
sals for their removal. Lord Lytton 
has been censured for not having 
waited until the new messenger 
came, but those who have taken 
this view of the subject can hardly 
have been acquainted with the tone 
of the Cabul durbar at this time, or 
they would have been more guarded 
in their strictures. Shere Ali at 
this period seems to have lost his 
head, much about the same time that 
a similar mental alienation overtook 
other eminent individuals nearer 
home. He had apparently made 
his calculations that in the almost 
certain event of war between Eng- 
land and Russia, the latter would 
march ‘upon India through his 
territories; and as he stood in 
more immediate danger from Russia 
than from India, which he knew 
would not interfere with him but 
as a last measure, and after a locus 
penitentie had been granted him, 
he felt that his best policy would 
be to give the first place in his 
plans to his Northern neighbour. 
He was, moreover, apparently under 
the impression that if he were to 
accept the overtures which the 
Viceroy was making him, he would 
draw down the immediate resent- 
ment of Russia upon his territories ; 
and we do not know what grounds 
the latter may have given him for 
this belief. At all events the 
Government of India now knew 
enough of Shere Ali’s views, and 
of the embarrassing position into 
which his intrigues and shifty 
tactics had thrown him, to be con- 
scious that nothing more was to be 
hoped for from suasive measures 
from the outside, and that our only 
chance of rescuing Affghanistan 
from the fate of Khokand, Khiva, 
and Bokhara, was by bringing the 
Ameer to book in his own capital, 


and by extracting from him a defin- 
ite answer to the proposals that re- 
mained for settlement between him 
and her Majesty’s Government. 

Admitting this to be the case, 
why, say the Opposition, did Lord 
Lytton not at once follow up Sir 
Lewis Pelly’s Mission by an em- 
bassy similar to that which, some 
eighteen months later, he despatched 
under Sir Neville Chamberlain ? 
Like most of the other criticisms to 
which recent policy has been sub- 
jected, this question takes into ac- 
count only one side of the case. 
But it must be borne in mind that 
in Europe Russia was now prepar- 
ing to take the field, that she was 
as ready to seek cause of offence in 
our foreign pclicy as her Liberal 
allies in this country were to find 
it for her, and that the interests of 
peace demanded guarded action in 
India as well as at home. So fora 
time the Affghan question had to 
stand aside, until our negotiations 
with the Ameer could be renewed 
without adding to the already ex- 
isting rancour of Russia, or giving 
her further excuses for evading our 
mediatory attempts at making peace 
between her and the Porte. The 
despatch which Lord Salisbury sent 
out to India in the autumn of 1878 
summed up our position with ad- 
mirable conciseness, and regulated 
our policy until the crisis in Europe 
had drawn to a close :— 


“The independence of Affghanistan 
is a matterof importance to the British 
Government; and as an essential part 
of arrangements for its protection, her 
Majesty’s Government would still be 
glad to stationagents upon whom they 
could rely at Herat and Candahar. 
In the event, therefore, of the Ameer 
within a reasonable time spontaneous- 
ly manifesting a desire to come to a 
friendly understanding with your Ex- 
cellency on the basis of the terms 
lately offered to but declined by him, 
his advances should not be rejected. 
If, on the other hand, he continues to 
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maintain an attitude of isolation and 
scarcely - veiled hostility, the British 
Government stands unpledged to any 
obligations, and in any contingencies 
which may arise in Affghanistan, will 
be at liberty to adopt such measures 
for the protection and permanent tran- 
quillity of the north-west frontier of 
her Majesty’s Indian dominions as the 
circumstances of the moment may 
render expedient, without regard to 
the wishes of the Ameer Shere Ali or 
the interest of his dynasty.” 


We find little in this paragraph 
of the hostile, grasping spirit which 
Government has been accused of 
showing towards the Ameer, or of 
the offensive attitude towards Rus- 
sia attributed to Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet. On the contrary, 
the forbearance which was then 
manifested was such as few ad- 
ministrations have ever shown un- 
der similarly critical circumstances. 
Although the watchful observa- 
tion which was kept upon Aff- 
ghanistan during the winter of 
187-778 could have left the Gov- 
ernment of India under no doubt 
that it would at an early date 
be compelled to bring pressure to 
bear upon the Ameer, and although 
the depressed condition of Russia’s 
military fortunes at the time of- 
fered no slight temptation to ac- 
tion, the Government was resolved 
to do nothing in Asia that might 
furnish any pretence for post- 
poning the conclusion of peace 
in Europe. The conduct of the 
Ameer was in no way calculated 
to allay our anxiety, for his 
communieations with the Russian 
Government of Turkistan grew 
more frequent and confidential ; 
and the preponderance of Russian 
influence in his counsels were seen 
by the fact that every warlike out- 
burst in the Russian press was 
answered at Cabul by Shere Ali’s 
threats of engaging in a jihad 
against the English in India. He 
was now completely in the toils of 
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the Russian intriguers; and if we 
hold him responsible for his hostile 
conduct to us at this period, we 
must still make allowance for the 
unseen force which was probably 
precipitating him against us. The 
war in Europe, and the check which 
Russia was then beginning to ex- 
perience at the hands of British 
diplomacy, had weakened the con- 
trol of the Russian Foreign Office 
over its officials in Asia, as may 
readily be seen from the ignorance, 
real or pretended, which it showed 
of General Kauffmann’s doings ; and 
it is more than probable that that 
administrator was allowed to take 
his own way, and do anything that 
seemed to him likely to create a 
diversion in favour of Russia by 
disconcerting British policy in 
India. : 
Reviewing the aims of Russia in 
Central Asia, her interest at the 
time in avoiding another war, and 
her certain knowledge that Eng- 
land would not surrender Affghanis- 
tan to her influence without drawing 
the sword, we may express a strong 
doubt whether the Stolieteff mis- 
sion meant as much as it professed 
to do, and whether its main aim 
was not to divert the attention of 
the British Government from the 
execution of the Berlin Treaty. 
That Russia was not prepared to 
ran the risk of a war with Eng- 
land for the sake of a position in 
Affghanistan, her subsequent course 
has made clear; and if the mis- 
sion was not one of those mal en- 
tendus which occur now and then 
on her Asiatic frontier, we must 
look upon it as a mere diplomatic 
move—an attempt to hold our power 
in India in check until Russia 
could get wriggled out of her 
European embarrassments. So far 
as Russia is concerned, the move 
has been a blunder, and goes a long 
way to prove that the traditional 
ski!] and astuteness that were wont 
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to guide her foreign policy must now 
be reckoned among the qualities of 
the past. : 

The details of the circumstances 
which led to the despatch of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s Mission have 
been so ‘carefully discussed in Par- 
liament and in the newspapers, that 
we need not go over them minutely. 
The publication of the despatches has 
entirely cut away the grounds ee 
which the Liberals had attacked 
the Government of India; and the 
Opposition very prudently said as 
little as possible about the subject, 
preferring rather to found imaginary 
charges* of imperialism upon the 
very matter-of-fact instructions 
which Lord Salisbury had sent out 
to the Viceroy. In criticising the 
steps which Lord Lytton was com- 
pelled to take between June and 
October of last year, the Opposition 
speakers, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, took no account of the diffi- 
culties which circumscribed the ac- 
tion of the Government of India, 
limiting its choice practically to 
doing what it did or doing nothing ; 
or of the fact that the last chance 
of saving Affghanistan from falling 
altogether under Russian influence 
was just then slipping from our 
fingers. The Government knew well 
that Shere Ali was so far committed 
to his Russian friends, that he could 
not venture to accept our terms un- 
less some show of pressure was put 
upon him, There was still a possi- 
bility that by sending a mission to 
his own capital, to put before him 
plainly the risk that he was run- 
ning, and to convince him of the 
vood intentions of the British Gov- 
ernment, we might circumvent the 
counsels of his Russian advisers, 
and preserve the integrity of his 
territories. The despatch of a Ius- 
sian mission to Cabul compelled 
us to carry out our plans in all 
haste. The Ameer had repeatedly 


said that he could not be respon- 
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sible for the safety of an English 
mission, and therefore it was neces- 
sary that it should be made suffi- 
ciently strong to protect itself. It was 
of no use then to talk of negotiations 
on the frontier; the only assurance 
that we could have of Shere Ali’s 
real intentions was by seeing him face 
to face, and directly foiling the ad- 
vice of the foreign intriguers. At 
the same time, there was little pros- 
pect of Shere Ali being able to free 
himself from the pro-Russian clique 
in his Durbar sufficiently to em- 
brace the opportunity which the 
Viceroy was offering him. His 
temper had again undergone a 
change for the worse since the death 
of his son Abdulla, and his mind 
had again relapsed into that state 
of reckless and sullen moroseness 
which had formerly characterised 
it after the battle of Kujhbaz. 
Knowing this, the Government of 
India had little hope for a peace- 
ful settlement of our differences 
with the Ameer; but none of 
the steps which it took betrayed 
any such feeling. It made every 
preparation for the despatch of a 
friendly mission; it omitted no 
formality that was due to Shere 
Ali’s dignity or to its own honour ; 
it went to work with deliberate 
and diplomatic gravity, although it 
must have been conscious that its 
pains were lost labour; it addres- 
sed the Ameer in language that 
was both dignified and courteous: 
and when the Mission did fail— 
when the Ameer with his eyes 
open spurned the British alliance, 
thinking in all probability that 
Russia would support him—no re- 
flections could with justice rest upon 
the Government of India; and by 
a strong majority, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, Britain 
has stamped its course with her 
approval. 

From what we have said, some 
may feel that Shere Ali is in a 
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sense a victim to the Liberal desire 
to conciliate Russia and keep in ac- 
cord with Mr. Gladstone’s speeches ; 
and that if abstract justice were to 
be done, we ought rather to impeach 
Lord Northbrook than make war 
upon the Ameer. We have no desire 
to encourage any such false sym- 
pathy for Shere Ali, His conduct 
towards us has been selfish, insin- 
cere, and ungrateful, Our assistance 
kept him on the throne at a time 
when he in all probability would 
not have maintained himself in Ca- 
bul for twelve months, but for the 
British friendship and money and 
arms, against the ability and popu- 
larity which Abdulruhman Khan 
then enjoyed. He may have had 
some excuse for resenting the in- 
different treatment he met with 
from Lord Northbrook, but that 
furnished him with no excuse for 
slighting the manifest disposition 
which Lord Lytton evinced to give 
him efficient guarantees for the in- 
tegrity of his dominions; nor for 
his intrigues with a Power with 
whom our relations were in a pre- 
carious position; nor for the threats 
which he had publicly uttered of 
hostilities towards the Government 
that had befriended him and main- 
tained his power. Lord Cranbrook, 
in his despatch of the 18th No- 
vember, has summed up Shere Ali’s 
personal offence in language that is 
severely and impartially judicious, 
and we cannot do better than quote 
his lordship’s exact words :— 


“This conduct on the part of the 
Ameer was wholly without justifica- 
tion. He was aware, from various 
communications addressed to him by 
your Excellency’s predecessors, that 
the Russian Government had given 
assurance to the Government of her 
Majesty to regard his territories as 
completely beyond its sphere of action. 
He was equally aware that the whole 
policy of the British Government since 
his accession to the throne had been 
to strengthen his power and authority, 
and to protect him from foreign aggres- 
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sion, although the methods adopted for 
doing so may not lave at all times 
accorded with his Highness’s own 
views. He had received from the Brit- 
ish Government evidence of goodwill, 
manifested by large gifts of money 
and arms, as well as by its successful 
efforts in obtaining from the Czar’s 
Government its formal recognition of 
a fixed boundary agreeable to himself 
between his kingdom and the neigh- 
bouring Khanates. His subjects had 
been allowed to pass freely throughout 
India, to the great benefit of the trade 
and commerce of his country; and in 
no single instance has the Ameer him- 
self, or any of his people, been treated 
unjustly or inhospitably within British 
jurisdiction. By every bond of inter- 
national courtesy, as well as by the 
treaty engagement of 1855 existing be- 
tween the two countries, binding him 
to be the friend of our friends, and the 
enemy of our enemies, the Ameer was 
bound toa line of conduct the reverse 
of that which he adopted.” 


So far as Shere Ali personally is 
concerned, we can have no compune- 
tions about either the justice or the 
necessity of the war: we may feel 
sorry for his subjects; but there is 
this consolation, that however irk- 
some to them may be a temporary 
occupation of their country, it has 
saved them from worse evils, which 
Shere Ali’s Russian Jeanings would 
infallibly have brought upon them. 

The discussion in Parliament on 
the Address, on the Vote of Censure, 
and on the imposition of the cost 
of the Affghan expedition on the 
Indian revenues, have on the who’e 
been of benefit. The strong majori- 
ties in both Houses who voted con- 
fidence in the Government, and the 
still stronger majority in the Com- 
mons on the question of finance, 
have given a direct contradiction 
to the Liberal assertions that the 
Conservative party was divided and 
breaking into disunion. The con- 
duct of the Opposition, on the other 
hand, clearly showed that they had 
no intention to deal with Affghan- 
istan themselves, and no desire to 
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wrest the question out of the hands 
of Government. ‘They knew also 
that the course which they pro- 
posed to themselves met with no 
sy mpathy outside the ranks of their 
own partisans; and that the only 
support which they were receiving 
came from quarters whose assistance 
was of doubtful benefit. Under such 
circumstances, with no firm ground 
for attack, and feeling themselves 
out of sympathy with “the country, 
it is hard to say what the Liberal 
leaders ought to have done. We 
have no quarrel with them for ful- 
filling the functions of an Opposi- 
tion. At a time like the present 
the want of sound criticism of the 
measures of Government would 
have been a disadvantage only a 
little less than the clamours of 
the ill-conditioned and worse organ- 
ised rabble who sought to annoy “the 
Government and the country during 
the Russo-Turkish troubles. The 
Opposition arraignment has been, 
as was to be expected, the means 
of strengthening the hands of Gov- 
ernment, and of making its policy 
clear before the eyes of the country. 
The course taken by Lord Halifax in 
the Lords, and by Mr, Whitbread in 
the Commons, was quite defensible 
and proper from a party point of 
view, and the Government has no 
reason to complain either of the 
attack or of its result. The unfor- 
tunate feature in the present state 
of the Opposition is, that its proced- 
ure is liable to be taken advantage 
of by an irresponsible and intract- 
able section of its own members, 
who discard argument for personal 
abuse and imputation of motives, in 
a style of debate that until the last 
few years we had been accustomed to 
look upon as peculiarly characteris- 
tic of Mr. Gladstone’s “ kin beyond 
sea,” 

The meeting of Parliament found 
the Opposition without any definite 
plans, but disposed to turn to account 


such opportunities as the situation 
might offer. They got little assist- 
ance from the Queen’s Speech ; and 
the telegram of the successful attack 
on the Peiwar Pass, arriving as it did, 
while the Houses were assembling, 
was. not encouraging. There was 
also an embarrassing want of unan- 
imity of purpose among themselves 
which forbade their indulging 
hopes of being able to direct a 
strong and combined attack against 
Government. A considerable party 
was anxious to discharge the: duty 
of a constitutional Opposition, to 
criticise the action of Govern- 
ment without seeking to embar- 
rass or obstruct it. “Another was 
determined to do anything that 
might bring the Government into 
disrepute, irrespective of conse- 
quences. While a third, and a 
very large section, though at heart 
approving of the Government’s 
Affghan policy, joined in the 
Opposition vote because they knew 
that it could do no harm. Had 
the division been a neck-and-neck 
struggle, and had the prosecution 
of the Affghan war depended upon 
the result, we have little doubt that 
many Liberal members would have 
thought twice about their vote be- 
fore ‘they followed Mr. Whitbread 
into the lobby. 

The chief feature of the debates 
in the House of Lords was Lord 
Cranbrook’s spirited and convine- 
ing vindication of the policy of 
Government, and of his own sum- 
mary of it in his despatch of the 
18th November. In this difficulty 
the country has leaned more upon 
his lordship than upon any other 
individual member of the Cabinet, 
and its confidence has not been 
misplaced. The narrative which 
we have set before our readers will 
show that neither in his despatch 
nor in his speeches in the House has 
Lord Cranbrook borne more strongly 
upon the evil effects of Lord North- 
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brook’s dealings with Shere Ali 
than plain facts warranted, Lord 
Granville’s criticism dealt almost en- 
tirely with petty personal details, 
with carping objections to the 
despatches of Government, with 
charges of inconsistent action, and 
with insinuations that the Minis- 
try had warped the truth in the 
accounts which it had given of the 
origin of the Affyhan difficulty. To 
both Houses the leaders of the Op- 
position, in the debate on the Ad- 
dress, presented the curious spec- 
tacle of persons who had definitely 
made up their mind, and who yet, 
by their own confession, were not 
able to render a reason for their con- 
victions. Lord Cranbrook, however, 
boldly faced the issues that Lord 
Granville had scrupled to raise, and 
in a tone worthy of his position 
resented the base allegations which 
Mr. Gladstone at Woolwich, and Mr, 
Childers at Pontefract, had made 
against the despatches. 


“T take upon myself,” said Lord 
Cranbrook, “the entire responsibility 
of the despatch of the 18th November ; 
and I neither apologise for nor retract 
a single sentence of it—(cheers). The 
noble earl (Lord Granville) has spoken 
in a different tone from that which has 
been held out of doors. I sat with 
hon. and right hon, gentlemen opposite 
me in the other House for twenty years, 
and on no occasion have I known my 
conduct to be impugned for honesty 
and integrity. But one of these right 
hon. gentlemen, in the coarsest invec- 
tive, has charged me with falsehood ; 
and another has, with more poisonous 
insinuations, held me up as guilty of 
that offence, If I have committed the 
offence which they allege in publishing 
that despatch—if I have wantonly or 
deliberately prejudiced the public mind 
against the late Ministry without truth 
and reason—I admit the justice of all 
the attacks which have been made 
upon me. The question is not whether 


I arrived at a right or wrong conclu- 
sion, but whether I took such fair and 
reasonable means as I was bound to do 
in arriving at the conclusion stated in 
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that despatch—whether I put down 
that which would fairly arise in one’s 
mind from an examination of the 
papers before me,” 


In spite of this challenge to re- 
duce the controversy to a question 
of facts, and of Lord Salisbury’s ex- 
posure of the motives on which the 
personal attacks of the Liberal 
party were grounded, the discussion 
on the Address did not rise above 
personal recrimination on the part 
of the Liberal peers. As Lord 
Salisbury pointed out, the policy of 
the Opposition was to confine itself 
to small personal attack in order 
to draw aside the attention of the 
country from the broad issues before 
it, so that the fact might be con- 
cealed that the main props of the 
Liberal party had been taking the 
side of the enemies of their country, 
The attempt made by Earl Grey to 
raise the question of prerogative in 
the declaration of war without con- 
sultivog Parliament, naturally broke 
down, as his lordship admitted the 
prerogative, and did not show that 
its exercise had been inexpedient in 
the present instance. ‘The patriotic 
speech of the Duke of Somerset 
was of great significance, coming 
from the Liberal side of the House. 
It was the most practical rebuke 
that the Gladstone faction has yet 
received, and was the only speech on 
the Opposition benches that frank- 
ly stated the difficulties that the 
Government had to contend with. 
Lord Northbrook, on the other 
hand, confined kimself to textual 
criticism of the Government de- 
spatch, and never once faced the 
question on the broad lines of 
policy. Lord Beaconsfield, there- 
fore, was not unfair when he stated 
that the House had been compelled 
to waste its time in an official 
squabble, while the country was 
waiting for its deliverance upon a 
question of vital interest to our 
future in the East. 
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The debate in the Commons was 
even more spiritless than that in 
the upper House. ord Hartington 
in a speech, the moderation and judi- 
cial tone of which presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the invective and per- 
sonal abuse with which he wound 
up the debate on the Vote of Cen- 
sure, took up the same position with 
Earl Granville, that the Government 
was wrong, but that they had not 
had time to get together the proof 
necessary for its conviction, The 
speech was one to which, as a piece 
of Opposition criticism, no objec- 
tion could have been taken; while 
the sentiments which he expressed 
of the necessity for supporting Gov- 
ernment, and enabling it to pro- 
secute the war to a speedy issue, 
met with general commendation, A 
chief feature in the discussion was 
the remarkable reticence of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who on this occasion waived 
his usual custom of occupying lines 
in advance of those taken up by 
his leader, and who indulged only in 
a few trifling criticisms of the text of 
the Queen’s speech. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s vindication of the policy 
of the Government put very clearly 
before the House the fallacies on 
which Lord Hartington’s strictures 
had been founded. He conclusively 
showed that it was for no question 
of prestige that we were at war, 
that it was for no lust of territory, 
hut simply for the safety of our 
Indian empire. As for Lord Har- 
tington’s assertion that we were bent 
on picking a quafrel with the Ameer, 
he pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of India had striven to smooth 
away all cause of offence, but that 
“the reception of a Russian mission 
at Cabul at a time when an English 
mission was refused—and refused on 
two grounds: one, that they could not 
receive any mission at all; the other, 
that if they received an English they 
must also receive a Russian mission,” 
—practically left us no alternative but 














hostilities. Towards the end of the 
debate Mr. Childers’s speech reassur- 
ed the House that the discreditable 
language which he had employed at 
Pontefract was not a mistake into 
which he had allowed himself to be 
carried by his feelings on the sub- 
ject, to be ashamed of afterwards, 
but studied abuse. The right hon- 
ourable gentleman, who alone of 
all the late Cabinet seems able to 
keep pace with the vehemence of 
his chief, assailed the Government 
on the threadbare charge of Lord 
Cranbrook’s 9th paragraph, which 
he sought by an elaborate argu- 
ment from analogy to show to be 
wrong. Altogether, if the debate 
in the Lord’s had been unsatisfactory 
to the country, the discussion in the 
Commons was still more so, except 
that it served to bring out the fact 
of the unanimous view which Min- 
isters took of the Affghan war, and 
of the thorough grasp which the 
Cabinet had of the whole question. 

With so little encouragement as 
the discussions on the Address af- 
forded, it is a question whether the 
Opposition was justified in proceed- 
ing with the Vote of Censure at all. 
From the statements of both Earl 
Granville and Lord Hartington we 
may conclude that the Vote of 
Censure was resolved upon, and 
notice given of it, before the Oppo- 
sition had come to any understand- 
ing as to the grounds on which it 
was to be justified. Although we in 
Britain can estimate a party demon- 
stration at its true value, abroad 
there is some danger of the public 
being misled; and it can hardly 
be gratifying to Earl Granville and 
Lord Hartington to think that M. 
Gambetta’s organ, the ‘République 
Frangaise,” feels it necessary to give 
the members under their leadership 
a lecture in the duties of patrictism. 
However, right or wrong, they took 
the step of censuring the Govern- 
ment, and must now abide by the 
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result, whether as affecting their 
influence at home or their credit 
abroad. In the Lords, the Opposi- 
tion speakers still played with the 
real points in the controversy. The 
chief argument by which Lord Hal- 
ifax supported his amendment of 
censure,—that the Government was 
violating the Treaty of 1855 with 
Dost Mohammed, and that this was 
tantamount to a breach of faith, 
which would be looked upon in the 
East as an act of spoliation,—was 
not a happy one. Article III. of 
that Treaty distinctly engages, on 
the part of Dost Mohammed and 
his heirs, that they “are to be 
the friend of the friends, and ene- 
my of the enemies, of the Honour- 
able East India Company,”—both 
of which conditions had indisput- 
ably been violated by the present 
Ameer. 

It is a remarkable fact that neith- 
er Lord Northbrook nor Lord Law- 
rence made any altempt to close 
with the main arguments which 
Lord Cranbrook had put before the 
Hovse. Lord Lawrence, indeed, 
offered no defence of his own isolat- 
ed policy, which had countenanced 
so much cruel bloodshed in Affghan- 
istan, and bad imbued the Ameer 
with so deeply rooted an idea of 
Sritish selfishness. The only coun- 
sel that Lord Lawrence could 
offer, was to go back to “ Masterly 
Inactivity,” to take no notice of 
the Ameer’s insulting conduct, and 
generally to let events take care of 
themselves. The only impression 
his lordship’s speech made was one 
of profound pain that a statesman 
to whom Britain owes so much and 
whom it rates so highly should be so 
unable to discern the signs of the 
times. With Lord Northbrook the 
case is different. In Westminster, 


as at Simla, his lordship is still 
summing up in a tone conciliatory 
to Russia, and in accord with Mr. 
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successful his lordship has been 
in the latter respect appears from 
the tone of his references to his 
successor, and to the measures 
which Lord Lytton has been com- 
pelled to take to avert the con- 
sequences of his — Lord North- 
brook’s—treatment of the Ameer. 
The House had good reason to 
complain of the line adopted by 
Lord Northbrook in the debate. 
He had had better opportunities 
than any other peer on the side 
of the Opposition of knowing 
how serious was the danger which 
pressed the Government of India 
to action, how hopeless it was to 
think of influencing the Ameer, and 
what contingencies we had to ex- 
pect if the Ministry stood quiet- 
ly by and allowed events in High 
Asia to take their course. And 
yet Lord Northbrook made no ad- 
mission that there was any emer- 
gency; he entirely left out of sight 
that there was a side to the Affghan 
question other than our mere differ- 
ence with Shere Ali; and he only 
made use of the knowledge which 
he had acquired in his official capa- 
city to attack and depreciate the 
Government and his successor. 

The vigorous speech of the Lord 
Chancellor, on the second night of 
the debate, effectually cleared away 
all the irrelevant issues that the 
Liberal peers had raised, and 
brought the discussion back to the 
main question—the change that 
came over the Ameer’s disposition 
towards the Government of India 
during Lord Northbrook’s viceroy- 
alty. He followed up with legal 
precision the various steps by which 
the Ameer, repelled by the Viceroy, 
got deeper and deeper enmeshed in 
the toils of Russia, until practically 
he lost the power of choosing for 
himself between the friendship of 
the Indian Government and that of 
General Kauffmann, Another point 
which the Liberals seemed inclined 
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to insist on was well disposed of by 
Lord Cairns. If Russia has really 
Jed the Ameer into war, why not 
punish the stronger Power? Why 
not declare war against Russia? 
Mr. Gladstone advanced this argu- 
ment in the other House, but did 
not say that the Government, in the 
event of its adopting his suggestion, 
might rely upon his support. On 
the contrary, we have no hesitation 
in saying that, had we sought to 
make Russia responsible for Shere 
Ali’s infidelity to his engagements 
with the British Government, Mr. 
Gladstone, had his reason withstood 
the shock, would have lashed him- 
self and his party into frenzy at the 
criminality of such conduct! But 
Lord Cairns was careful to point out 
that it was with the Ameer, not 
with Russia, that our quarrel lay. 
We made no cause of hostilities of 
his having received a Russian en- 
voy, but of his having refused to 
receive one from us at the same 
time. And Russia seems well 
pleased to accept the distinction 
which we have drawn. It is, how- 
ever, a remarkable illustration of 
the shifts to which party misrepre- 
sentation has been recently put, 
that the very persons who for the 
last two years have been endeavour- 
ing to fasten upon Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government the charge of 
seeking to provoke Russia, should 
now make it a ground of complaint 
that we do not send her an ulti- 
matum to disavow all connection 
with Shere Ali’s misconduct. 

In the Lower House, as in the 
Lords, there was no real attempt 
made to grapple with the issues 
raised by the Government.  In- 
deed, Mr. Whitbread and _ those 
who followed the same line of argu- 
ment were careful to avoid closing 
with Ministers upon those points 
which they had declared to be the 
motives of their policy. They avow- 
edly directed their criticism to the 


past, and refused to be influenced by 
any considerations for the future. 
They contended themselves with 
bringing home certain charges to 
the Ministry, and never asked 
themselves whether, supposing 
these charges to be proved, the 
Cabinet had not yet a good excuse 
for acting as it had done. They 
narrowed the question to the mere 
quarrel between the Viceroy and 
the Ameer, and declined to recog- 
nise that this was only one of the 
elements in the difficulty, and that 
there were other Powers involved 
besides Affghanistan. 

The debate flagged wofully to- 
wards the end, and the device of 
the Opposition to spread its best 
speakers over successive nights to 
protract the discussion, failed to 
keep up any interest. Certainly 
there can be no complaint that the 
Government sought to stifle dis- 
cussion; for every one who knew 
anything about the subject was 
allowed to have his say, as well as 
those who knew nothing whatever 
about it. We would scarcely per- 
haps be justified in including Sir 
William Harcourt in this latter 
class; but his speech on the last 
night of the debate certainly show- 
ed that he was far from having 
mastered the history of our rela- 
tions with Affghanistan, He at- 
tributes the alienation of the Ameer 
entirely to Lord Lytton, although 
the Blue-books contain letters from 
him to Lord Northbrook couched 
in an unfriendly and insulting tone, 
and although the Ameer himself 
distinctly refers all his complaints 
against the Government of India 
to the period of Lord Northbrook’s 
viceroyalty. He also makes the 
mistake of asserting that the Ameer’s 
secret correspondence with Russia 
began in 1876, and was due to 
Lord Lytton’s menacing attitude. 
Long before that, our Government 
was cognisant of Russian missions 
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to Cabul, of correspondence with 
the Ameer, ard of attempts to 
draw him into Russian alliance; 
and, as the Central Asian papers 
show, not indifferent to these in- 
trigues. Sir William Harcourt was 
much stronger in his epithets than 
in his facts; and if “ blood-and- 
thunder policy,” the “old red Tory 
flag,” and “bastard imperialism,” 
did not strike terror into the 
Ministerial benches, the phrases will 
doubtless prove acceptable addi- 
tions to the Liberal répertoire of 
abuse, which, in the hands of its 
present editors, seems likely to 
undergo an indefinite and enliven- 
ing expansion, The speech by 
which the Marquis of Hartington 
wound up the debate would re- 
quire no notice but for the remark- 
able difference between its tone and 
that of bis remarks on the Address, 
_ His language in the first debate 
was so patriotic, so considerate, 
and in such excellent taste, as to 
elicit general compliments from 
the Opposition press. In the de- 
bate on the Vote of Censure, in 
invective and in vilification of 
the Viceroy, his harangue went, 
if possible, beyond Mr. Gladstone 
himself. A very general  signifi- 
cance is attached in parliamentary 
circles to this change of attitude. 
It is held that Lord Hartington 
began the session with an earnest 
desire to keep himself in harmony 
with the Whig party, to whose 
sentiments the Duke of Somerset 
in the Peers gave correct expres- 
sion; but that, finding the Glad- 
stonian faction too strong for him, 
he has been compelled reluctantly 
to swim with the Radical tide. 

The other speakers on the 
Opposition side never once rose 
above technical criticism, or 
pointed out any other course 


that the Government could have 
pursued with more advantage to 
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the country. 
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Manners, in his spirited and power- 
ful speech in the second night’sjde- 
bate, which entirely carried with 
it the feelings of the House, 
put the plain question, “ What 
would the critics of the Indian 
Government have done had they 
been in the same position as Lord 
Lytton ?”, there was no response 
hazarded, From the opening to 
the end of the debates in both 
Houses, it was evident that the 
Opposition would not join issue 
with the Government upon the 
only ground where discussion was 
possible — namely, whether the 
Affghan war was a_ legitimate 
measure for the defence of our 
Indian empire ; or whether we could 
have waived armed interference 
with the Ameer, and yet saved the 
honour of the Indian Government 
and the safety of our north-west 
frontier? The sweeping majorities 
in both Houses return the only 
answer that a British Parliament 
could have given, and the Liberal 
party once more discovers that it 
has succeeded in placing itself in 
opposition, not so much to Minis- 
ters as to the temper of the nation. 
The result leaves no doubt that 
the Government is as strong as, if 
not stronger than, it has been at any 
previous period, and that the boasts 
which the Opposition has been mak- 
ing of recent gains, are altogether 
without foundation, 

There are one or two speeches 
that call for a passing notice, more 
from intrinsic circumstances than 
from any influence that they exer- 
cised on the debate. The two ex- 
Ministers gave the Government the 
full benefit of their opposition, and 
if they did not both record their 
votes for the amendment, they 
both did their best to furnish the 
assailants of the Government with 
arguments, The Cabinet is to be 
congratulated that statesmen who 
are so indifferent to the credit of 
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our Indian administration in the 
eyes of the other kingdoms and 
states of Asia, and who most cer- 
tainly had shared in the responsi- 
bility of the measures which they 
now condemn, had ceased to impede 
its counsels before the present crisis 
came on, With regard to Lord 
Derby, the Central Asian papers 
just published contain conclusive 
evideuce that his resignation did 
not take place a day too soon for 
the weighty interests of our Foreign 
Office. We have ample evidence 
that it was Lord Salisbury who 
watched over the Russian advance, 
and who combated the slippery 
policy of Prince Gortschakoff in 
Central Asia, to which the proper 
head of the Foreign Office seems 
himself to have been profoundly in- 
different. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
also, has an interest that lies quite 
apart from the subject of debate, 
The general impression was, that 
as the right honourable gentleman 
had purged himself of so much 
abuse in the congenial mud of 
Woolwich quite recently, he would 
be in a position to treat the House 
to temperate argument. But this 
was a mistake. Mr. Gladstone 
seemed disposed to say at his leis- 
ure that all the Ministers were liars, 
—and that was about all that he 
did say. As the ‘ Times’ pithily re- 
marks of the ex-Premier’s “‘ furious 
anatomy of Blue-books,” “it is an 
unwelcome task, in the presence of 
so momentous a subject, to notice 
these passionate accusations; but 
it will enable us to disregard them 
for the future; and there is really 
little else to be said of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech.” 

The practical solution of the 
question in Affyghanistan itself has 
been making much more rapid pro- 
gress than our efforts at home to 
come to an understanding as to the 
causes of the war; and it isno smail 
pleasure to be able to turn away 


from the display of party passion, 
unscrupulous misrepresentation, and 
shifty stratagem that is going on 
under our eyes, to mark the gallant 
start that our army has made on 
the Affghan border, It is there that 
the real interest of the country is at 
present centred. It is only natural 
that the sight of a British army in 
the field, animated by all the tradi- 
tional spirit and valour of our ser- 
vice, pressing into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, over mountain ram- 
parts manned by a foe that we have 
never found unworthy of us, should 
make us for atime forgetful of party 
feeling, and arouse whatever is man- 
ly and patriotic in the national char- 
acter. Whatever view may be taken 
of the objects of the expedition, or 
of the events which have forced 
it upon us, there is no Englishman 
but must feel a pride in noting the 
bearing of our columns as they 
make their way up the Affghan 
passes, We are satisfied now that 
the Anglo-Indian military spirit is 
the same as it was in the days of 
Clive and Wellesley ; and that what- 
ever changes our Indian armies may 
have been subjected too, their old 
promptness to fight when called 
upon still remains unchanged. The 
rapidity with which the Indian 
Government was able to put so 
large a force into the field, has 
made a deep impression upon Eu- 
ropean military authorities, and is 
avery high testimony to the efii- 
ciency of the local departments. 
The bond of union between Euro- 
pean and native troops has been 
greatly strengthened by the well- 
judged policy which brought the 
latter to Malta. And what is not 
less important than the condition 
of our army, we carry with us into 
Affghanistan the goodwill and even 
the enthusiastic support of our 
native subjects, the princes and 
people of India, The ready assist- 
ance which we have received from 
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the Indian chiefs, has promptly 
belied the doubts which some little 
time ago the Russian press was so 
eager to throw upon their loyalty, 
and which some of our own news- 
papers were equally ready to reiterate. 
It is in vain that Radical agitators 
have sought to show India that she 
is badly used in the present busi- 
ness, and that our policy is impos- 
ing unwarrantable burdens on her 
revenues. The national feeling in 
India is too strongly with the 
Government to count the cost at 
present; and the only response 
that has been returned to the ‘home 
agitators has come from critics quite 
as ill-conditioned as themselves, and 
of equally little influence in their 
own country, 

Up to the present date, our mili- 
tary operations in Affghanistan have 
been carried on without a single re- 
verse, From the Khyber, from the 
Kurrum, and from the Bolan Passes, 
we have penetrated into the heart 
of the country with trifling loss, 
and with some notable successes 
which have done much to dispirit 
the enemy. The ease with which 
the important position of Ali Mus- 
jid, the key of the Khyber, fell 
into our hands, gave an auspicious 
commencement to the campaign; 
and the brilliant action by which 
(reneral Roberts carricd the Peiwar 
Pass, occurred just in time to 
brighten the rather unfortunate 
circumstances under which Parlia- 
ment was assembling. The difficul- 
ties which were foreseen at the com- 
mencement of the campaign have 
vanished before the march of our 
troops in a surprising manner. The 
weather has been our powerful ally, 
for seldom inthe experience of 
our oldest frontier ofticers have 
the passes kept open so far through 
the winter. The frontier tribes, 
as we ventured to predict on a 
previous occasion, have been on the 
whole friendly to us, and disposed 
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to help the troops on their way; 
while the cordial reception our 
officers have received at Jellalabad 
gives us ground for believing that 
the British advance is welcomed as 
relief from Shere Ali’s tyrrany. 
Of course we cannot expect the 
Affghans to forego the pleasures of 
“looting” when a favourable op- 
portunity offers; and their nature, 
always ungovernable and prompt 
to violence, will doubtless break 
out into occasional outrages, And 
although we have already got a 
commanding footing in the country 
with comparatively little trouble, 
we need feel no surprise if some of 
the tribes make a desperate stand 
before the final object of our mission 
is accomplished, On the other 
hand, there is some probability that 
our task may be more nearly 
achieved than we can at present 
reckon on. Ever since the fall of 
Ali Musjid first struck the Cabul 
Durbar with alarm, Shere Ali’s posi- 
tion in Cabul must naturally have 
been growing desperate. He had 
Jong ago seen that he has nothing 
to expect from the assistance of 
Russia. His means were presum- 
ably approaching exhaustion; and 
his subjects were disaffected, and 
apparently inclined to resent his 
conduct in bringing war upon their 
country. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the news that Shere Ali had 
abandoned his capital and taken 
refuge in Turkistan excites no sur- 
prise. At the present moment it 
would be rash to say whether the 
flight of the Ameer simplifies or 
complicates the prospect of a satis- 
factory settlement. The future of 
Affghanistan, as well as of our own 
policy towards it, will mainly de- 
pend upon the attitude of Yakoob 
Khan and the chiefs who still stand 
by him in Cabul, and who will pro- 
bably have the good sense to sce 
that a well-timed submission will 
be very much in their own interests. 
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An object of the war was, of course, 
the personal punishment of Shere 
Ali for his ingratitude and inso- 
lence, and that has already been 
attained by his flight from his capi- 
tal, to which, we may venture to 
predict, he will never return as a 
sovereign, He will now see what 
Russian promises are worth, and 
experience the practical estimate 
of the value which the St. Peters- 
burg Government has always set 
upon its broken tools. We do not 
apprehend that the Ameer’s flight 
to the Russian confines will be a 
source of serious misunderstanding 
between Russia and her Majesty’s 
Government, The former will 
most probably find that the Ameer 
can no longer forward her inter- 
ests, and will try to get rid of 
him as cheaply as possible. The 
danger that we most readily 
foresee would be the establish- 
ment of Shere Ali in his Turk- 
istan territories, nominally as an 
independent sovereign, but really as 
a Russian vassal, to disturb and an- 
noy whatever system of administra- 
tion we finally resolve to establish to 
the south of the Paropamisus, It is 
to be hoped, however, that the good 
understanding with Russia which 
we trust will follow the Affghan 
expedition, will prevent any such 
element of instability. As for our- 
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selves, the success of the expedition, 


has already placed us in a position 
so favourable that we can afford to 
give or take large concessions. With 
the Khyber in our hands and Canda- 
har almost within our grasp, we have, 
in the opinion of so far-seeing a critic 
as General E, B, Hamley, all the 
strategical advantages necessary for 
the safety of our frontier; and there 
is an evident disposition to give 
all due weight to the views of so 
high an authority in the settlement 
of tlie military question. A num- 
ber of other important matters 
must’come up for consideration at 
the close of the campaign which it 
would be premature even to indi- 
cate at this moment. Everything 
will depend upon the final issue of 
the expedition, and the course taken 
by the Affghan chiefs. It will then 
be time to discuss how the ex- 
penses of the campaign are to be 
apportioned when we have some 
data to go by more certain than 
Mr. Fawcett’s meddlesome crotchets. 
There is, however, one question that 
we trust will finally be set at rest. 
The Central Asian question, with 
all the anxiety, bad feeling, and 
expense which it has brought upon 
our Indian empire, must, at what- 
ever cost and at whatever hazard, 
be finally removed from among our 
causes of political disquiet. 
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